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''WtacH lym$ tSM I spake (Nid« I imdentood as a'cfaild, I thought as a child.” 
thsi'^SeerBt $ ediiaiion lies in the ^ fppnd&tim of the truth expressed in these words, 
lu the atiad <tf the ieadier the «i^hasis most be laid upon the child, not from the view- 
point of the adult, nor in terns of ud»t the child may become, but rather inthecon- 
ndesrationoftrbatheis. tin needs, outlook and iittei|«ds of the chiM are the gd 
for his inehraeticn; his pei^cmal activities are In thetnsdhn the path to his devetopment 
The aim of the modem teacher is to r^i^date tin activities of the child, and to present 
his studies in terms of his childish exfs^ce. 

The stage of mental developmmt through uhich a child between the ages of seven 
and eleven is pasting, is at present not folly investigated. The Report of the Consultative 
Committee cm the Primary School, however, presents certak asp^ of child psychology 
which must rective full contideration during this period of bis life. By the age of seven & 
child has achieved some measure of control over his body and his mind. He has learnt 
to recognise and name the common objects of hk experience, but hhupowets of mental 
organisation are small, and his scope of attention very limited. Throughout the years 
at the Primary School his reasoning and critical faculties develop dowly, and he remains 
extremely suggestible, that is, ”he is willing to accept facts, views and methods cm trust.” 
The powers of esthetic appreciatiem and imagination ate very great during these yean 
preceding adolescence, the one finds outlet in the child’s pastion for drawing, modelling 
and "making” things generalljr, while the other accounts for the interminable games of 
“make-believe” wbii^ ate so characteristic of the child 


A teacher’s book intended for use in the Primary School must be specially adapted to 
fulfil the needs of this ptuticolar period in the life of the child The matter of Teaching 
in Practice has, therefore, been based on the principles of child psychology set out in the 
Report. The tittO^jhout hsa been contidered from the standpefint of the child, 
wi^ illosirativs references to objects within his experience. Scope for the dawning 
reasoning and critical faculties of the child, and opportunities for mental discipline are 
given i>y means erf caxefuUywframed questions and exercises. In view of the child’s suggesti- 
bility the nmtter has been presented from the soundest and most modem viewpoint. In 
the subjects of handwork, music, needlework, drawing, etc., care has bem taken to present 
esthetic material vhich will appeal to the child of Primary School age. Ample oppoo- 
tnnitiea for imaginative activity will be found In al mo s t every subject, the instincts of 
"make-bdieve” beh^ specially oonsfoered in the dramatic and lEkglhh sectioaa, Bvny 
aspect of tbementa% of the Prinjuuy School child is pevided for in these vdhimes. 

The teacher who is mstrictlid by lack of time or opportunity foom making fodl use of 
hbradsi, n kw e u ms and picture gall^ for the purpose of study and hseaitk. and for the 
sei e e tipn of dass ifinstnijtioD% wtil find tiiese valnmes of inestimable service. Teadting 
in Ikactioe yt ai us copiomsilldlfosial foosn anthmitative semroes for every dde of education 
in Primary mefo, and odem die oppertonity for a teacher to beeosne a qiecfoHst in hii 
wode. J^amdftidaBncydcqNudfoiBtoie&weihebasyimuherof timburt^ 
imumilifol Immi, ae tint |e may study hie pupib with that afogfominded 
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PLAN AND SCOPE OF THE WORK 

luM hm pitmttA to meot the Meds of teadtets io Frimaiy Schools. 
It omiiBti of seven veimses svhldEi deal in detail and frtan authoritative somces vnth eveiy 
fanndi of the idMKd ontrk^^ 

Most of the material is set out in the fcm of oon^tete lessons, sririeh in each sahject 
more than tovnr a fifl four yem' course of vrork In the Primuy S^ooL lesson 
opens irith a teacher's Inlniiutm, which contains ample material for revirion or study 
In connection with U. In sodi subjects as history, geography and nature study, the 
teariier's IntnitieHtm from kason to lesson fbnn a connected course and a veritaUe mine 
ol 

The is followed by the Lmon proper, which is the substance of the 

dhildten's study, told in rinqde language and in a form suitable for immediate use in the 
dasaroom. The Lesuna are fnrtha amiJified notes, teaddng hints, questions and 
ezerdses, and. where posrible, by illustratimis spedally drawn for reproduction oa the 
blackboard. In addition the lessons are illustrated 1^ i6o Class Fictordf in full colour. 

The volumes have been planned with a view to practical convenience in thdr use. 
Eadi of the first four volumes ccmtains a year's woric in the greater number of the prindpal 
subjects of the cnixiculnm,— history. needlework, nature study, geography and 

handwork,— so that the minimum amount of rrierenoe from volume to volume is necessary 
durii^ the study <ri any partkular year. The subjects of music, drawing, arithmetie tmd 
handicraft are contaimri in one volume, VoL V., and are dealt with for the whole period 
of four years. Additional subjects and extra material are contained in an omnibus volmne, 
Vd. VI. The last volume, VII., provides some alternative courses fnr children in their last 
year in the Junior School; artidm cm woodwork, bocdccrafts, speech training and drawing 
for teachers; and an Index to the vbtumes. 

pie work haa been treated on the most generous lines, so that a may not be 
restricted by the partkalar qrllabus suggested in these volumes, and will have no difficulty 
in adapting the material to suit his or her particular needs. It should be understood tiiat 
eadh Lmm gamSiy contains material sufficient for more than one sdiool period, and 
that ttm is an abundance of extra material provided in Vols. VI. and VII. 

A list of Cofriwrit is indnded at the bei^nning of each volume. 

The Reference Book to the Class Pictures contains questions and answers on most of 
them, and much additional matirial fat the teadier’s use. 

# 

Votuia It-A year’s oontae of lessoos forchildten frten seven to cig^t yean of age in the 
foQowing snhjecta: Histaiy: Handwork fw Htetacy; Eaglirii,-4nchid^ Uteratare, 
. Oml and Written Cem p osMcm, SpeBiag, Grammar and Poriry; Playi; Kotable 
PktMM: Heedkwoik; Katoe &ngra;^y; Handwork for Geogtapl^. 

^ Vbunif IXILa yeai^ omuM of lessoae as above for ridldren frmn ei^t to nine yean of 
a|g witin additional aadiaea on Heoontive Keedlework and Brac^ Geography, 

ywti^A toons of hstom lor tii&drm frm 
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Viii PLAN AND scorn TH^f WOilfC 

VoLtniB V.— A torn yean' cotine of lenoM ioithe fidOowi^ sd^ects: Mwfc; 

fti^Tii«<rng P(3icU Dnedng. Pastd Memqcy Dnirfog^ BrtMbworic aii4 Pattiim- 

noking. Handwork and Art OccupdioaSt iPitpec and Cardboard Modelling leadog to 
Bookbinding: Arithmetic and Subtle GeonitiJ^. . . - 

VoLOMB VI.— This is an omnibns volmae rontdiniQg ntatetial to iaddiwi^, 

the four yean’ conrse <m the following subjects: Hygtoe aidBeeil^Jfienito; Hotdfla 
Peo]^e: Notable Days; Generd Knowle^,<^-tododing itoteiial li^ Seince 

Course: Intelligence and Grot^ Tests; Scbofardiip Tests; Drunatica; fidday JMto* 
noon Stories. 

Volume VII.— An alternative course to diildren in the last year ctf |he Itniv dealfaig 

with History, Nature Study and Eo8^> In addition there are r^edal articles dealing 
with Woodwork in the Classroom, Etooentary Bookcrafts, %eech Training, 11^#. 
Verse Speaking, Drama and Puj^try, and Itowing as an Aid to 'peadii^. T% 
volume also contains an Index to the whole work. 
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Wooessfiil teadaer of histoiy most 
a waad kRoidedge of Us sab^ 

Alkd poS86$5^th6 of its 

mXky mbkh 9km {^ves power to impart it 
to tibw dtOd, The l^ory lesson shot^ not 
be ibganlsd as a pleasant interlude to more 
seiioas work;, or as a tedious repetition of 
naitias and facts, but as a vivid leconstruc- 
tion of tile past and of the progress of man. 
mghtl^ CQOSideied, a knowledge of history 
inteciMts and iUnmines the whole of human 
life. 

Whan the diild learns that the world has 
not always been as he fiiUs it now, he will 
want to know ^ stages through which 
humsoity has passed in its develoixaent. 
Ev«tf the young puj^ can undwstand that 
oondttions of life to-^y are better than they 
were in the past. He learns that, in days 
gone by> men's lives and liberties were at the 
nmey of ^mnts and lawless men; that 
jndgm ooUd be bribed and that robbers often 
went anpiiniafaed, and he realises that, in 
gensnd, life to^y is more comiortable and 
seeara titan ever befme. 

The tatit of the teacher of history is to 
pres ent the utmost reality the pageant 
of mhn''s ptogtess through the ages. 


tlp^ydlll til aMai.— AO diildteo love a 
at<M3% ntid to make the histmy lesson 
iniiiiii^tiny la » ttiny ia not a difficult task. 
Biti aiimitnm tiiaa a mere sto^ 

If 

iaP baiNtiotiml; tiudk,ifitistoawaken 
’ wHh and naderstanding <rf the 
pfllti nse tiiti only foondati<ms of the 

If 

f oattin of a <ihild donands 
dhcHild be based 
^ |»y means at which 
(A Ifill^dnaiy Uterert in 



history and, at the same time, provides ihti 
pupil witii a fonndati<m of knowledge. The 
history that is given to 3 ronng pu}^ tiioald 
consist of a series of interestii^ qtieodesi, 
sitoations and conditions of life, so arranged 
that it is possible for them to appreciate ni 
a goieral way the devebpment vddch is 
constantly tal^ place in the histmy of 
muddnd. Stories of famous men and women 
showing the conditicms in which they lived 
form the bans of a suitahle course, deal> 
ing with these lives, we shoidd/ememher that 
diildrui’s minds are crude and simple, and 
that they understand only the direct Thqr 
appreciate acts uUch strike the eye and 
ear, such qualities in people as meet with 
unmitigated approval or condemnation. 
Complexity of action and motive is ont of 
place in stories for yonng diildten. 

Sodal conditions take a prominent place 
in the history lesson. Accounts of how pec^ 
hved in bygone days, the clothes thqr wore, 
the houses in which tii^ lived, and the 
manno’ in which they got their living, all 
interest the children. Moreover, these cmi* 
ditions can be compared and contrasted with 
those of to^y, and the past thereby con- 
nected with the present, so that the sense 
of reality may not be loj^ 

The imagination in liiiloiy«~-A8 in all 
teaching, we most work with the cuneni of 
the chdid's nature. The vivid hnagination 
of the child most be taken into aooonnt and 
satisfied in the history lesson. The te ad ter 
has no need to foster imagination,— it ia 
rather his task to msnre t^t the pisq^ti's 
image is afqnoximately accnrate, end fomi 
tW image to develop imiuestions whitit at« 
in accordance with historical titifb. By 
sopidying suitable infotmation, the taadmr 
idves the material for the eatecdse ef tile 
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imagination, which helps the child to people 
the present with figures of the past. For this 
reason, our stories should be filled with 
descriptive and brightly-coloured detail. 

The child is naturally interested in things 
which we may consider trivial. The teacher 
will do well to make use of this love of the 
trivial in dealing with younger pupils in order 
to lead up to and illustrate the more im- 
portant general factors in history. From a 
wealth of detail, the pupil will derive a general 
impression, which is far more important than 
that he should remember a mass of facts. 
Most of us forget all but a small fraction of 
the facts which we have learnt, and the 
fruits of our study are judged by the intelli- 
gence and mental sympathy which we dis- 
play. True knowledge is not acquired by 
study which penetrates no deeper than the 
memory. 

The time eeiue. — ^We have emphasised 
the importance of the personal and the 
trivial in the story, but we must also show 
that history is a continuous development, 
and the time element must be constantly 
borne in mind if the history course is to be 
of real value. The episodes, situations and 
biographies should be in chronological order. 
The lessons should be linked in sequence, so 
that the child can get connected ideas of 
the landmarks of human endeavour. 

Every efiort ^ould be made to bring 
home to the pupils the time sense. The best 
method is by means of time charts, of which 
the time-line is the most suitable for ordinary 
purposes. The time chart should be simple 
— ^it must elucidate matters and not confuse 
the mind. If its meaning is not obvious at a 
glance, or if it is not easily remembered, the 
chart is a failure. It is often found better 
to keep to one kind of chart, and probably 
the time-line chart will be found the most 
practical. 

A simple time chart for the classroom 
wall can be constructed of cartridge paper, 
or brown paper, 24' to 30* in width and 
several yards long. A broad line of time 
suitably dated is drawn along the middle of 


the paper. Above and below can be affixed 
illustrated cuttings, picture postcards and 
children's sketches. English history may be 
confined to one side of the line and foreign 
history to the other. 

Because stories, biographies, etc., must to 
a certain extent be isolated and self-con- 
tained, the time chart is essential in order 
to relate the lives or the periods one to 
another. Another time chart suitable for 
comparatively short periods is a folding 
screen of cardboard, each piece representing 
a century, and each leaf containing pictures, 
or words, illustrative of the period. This 
forms a panorama which supplies a time 
sense for young pupils. The children, too, 
should have a time-line in their own note- 
books ; and, as we have suggested, their 
own collection of drawings, postcards, or 
other illustrations, can be used for the wall 
chart. 

There are many other varieties of time 
charts : the rectangular time chart — the 
stream or river of time — ^the pedigree time 
chart — the pendulum to represent the vary- 
ing fortunes of a struggle — the corridor 
illustrating the passage of time — a wavy line 
representing the ebb and flow of a war. 
All these are useful and interesting, but in 
practice the straight line will generally be 
found to be the most effective. 

A second virtue of the time chart is that 
it provides something for the pupils to do 
which bears directly on the history lesson. 
In developing the all-important sense of 
time and in demanding the active co-oper- 
ation of the pupils the value of the time chart 
in the teaching of history can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

Local hisbny. — In our attempt to make 
history real, and to bring it within the scope 
of the young pupils' experience, we must not 
overlook the value of local history, that is, 
local developments or events which throw 
light on naticmal affairs. In some cities like 
London, York, Windiester, Exeter. Glou- 
cester, etc., there is plenty of material for 
the study of local Wstory, but often the 
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authentic local history of a district is too 
limited in scope, or too trivial in character, 
to provide a satisfactory course of lessons. 
Every teacher should study the locality to 
find out what examples of general history 
are available for use in efass. 

Some historical remains exist within the 
reach of most schools. They may be the 
stone circles of the men of the Old Stone 
Ages — Stonehenge itself, the circles on the 
Cornish and Devon moors, etc. They may 
be pre-Roman strongholds, such as Maiden 
Castle, Old Sarum, Cissbury Ring ; it may 
be a dolmen like Kit's Coty House ; it may be 
a barrow or ancient burial-place, or one of 
the track-ways, such as the Pilgrim's Way, 
which were traversed by our far-distant ances- 
tors before the days of written history. Every 
part of southern England must have felt 
the presence of the Romans, and traces of 
Roman occupation can be fotmd in many 
districts. Most of the English counties have 
seen severe fighting with the Jutes, the 
Angles or the Saxons, and some traces of 
these struggles are still to be found. Much 
of the history of England is written on the 
map, e.g., the names of counties and towns 
may recall Roman, Danish and Norman 
influences. 

Some districts are fortunate enough to 
possess in their neighbourhood a ''castle, or 
an abbey, or even an old church. *111686 
survivals of the past should be utilised to 
the utmost extent. Many places have a 
museum containing relics — old armour, 
swords, household utensils and instruments 
of industry. Visits should be made to these 
historical remains, but it riiould be remem- 
bered that the uninstructed looking at such 
objects, or a casual walk round a castle or 
church, is of little value. When pupils are 
taken to see the remains of an old building, 
or to pay a visit to a museum, they should 
be furnished by means of a lesson given 
beforehand with a knowledge of the historical 
interest of the building. ‘They should each 
be prepared with a rough plan showing its 
position and purpose. .*rhey can then go 
.round the ruins .systematically and inteW- 
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gently. A visit to an object of historical 
interest should be followed by some form 
of written exercise. 

Street names afford a valuable guide to 
local history. A large number of the street 
names of our towns have an historical 
significance. In London, we have Cheapside, 
the Old Bailey, the Poultry, Fleet Street, 
the Strand, Northumberland Avenue, Black- 
friars, Whitefriars, etc., all showing the 
development of London from early days. 
In Leeds are the Briggate, Kirkgate and the 
Calls ; in Nottingham are Greyfriarsgate 
and Fletchergate ; in Edinburgh we have 
the Canongate, the Lawnmarket, the 
Casidlemaker Row, etc. 

There is, too, a large section of street 
names that commemorate local worthies and 
national celebrities, while the names of 
modem battles and sieges — ^Waterloo, Alma, 
Ladysmith — usually indicate the period in 
which the streets were built. 

Pictnxes. — Pictures, too, serve a most 
useful part in the history lesson. *1110 chief 
value of a class picture is that it provides 
in concrete form material about which a 
child can talk. A teacher's description of an 
event can, for various reasons, be misunder- 
stood, but in the picture the child sees the 
whole event clearly before him. The picture, 
too, arouses interest, and when children are 
interested they not only listen and think, 
but they remember. When we wish to give 
the young people as much detail as we can 
without undue strain, pictures serve our 
purpose best. 'The artist puts in many 
details which it would be tedious to state 
in writing, or to tell orally. From the study 
of a picture the young pupil can gain a fuller 
conception of a situation than the most well- 
chosen words can convey, for the artist not 
only gives a wealth of detail, but endows the 
subject with atmosphere and reality. 

Historical pictures must fulfil certain con- 
ditions. They must not contain anything 
that contradicts historical evidence. They 
must be consistent with what we know of 
the period. Pictures can help a great deal to 
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teach .the details of dress, the architecture 
and modes of living of a period. If good 
historical pictures are available, they should 
be utilised to the full. 

Flays.— The use of the dramatic method 
of teaching history should also be considered. 
Undoubtedly, plays have a value in helping 
the child to put himself in the place of a 
person and in a real situation, but plays are 
open to several objections. They take a 
very considerable amount of time ; there is 
a tendency for the " best ” children to do 
all the work; in addition, as a rule, only 
spectacular and striking events can be 
presented, events which are perhaps not of 
much historical value. In effect, plays are 
mainly recreative in character; they give 
pleasure to those who take part in them 
both as actors and as audience, but they 
should be used with moderation. A little 
impromptu acting during the last ten min- 
utes of a lesson is often helpful in getting 
young children to appreciate the point of a 
certain lesson. Many children are too shy 
to express themselves before the class, but 
a little acting in dumb show will go far to 
assist them in overcoming their shyness. 

Qoestioiu and exardses.— Perhaps the 
most general form of exercise is the '* old- 
fashioned ” composition. This is by no 
means to be rejected on account of its 
antiquity, but it should be remembered that 
even children of ten years of age cannot, as 
a rule, write long compositions. Writing is 
still a difficult task for them, and their 
efforts are mainly given to the mechanical 
task of writing, rather than to the expression 
of their thoughts. Experience shows that 
the amount written by the child is not 
usuaUy a fair estimate of his knowledge of 
the lesson. The questions should be so 
framed that the answers required are brief, 
and in written exercises the teacher should 
not pay undue attention to the hand- 
writing, or to the accuracy of the spelling. 
The written answer should be considered 
mainly from the point of view of the facts 


which the child has tried to state. V^th the 
children in the two lower classes the written 
answers required should rarely consist of 
more than a simple sentence. 

In general, ord answers are not of equal 
value with written answers. Only one (Md 
at a time can answer an oral question, and 
it is difficult to avoid putting leading ques- 
tions, or questions which require one or two 
words only for an answer. As a rule, written 
exercises should be given in a separate 
lesson. The course of the narrative cannot 
be interrupted for the pupils to write answers, 
and at the end of the lesson it is more profit- 
able for the pupils to ask questions and make 
comments. 

Some writing, however, can properly be 
done during the lesson. The class may have 
notebooks in which they may write brief notes 
of the facts, either from the blackboard, or 
from the teacher’s dictation. Some dates 
may be given. The line of time may be used. 
Towns may be inserted in an outline map, 
or simple sketches may be made from the 
teacher’s sketch on the blackboard. 

As we have said, for young children the 
oral lesson is the chief means of imparting 
the facts of hbtory. Oral work, however, 
must be supplemented by the children’s own 
activities. The retelling of the story by 
members of the class is a most useful 
exercise. 

Other means of supplementing the oral 
lesson are drawing and various kinds of 
handwork. A warning should be given in 
this connection that an undue amount of 
time should not be ^pent in the making 
of models. There is a danger that the 
whole attention of the child may be con- 
centrated on the technique of the work, so 
that the historical value of the exercise is 
lost. Cop3dng simple sketches of historical 
objects, scenes of ever3rday life, illustrations 
of architecture, armour, etc., is useful, for 
the actual work of drawing implants the 
facts in the child’s mind. 

An exercise which is not open to criticism 
is that of drawing maps. Hap drawing 
should be an essential part of the history 
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lesson, as it is of the geography lesson. The 
pupils may be supplied with outline maps, 
or they may be required to draw their own. 
The maps can be used in practically every 
lesson, either for the purpose of fixing in 
the child’s mind the ^uation of the episode 
or story under discussion, or for inserting 
the names of places which are mentioned 
during the story. Unless the name of a place 
is connected with its environment, it means 
little or nothing to the child. Moreover, 
putting places on the map ensures that the 
pupils are doing something, that they are 
following the course of the lesson, and that 
the facts are being impressed on their minds. 

Textbooks. — In history teaching much 
information has to be given to the pupil, 
and the problem which faces the teacher is 
that of securing the active participation of 
the pupils in the work. The history lesson 
will usually be interesting, but the aim of 
teaching is not to amuse or merely to 
interest. 

Teaching in the junior classes will very 
largely consist of narration by the teacher, 
and there is the danger that the pupils’ 
attitude may degenerate into passive recep- 
tivity. The power of children to listen with 
attention for any considerable length of 
time is often over-estimated. The more the 
brain is exercised over a subject, the more 
lasting will be the impression produced, 
hence the pupils should use their brains as 
much as possible in their work. As we have 
said, for young children, the main facts of 
history must be obtained frgm the teacher, 
but we should not overlook the fact that, 
even for yotmg pupils, the textbook has 
valuable uses. Sometimes the textbook will 
be found of great service in providing a 
revision of a lesson previously given, or in 
supplementing a story that has been briefly 
told. Often the children will be stimulated 
and interested to find out for. themselves 
all they can from the book, and they will 
listen gladly to additional information pro- 
vided by the, teacher. From the earliest 
years the children should be taught to do 


something for themselves, and the early 
inculcation of the habit of stud3dng from 
books cannot be over-estimated. Study in 
early years, too, has a highly important 
disciplinary value, for children must learn 
to study jsikntty. After every study lesson 
the pupils should be questioned either 
orally, or in writing, on what they have 
read. It will be found a useful practice to 
let the older children make a summary for 
their notebooks after their study is completed . 

The sdection of material.— The record of 
human progress is a long one and some 
method of selection must be used in framing 
a syllabus of lessons. We realise that history 
is a united whole. We cannot isolate the 
history of our own country. We know that 
the growth of our own land has been largely 
guided by influences from without, hence 
we must teach something of men and move- 
ments in other lands, and of the relation 
between our country and other nations. 
We must look on history as a whole, tr5ning 
to find out what each age and race has 
contributed to the common stock. 

Agriculture, writing, towns, money, ships, 
trade and the institution of monarchy have 
been handed down to us by ancient Baby- 
lonia and Egypt. Our religion comes from 
the Jews ; from the Greeks we derive our 
art, philosophy and science, and from Rome 
we take many of our ideas of law and 
political organisation. In the Middle Ages, 
the Church dominated the greater part of 
Europe, and the events connected with the 
Renaissance and the Reformation affected 
much of the Continent. The inventions 
of modem times are even more obviously 
of universal importance. The teacher, of 
course, is well aware of these facts, and in 
his presentation of the stories of the different 
ages, he will have in his mind the contribu- 
tion which the age or the individual of 
which he is speal^g has given to man’s 
general progress. To the child the history 
may seem at first a series of interesting 
stories, while to the teacher it is a record 
of the great high road of human progress. 
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which the pupil, gradually and almost 
unconsciously, will come to understand and 
appreciate. It might be added that, as we 
are to-day what we are mainly on account 
of the efforts of our forefathers, any ten- 
dency to minimise the work of past ages 
should be discouraged. It is a natural 
tendency in young pupils to consider that 
our own age is much better and wiser 
than the ages gone by. We hope we are 
better and wiser, but if so, it is because 
of the efforts of those who have gone 
before. 

The best introduction to history for 
young children is the story of primitive 
man, because our primitive forefathers were 
finding out what the children themselves 
want to know. Children readily understand 
the instincts of hunger for food and the 
fear of wild beasts, the importance of the 
discovery of fire and the invention of 
the potter's wheel. Such stories fascinate 


them and, further, they provide excellent 
scope for handwork. 

The study of primitive man in the first 
stage leads on naturally to that of Egypt, 
Babylon and Greece in the second stage. 
There is much in the history of these early 
peoples that children can appreciate, and 
it forms a real and valuable background 
for later studies. In the third and fourth 
stages of the junior course the syllabus 
logically and chronologically consists of 
Roman, British and European history 
planned in such a way as to cover a two 
years' course. It is obviously impossible to 
deal in any detail with British history, and 
it will not be advisable to attempt the 
study of the Hanoverian and Modem times 
in the junior school. A selection of carefully 
chosen biographies ranging from Horatius to 
Nelson will provide a satisfactory syllabus of 
history for children from nine to ten, and 
ten to eleven years of age. 



Thb God Apis 

Painting from a mummy case at Turin. 

The god carries on his back a mummy, above which the soul of the 
deceased is represented as a bird. 




A FOUR YEARS’ COURSE OF HISTORY 
FOR CHILDREN 

FROM SEVEN TO ELEVEN YEARS OF AGE 


T he complete course of the history 
lessons dealt with in these volumes 
is set out on the two following pages 
for the guidance of teachers when preparing 
their schemes of work. Each lesson is 
arranged under the following headings ; 

Pictore B^erence.— A small illustration 
of the appropriate Class Picture in the 
portfolio is given at the beginning of each 
lesson, together \vith its notes and explana- 
tions. There are in all 6o Class Pictures in 
the portfolio dealing directly with history 
and the teacher will find that frequently 
more than one picture is suitable for a par- 
ticular lesson. 

Introduction. — ^Here is set out in detail the 
teacher’s background of the story. The 
whole series of articles incorporated in these 
" Introductions ” covers a simple course of 
Ancient and Modem History. 

Children’s Story. — ^The story introduced 
by the Class Picture is related in simple 
language. It can be told or read to the 
class at the teacher’s discretion, and further 
details may, if necessary, be added from 
the matter of the “ Introduction." Fre- 
quently extra stories are included of 
use when occasion offers. 

Questions and answers on each Class 
Picture and further information with more- 
illustrations are provided in the Reference 
Book to the Class Pictures. 


Teaching Hints. — A series of notes and 
hmts which will be helpful to the teacher 
in preparing the lessons follows the "Chil- 
dren’s Story.” Included among these hints 
are Memory Work and Exercises. The former 
consists of a few brief sentences which may 
be committed to memory or used for revision 
purposes, the latter will be found useful 
for both oral and written work. 

Blackboard Stetdies. — A whole page draw- 
ing of blackboard sketches that may be 
easily copied is included at the end of the 
lesson wherever the text lends itself to such 
illustration. In Vol. II and the succeeding 
volumes there are useful maps and time- 
charts. 

Handwork. — Simple handwork in various 
media is provided for the further illustration 
of every lesson. The handwork for the 
history lessons in this volume begins on 
page loi. 

XUustrations. — In addition to the Class Pic- 
tures, the text has been generously illustrated 
with pictures from authentic sources. These 
the teacher will find of considerable service. 
They illuminate the matter of the text, and 
will help the teacher to make the lessons real 
and vivid ; many of them can be reproduced 
in a simplified form on the blackboard ; some 
of them will be useful for cop 3 dng with the 
cyclostyle or otlier duplicating machine. In 
small classes some teachers will doubtless 
show these illustrations to the children. 
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FIRST YEAR’S COURSE 
OF HISTORY 


Chapter 

I. Sticks and Stones 

11. Man’s Best Friend 

III. The Clever River-Men 

IV. The Land of No Rain 

V. Cakes Without Currants 

VI. The Lake-Men 

XIIL 


Chapter 

VIL The Land that Never Changes 
Vni. Pots and Pans 

IX. Man's New Clothes 

X. Writing 

XL Pens, Ink and Paper 
Xn. Wine and OU 
and Chariots 


SECOND YEAR’S COURSE 
OF HISTORY 


Chapter 

I. Abraham 
II. Hammurabi 

III. Joseph 

IV. Theseus 

V. Ulysses 

VI. Solomon 
VIL Smnacherib 


Chapter 

VIIL Nebuchadnezzar 
IX. Cyrus the Persian 
X. Pheidippides 
XL Leonidas 
xn. Alexander the Great 
XIII. A Boy in Athens 
XrV. Athens in the Age of Pericles 


THIRD YEAR’S COURSE 
OF HISTORY 


Qmpter 

1. Homtius 

. n. Rome and Carthage 
HI. Hannibal and Carthage 
rv. Bread and Games 
V. Julios Caesar 
VI. Augustus 

VIL The Romans in Britain 
Vlll. Constantine the Great 


Chapter 

IX. Alaric the Goth 
X. AttOa the Hun 
XI. Saint Benedict 
XII. The Coming of the Eng^ 
XIIL Mohammed 
XrV. Charfemagne 

XV. Alfred the Great 

XVI. The of 
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GEl^EU AL" II 

FOURTH YEAR’S COURSE 
OF HISTORY 


Chapter 

I. WiUiam the Conqueror 
. 11. life in Norman Times 

III. The Crusades 

IV. Jenghis Khan 

V. Saint Francis of Assisi 

VI. Saint Louis of France 

VII. Edward I. 

VIII. • Saint Joan of Arc 

IX. Social life in the Middle Ages 


Chapter 

X. William Caxton 

XI. Henry the Navigator — Christopher 
Columbus 

XII. The Birth of the Reformation 

XIII. Three Famous Kings 

XIV. Sir Thomas More 

XV. Saint Ignatius of Loyola 

XVI. The Great Armada 

XVII. life in Tudor England 


AN ALTERNATIVE COURSE FOR 
THE FOURTH YEAR 

(Twenty turning points in Et^Ush History— contained in Vol. VII.) 


Chapter 

L Saint Augustine and the Monks 

II. King Alfred and the Danes 

III. William the Conqueror 

IV. King John and the Charter 

V. Edward I. 

VI. The Monks 
YU. Saint Joan el Arc 
Vlli. Tlte BafoSnmlion in Eng^d 

f 'i' X. jfaniiis i. -and the Pilgrim Fathers 


Chapter 

XL The Restcnation and the Glorious 
Revolution 

XII. Clive in India and Wolfe in Canada 

XIII. The Founding of the tJ.S:A. 

XIV. John Wesley, the Great Methodist 

XV. Naptdeon— Nelson— Wellington 

XVI. The Great Reform Act 

XVII. Great Reforms 
XVIII. Victc^, Queen and Empr^ . , 1 

XIX. The World Waft 
XX. The Twentieth Century 
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FIRST YEAR’S COURSE 

OF 

HISTORY 






. I. STICKS AND STONES 



AbormiMhi Makims Foot 
|Cltn PMue Mb.'* in the pexthilio) 


stage of homan civi]isatu»i« wbm Man had no 
knowledge of metals, and when ha weapons 
and utensils Were formed of 8toiie» hoia w 
wood. The term has no chronologicil value, 
as the Stone Age was earlier in soatte parts 
of the world than mothers, and evwitHtay 
^ are still in dM Stime Age. 

•hi njAT aA tenn need bv The first period of human cultfiii is usually 

wbdivided into the ? 0 ktoA, Ar Old 

*5 


Om Botum is adapted from a 
^ 1 1 mi Australian Aborigines 

meanaiifliiiMirlltfcutte 

Ai*. 
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Stone Age. and the NeoUthie, at New Stone ' 4 ean. • )iono 


Stone Age. and the NecMMe, at New Stone 4 ean. • Monoiwr* tiieee stanea tie 

A^. words which are generally ac6^ed . cld{>ped into n snore MrvIMble $0 

as exDKssing the two stages of (z) the * man becaxne a craftsman nnd a hxomf- * •« 


tough, unpoli^ed. and (s) the finety finished, 
and policed stone implements. 

! fi^liest man was only a savage. little 
. better than an animal He was sm all and 
naked ; he had no home and no language ; 
he lived and hunted by himself. His whole 
life was centred on food, and the obtaining 
of it occupied all his time. He ate roots, 
iberries. nuts, birds’ eggs, shell-fish and any 
' MWftii game he could All his life he had 
to be on the alert against the attack of wild 


Modi of the continent of Europe at the 
time wdien these men lived was covered with 
forests, in which 
lived bears, wolves, 
dqihants with long 
diaggy hair, and 
other wfid animals. 

Countless numbers 
, of wild horses and 
> bison grazed on the 
; uplands. It would 
' seem that such a 
i helpless crea- 
ture as roan could 

I not survive under Old Stoms Aob Hamd-Axbs 

these condition^, 



The oldest stone impliianenjb. k o nf-ttosij 
and mapen, used by primitive man an** 
found in gravel beds of rivers wtish b 4 ve 
long since vanidied or dwngad their oouzses^ 
Hand-axes were fiint pebbles sharpened ait 
the end by being chipped with another 
stone. As the name implies, they wme held 
in the hand, iot man had not yet discovtoed 
how to fit them into handles. Soraperswere 
smaller fiints sharpened on their edges, 
These stone implements date hom Z00.000 
B.C., or even earlier. 

Man took thousands of years to make 
these simple discoveries, and his progress 
was so slow as to 
be impereeptible. 

J f\ But now somethin|j^ 
X ,l happened whidh ac- 

Ix r M ®«l«»t®d the whole 

) process. The 

/- Y \ climate of Europe 

I Y/^v) gradually 

/ L colder. At last it 

\y 7 grew so cold that 
man must use his 
wits or freeze to 
HUmd-Axbs death. (This, the 

fourth poiod of the 


but man had qualities and diaractetistics Glacial Epodi. dates from abtmt so.000 to 
that raised him above the level of beasts. 25,000 B.c.) 

He could " think and find ont." He had 


i: leamt by experience to walk uprij^t, 
f leaving 1^ hands fine to use stones and 
i wooden dqbs to* repel the attacks of fierce 
' aninttJs. 1^ was learning to comlnne with 
> his fellows in an attadc on wild beasts. 

Probably several men would unite to set a 
; aimpie trap Jot an animal such as the 
I mammoth by making a hole in the ground 
L and coveting the ripening with branefara of 
I trees. 

I Mtoi's enquiring mind led him to examine 
I the stmies he ideked up. He found they 
might be used not only as weapons, but also 
j as to(ds for enttiag up the carcases of the 
f beasto he slew and tor whepiug their hides 


Hm Otve»lbii.-^Now the superiority of 
man’s intellect sbowe^tself. He learned 
towraphimsdifinthed^elhtsirr^. Be 
kasned to talm rafi^ie vdldt hih hlhe to 
cavra. But, nuwt moiwntona «Ih ha 
learned the use ai drA Mflift pnibilli^ 
gaz^ already to fear and wpetler at tto 
flanies (d vokanoesi orat tocetolrea Hutnow; 
in what way we do no^ kitow;. men htoujdi 
learned to ktodk a fire wid^ wohlld wans 
the cava, eoqk, the fbod, 'andi Iptop fiwa^ 
]kl Ol t|l0 

caves fa hah ite d djf eatfiy amA 
fXM w ^ WV!W 

illoMsd Otffc itxt A ikaam 




0 f msT'oly 

wh. * „ ’> <i*J » ' * , 

lile (d tatt 4ao0vtty (if fire & %uH> loontil «i>, eaw an extrtoMSi 
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exia^toASiiaiiy tigM ’i A 


kai^ htsim I1.0.)' 

, Cnmqan Imater di^Miding on (She 

r b o( tfie ciiaee for his fooa and dbthi>%, 
tdlled And afo the iroo% mammoth, 
' hippopotamtts, Etuopean hiaon, reindeer, 
and most foe(}twi^ tiie fiorse. ahich at 
one time roamed hlfteai hards over western 
Enroiia. At 'a freat (q>en*air camp at 
Soul^, in France, wfaera men of the Old 
Stone Age seem to have had mmsoal gather* 
ingn for rafory centuries, it is estimated that 
'there ate the bones of one hundred thousand 
hmses that had been killed for food. The 
ddns of the slain ammals were used for 


prooestiim of painted mson stretched across 
the odling of the cavern. Fm at jbast tea 
thousand years, these pictures, painted by 
prehistoric men, had hidden. In other 
caves, in France and Spain, paintings 
artists of the Old Stone Age have been 
found. Wild horses galli^ing, bears blonder* 
ing along, boars, bison and the now extinct 
mammoth are dejncted with amazing vivtd* 
ness and vigour. 

Kent’s Cavern, near Torquay (England), 
contains remains of special mterest. " The 
age and appearance of the various strata 
mdicate that it was the home of human 



OuTLim or Wall-Paintings, Altamira 
(L ength about 45} ieet). 


covers and clothing, as we know from the 
discovery of dint skin*scrapers and bone 
needles. 

Some of t)be cave^iwellers were talented 
ariisilt. they carved engravings on stone 
and bohA tetftonents, modelled figures in 
day, and emmred the walls of their caverns 
: with paintings in red, yellow, brown and 
Other bri|^t edonrs. Nearly seventy years 
ago f^jlQ a Spmiidi nobleman was digg^ m 
the floor of A CA«« (m bis estate at Altamira. 
in Northoyi Spedn, when his little daughtor, 
^ 'fib'lAsa^ about, suddeniy pointed 
to il#e«ipitomlh<ttted,'* Toros I toros t ’* 
the itartled fother, on 


beings during many ages even to medieval 
times. In the large chamber near the 
entrance a series of snperincumhent deposits 
was investigated, consisting of (i) blade 
mould three to twdve inches in thickness; 
(2) granular stalagmite of from a few inches 
to three feet in thickness ; (3) red cave earth 
of variable thickness ; (4} crystalline stalag* 
mite, sometimes of the great thkikness d 
twelve feet ; (5) the deposit known as the 
Brecda. In the first or uppermost of these, 
were found a number of tdics of the neolithic 
period with a few articles brohM and 
pottery of comparativdy recent date, assodr 
ated with bones of various domcsftic udmali 
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of existing spedes. In the third deposit, for the use of man. This widely diffused 
below the stalagmite, evidences were dis- myth that fire was std^ m^ have its} 
covered of a much greater antiquity. Sterne origin in the difficulty of the n^aoduction ! 
implements of the rode palaeolithic type of fire; if the savages of one ooloi^ let iheh's’ 
were numerous, and, in lesser numbm, fire go out, the brat thing th^ could do,} 
bone implements such as harpoon heads, a was to get a li^t from the fire of a neigh* 
pin, an awl. and a needle were found, bouring group. Hostile tribes would natoiw . 
Associated with these were the bones and ally refuse to supply each othfr with a light}' 
teeth of the cave hyena, the mammoth, and and a high value would soon" be set on the 
the tiger. In the Breccia below the crystal- possession of fire, praking theft the only 
line stalagmite, human flint im- 
plements were associated with the 
cave bear." A most interesting 
representative collection of finds 
in the cavern is to be seen at 
the Torquay Museum; it is also 
represented in the Stone Age 
section of the British Museum 
and in other collections through- 
out the coimtry. The importance 
of these discoveries is in the testi- 
mony they bear to the immense 
antiquity of man, tp his existence 
here in palaeolithic times, to his 
habits and mode of life, and to 
the character of his four-footed 
associates. 

The Children's Story gives some 
account of Cave-Man and of the 
discovery of fire. The following 
story firom Greek myths has been 
included in this Introduction, as it 
will probably be found useful for 
future reference, or for a " Friday Promsthbus akd Atlas 

Afternoon Story." 

Prometheus Is Ushed to a fluted Doric oolamn: an tean his breast. 

The story ot ftometheu^-No *’*** "*** 

race is found without fire, but 

nothing is known about the actual dis- method by which to obtain it. In the 
coveiy of fire among any people, the Odyss^ we read how, ev^ as late as tlM. 
account given in the Children's Story of Homeric times, men used carefully to pi«* 
how Man first learnt the use of it bring serve their fire : " As when a iwrti hafh 
pnrriy imaginary. It is, however, in* hidden away a brand in the bUi/»V embers 
toesting to note that among the myths at an upland farm, one that, hath no nri^* 
oi Tomy coimtries, mcluding Australia, hour nigh, and so saveth the,„seed of fire; 
America, New* Zealand, India and Europe, that be may not have to seek a light other* 
there occurs the common belief that fire where." <, 

was stdten, rither by a human boo, ox hy In the beautihil Giedc myths itjn xela^ i 
some otiier creature, and Inpught to earth how fire wy«h|roeg^itofg^h^ 
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the p&tron and' champion of Man. Prome* 
theas, Whose name signifies “ fo^hoogfat/^ . 
was cbe of the 'Titans, a mighty »oe of . 
demi-gods ; he was the brother of Atlas, 
wim sni^rted th| heavens on his idioalders, 
.‘.and of Epimetheus, aftothought." 

During the reign of Zeus, an assembly 
/ of gods and mm liiet at Mecone to decide 
what portums of slain animals the gods 
^oold recmve in sacrifice. Prometheus 
divided an ox into two potions ; on one 
heap he p(tt the best parts wrapp^ in the 
ddn, but with the stomach, which is the 
worst part, on the top ; on the other heap 
he pot the bones, covering them with a 
layer of fat to look like meat. He then 
inidted the Icurd of the heavens to choose 
which heap he would have. Zeus perceived 
the stratagem and avenged the insult ofiered 
him by the champion of the human race by 
withholding from man the gift of fire. The 
cunning Prometheus, therefore, stole fire 
for the use of Man, concealed it in a hollow 
fennel stalk, and brought it down to earth. 
*The feimel stalk is still used in the Greek 
islands as a means of carrying a light, 
the fact of its common use being probably 
the reason why it found its way into this 
myth. 

The enraged Zeus thereupon chained 
Prometheus to an icy crag in the Caucasus. 
There he remained for thirty thousand years, 
e3^>oaed by turns ,to scorching sun and 
freezing winds, and tortured by an eagle, 
who daily ^devoured his liver, which grew 
again in the night. Not content with this 
. punishment, Zeus also caused Pandora, the 
first woman, to be created, who by her 
chasms and beauty should bring miseiy 
u^ofi human race, each of the gods 
giving her some power by which she was to 
wtark the ruin of Man. Zeus presented this 
■dailgetous gift to Prometheus's brother 
EpioKtiteus, Who took her to wife. By 
her curiosity to see inside a closed jar which 
bdofi^ lo Epimetheus, and whidi he had 
Iwlnddep to open. Pandora let loose 
in iM worid diseases and snfierings of every 


Ai the expiratirm of the thirty thousand 
years, Hercules, on his way to undertake 
one of his twelve Labours, killed the eagle 
which tormented Prometheus and delivered 
him from his bonds. In return for his release 
the aged prisoner, grown wise in solitude 
and misoy, gave Hercules good counsel, 
concerning his task, and 2^us consented to 
pardon the Mend of Man. In other versions 
of the story, Prometheus is- often presented 
in connection with the goddess Athena, 
with whose assistance he is said to have 
ascended into heaven to obtain fire, and 
there secretly lighted a torch at the chariot 
of Helios, the god of the sun. At Athens, 
Prometheus had a sanctuary, from which 
a tordi race took place in his honour. 

In the illustration Prometheus is repre^ 
sented as a young man with long hair, 
bound hand and foot to a fluted Doric 
column. The eagle stands on his body, 
tearing his breast, while the blood fells in 
large drops to the grotmd. Before him .. 
stands a bearded figure, probably represent* 
ing his brother Atlas, who bears the world 
on his shoulders as a large rounded object. 

CHILDBE1P8 STOBT 

Long, long ago, so long ago that we cannot 
count the years, men, women and children 
were very strange beings. They had no 
clothes, no houses, no pet dogs and cats, and . 
no sheep, cows and horses. Indeed, they 
had none of the useful and beautiful things \ 
we have to-'day. . 

In those early times there were no busy 
cities, no railways, factories or fidds. Mudi . 
of the land was covered with dense forests, 
in which lived bears, wolves, elephants with . . 
shaggy hair and other wild animials. On tihe ! 
grassy uplands roamed great herds of wild ' 
horses, bison or wild cattle, and deer. 

The men often had to fight some of these. . 
animals. They would throw stxmes at them, V 
or hit them with a large stone or a wooden 
dub. The people Hved in caves uhere the 
wild beasts could not easfly get at them^, 
For food they had berries, nuts, birds* eggsji 
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and shell-fish. Sometimes they caught a 
rabbit or killed a bird. Then they had meat, 
but they had to eat it raw, for they did not 
know how to make a fire and cook meat. 

You see, then, that Cave-Man lived very 
much like a bear or a wolf. But Cave-Man 
had better brains than a bear, or a wolf, or 
any other animal. He could think and find 
things out. He found out how to take the 
skin of! a bear and wrap it round his body 
to keep himself warm at night. Now, if your 
little dog is cold he does not know how to 
take the skin off a rabbit and put it round 
him. The brain is the most wonderful part 
of Man. He can think and find out. 

Hundreds and thousands of years went by. 
Man went on thinking, and he found out 
'many important things. We do not know 
exactly how he found them out, but these 
stories will teU you something about them. 

He found he could make a fiint stone with 
sharp cutting edges by chipping it with 
another stone. A large flint with sharp 
edges was very useful. It was Man’s first 
tool, though he did not know how to make 
a handle to it. With it he could shape a thick 
branch of a tree into a club and he could 
cut sweet roots for food. 

One day, we may suppose, when Man 
was out hunting; he saw a very strange sight. 
Something bright and red and crackling 
was eating up the forest trees. It came 
nearer and nearer and he felt that it was 
hot. Then Man was afraid and ran away. 
Can you guess what he had seen ? 

It was fire. For a long time Idan did not 
see fire again. Then one day in his cave he 
was rubbing together two dry pieces of 
wood, when he felt that they were growing 
warm. This was strange to him, so he went 
on rubbing and rubbing, making the wood 
hotter and hotter. Presently the wood began 
to bum, and Man found out that in this way 
he could make fire for himself. 

There are men still living who make fire 
with pieces of wood. Have you ever heard 
of the country called Australia ? I am sure 
the boys have, for some of England's best 
CTicketers go to far-away Australia to play 


there, and sometimes a team of Australians 
comes to England to play. The Australians 
are mostly British, but in their land are 
some native people who live in much the 
same way as the ihen of long, long ago once 
lived in Europe. ’ 

The picture shows us some of these men. 
One is uang a twirl-stick to make fire. He 
puts one end of the stick , in a small hole in 
a piece of wood. Then he rolls the stick in 
the palms of his hands so that it twirls first 
one way and then the other. The point of the 
stick becomes hotter and hotter, till at last the 
dust rubbed off in the hole becomes so hot 
that it bums. The native then lights a little 
dried grass and soon has a fire. 

Some man of long ago found out another 
way of making this wonderful fire. One day, 
we may imagine, he picked up a kind of 
stone he had not seen before. It was really 
a small lump of ironstone. It felt very 
heavy, so he thought he would chip a piece 
off it to see what it was like inside. He hit 
it hard with his flint tool and jumped with 
surprise to see sparks fly out. He hit the 
iron with the flint again and there were 
more sparks. They looked very pretty and 
he called his little boy to come and look too. 
There was some d^ moss near by, and 
suddenly the sparks set the moss on fire 
and made a blaze. How wonderful it was 1 
Man had found out another way of making 
fire. 

Now Man could keep warm in his cave 
by building a roaring fire near t];ie entrance. 
Fire, too, made him safe at night, for wild 
beasts are afraid of it. For dinner he could 
have roast meat, which was more pleasant 
than raw meat. He could broil his meat on 
burning logs, or roast it on a stick planted 
sloping over the fire. Sometimes he might 
cook it in the hot ashes, as Boy Scouts bake 
potatoes. In time Man found out how to 
make an oven by digging a pit in the ground 
and lining it with large stones. In the 
pit he made a fire, and when fire had| 
burnt out he put his meat <hi the hot 
and covered the top of the pit with branches 
and leaves. 
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Some of these -Cave-Men painted pictures 
on the walls and ceilings of their caves. 
About seventy years ago a Spanish gentleman 
and his little daughter went to a large cave 
where the early men once lived. The gentle- 
man was busy digging in the cave to see if 
he could find any of the old stone tools left 
by the Cave-Men. 'Suddenly his daughter 
touted, " Toros I toros ! ” (These are 
Spanish words for, " Bulls I bulls 1 ”) The 
f«ither was startled and looked up to see 
his daughter pointing at the ceiling. There 
he saw some wonderful pictures of bulls 
which the Cave-Men had painted. 

In other caves in France and Spain more 
pictures of animals painted in red, yellow 
and brown have been found. If you visit 
these caves you can see paintings of wild 
horses galloping along, huge mammoths 
with shaggy hair, reindeer and bulls. How 
wonderful it is that Man of so long ago 
found out how to paint such pictures I 

TEAGHINO HINTS 

1. Long, long ago. — It is of little use to 
express time for young children in figures. 
Two thousand means much the same to 
them as two hundred thousand, and one 
can speak only of long, long ago, or once 
upon a time. The children should, however, 
clearly understand that the story of early 
Man is substantially true ; it is not a fairy 
tale. 

A great deal of time can easily be wasted 
on the subject of early Man, as children will 
be very ready to speculate on his state. The 
main point to bring out is that " Man could 
think and find out." 

See that children clearly understand that 
the process of " finding out " extended over 
an enormous period of >time; that the 
" finding out ” did not necessarily happen 
in Englwd, or in any other particular place ; 
that Mnn was scattered over many parts 
of the gtobe. 

8. jSavgft LBte.— -There are many tribes 
: of peo^ /tjO-^y who depend mainly 


on wild food. In tropical forests savages 
may easily live on what nature provides, 
like the Andaman Islanders who gather 
fruits and honey, hunt wild pigs, and catdi 
turtle and fish. On the inhospitable island 
of Tierra dd Fuego the natives feed mostly 
on diell-fish, so that in the course of ages 
shells and fidibones have formed long 
banks near the shore. Such rubbish heaps, 
or " kitchen middens," are foimd here and 
there all round the coasts of the world 
marking the ancient resorts of such tribes. 
Among the " kitchen middens " on the 
coasts of Denmark, archaeologists search for 
relics of the people of the Stone Age, who 
led a life like that of the Fuegians. 

8. The Discovery of Fire. — Children find 
it hard to realise that safety matches were 
unknown until quite recent years. Refer to 
the horse’s shoe striking out the spark from 
the fiint as it trots along the road, and speak 
of the flint and sted as used before safety 
matches. Note, also, the pocket-lighter 
with its steel wheel, flint and petrol. Refer 
to the far distant time before the discovery 
of metal, and demonstrate how heat is 
-produced by rubbing a piece of wood on the 
table, or school desk. Children will readily 
supply further examples of the phenomenon 
of heat produced by friction. 

Let the children twist a lead-pencil in the 
palms of the hands to imitate the action of 
the twirl-stick. Point out the continent of 
Australia on a map of the world. 

Draw on the blackboard a sketch of the 
ancient fire apparatus found in an Egyptian 
tomb. The bow-drill is similar to that still 
frequently used by carpenters and metal- 
workers at the present day. The drill-stock, 
A, is hdd upright in the left hand by the 
hollow drill-head, B, which fits on the top 
of the stock. The fire-stick, C, fits into 
the hollow at the bottom of the stock. The 
stock is made to revolve rapidly by the 
twisted cord of the drill-bow, D, when the 
latter is moved quickly forwards and back- 
wards. The fire-stock, E, is a piece of soft 
wood showing marks of fire. The action of 
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the bow-drill can be re^y demoilstrated 
by making a small bow from a bent stick or 
piece of cane, and then twisting the string 
round the middle of another straight stick, 
as in F. 

4. Memory Work.— (a) Once upon a time 
Man lived in a cave like an animal, {b) Man 
was more clever than an animal for he could 
think and find out. (c) Man found out how 
to make fire by rubbing two sticks to- 
gether, and by striking ironstone and flint 
together, (d) Man could roast his meat by 
the fire, (e) Some of the Cave-Men painted 
pictures of animals on the walls of their 


ZhcadM.— (a) In what ways was^ Man dl 
long ago like an animal ? (ft) In what ways 
was Man of long ago different tom an 
animal ? (c) What were the first doth^ that 
Man wore ? (d) Why did M^ once eat his] 
meat raw ? (e) Tell of anything that you 
have noticed that makes warmth by rubbing. 
(/) Why do we sometimes see sparks fly off 
from a horse's hoofs when it is running ? 
(g) Name two wajrs in which fire was useful 
to Man. (A) A small boy of to-day sometimes 
tries to kill a bird in the same way as the 
men of long ago. What does the boy do ? 
(»■) If you go into your back-yard with a stick 
in your hand and see a rat, what will you 
probably do ? 






Part of the Frieze Painted on the Wall of a Rock Shelter at Alfbra, Southern Spain 

Among the animals depicted are goats, ibex, stags, fallow deer, oxen, horses, wolves and an eland. A troop of wild Spahish goaU il sees - 

crossing the field in characteristic attitudes. 







SKETCHES FOR THE BLACKBOARD 






Ancibkt FiRB Apparatus found in an Egyptian Tomb 


II. MAN’S BEST FRIEND 


PICTURE REFERENCE 



Cave-Man Making Friends with a Young Wolf 
(C lass Picture No. 2 in the portfolio) 


INTRODUCTION treeless wastes. The woolly rhinoceros, 

woolly mammoth and cave bear becaine 

T he Neolithic or New Stone Age extinct ; the hippopotamus, elephant, and 
dawned in Europe about ten thousand other large mammals found their way to 
years ago. The melting of the ice-fields tropical zones ; the reindeer retreated north- 
of the glacial epoch slowly refilled the ocean, ward, together with its hunters, 
and the map of Europe took on its present The men of the South, the so-called 
general shape. Vast forests, the outgrowth Mediterranean race, began to spread over 
of a temperate climate, began to cover the the depopulated r^ons of the North. This 

*4 
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race of short, dark-haired people had made 
much advancement in civilisation. ' They 
depended for food upon fishing rather than 
upon hunting ; they had learned to domesti- 
cate an im als ; they had developed a primi- 
tive agriculture. They had greatly increased 
the usefulnais of stone tools and weapons, 
and they had discovered how to make the 
bow with arrow-points of sharp flints. 
They knew how to make dwellings for them- 
selves, how to make sunbaked pottery, and 
how to plait and weave. 

Remains of Neolithic Man’s life are dis- 
covered widely distributed throughout a 
large part of Europe. Near watercourses, 
lakes and inlets of the sea, early communities 
fixed their settleinents. The earliest of these 
settlements are found on the shores of 
Denmark, where the wattle huts of pre- 
historic fishermen and hunters stretched 
far along the sea beach. The fishermen 
gathered m5niads of oysters and fished from 
rude boats, the hunters followed the wild 
boar and wild bull, and brought down water- 
fowl in the marshes. The refuse of their 
meals, bones and oyster shells, are gathered 
in ridges hundreds of feet long parallel with 
the shore-line. These heaps are to-day a 
storehouse of remains from the life of these 
prehistoric Norsemen. Here are found pieces 
of burnt clay and broken pots, which in^cate 
that these men had learned how to make 
clay vessels by hardening with fire. Here, 
too, are fotmd heavy stone axes. 


The illilstration shows various primitive 
methods of fixing celts to wooden handles. 
The forest Indians of ]K:azil do this simply 
by selecting a suitable water-worn pebble, 
rubbing one end down to an edge, and 
binding it in a deft stick, as in b. Another 
rude method of fixing a handle to form a 
woodman's or warrior's axe, was to stick 
a celt into a club, such as c, which shows 
such a tool or weapon dug out of an 
Irish bog. A more advanced method was 
to drill a hole through the stone to take 
the handle, as in d. The canoe-builders of 
Polynesia made a sort of carpenter's adze 
by binding a stone blade with the edge 
across in the handle, as in «. 

This chapter of the Children's Story 
suggests how Neolithic Man may have 
domesticated the dog, and how .the dog 
gradually became " Man’s best„ friend." 


CHILDBEN’S STORY 

As the years went by Cave-Man found 
strange things happening in that part of the 
world we now call Europe. The weather 
grew colder and colder. At last it grew so 
cold that a great part of the land was 
covered with ice. 

Many of the forests were frozen over. 
Some of the animals died from the cold. 


which have been ground sharp 
upon a whetstone. Besides axes, 
these men had chisels, knives, drills, 
saws, mostly made of flint, but 
sometimes of other hard stone. By 
lashing leather thongs round the 
axe-head, or by boring holes through 
the stone, Man fastened handles to 
his axes and hammers. With these 
valuable , tools he could now cut 
down trees and build himself dwel- 
lings. Many braces of early wooden 
dwellings have been fotmd in the 
Swiss Inkes. (These Lake Dwellings 
the object K^ Cluipter VI.) 



Stone Axes, Etc, 

»-poUahed stoae oelt (England); fr— pebble ground to edge and mount^ 
in twig handle (modern Brazil); celt fixed in wooden club Ireland); 
d-^tone axe bored for a handle (England) ; #--stone ndze (modem Polyneaia). 
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but many wandered towards the^South to 
find homes where it was warmer. 

Where the ice had not reached, Man lived 
in his cave with his warm skins and hot 
fires. Luckily for him, one animal, the rein- 
deer, can live where it is very cold. There 
were plenty of reindeer at that time and 
Man hunt^ them for food. 

Still more thousands of years went by. 
Slowly the ice melted and the sun shone 
more strongly. After a long, long time, none 
of the great ice cap was left in Europe. Forests 
once more grew over much of the land. 
Many wild animals never came back, but 
there were still the bear, wolf, wild ox, wild 
boar and deer for Man to hunt. 

A new people from the warm South now 
wandered into Europe. Man from the South 
had found out how to do many more things 
with sticks and stones. He had found out 
how to fasten a large sharp stone, or cdt, 
to a wooden handle and make an axe. 

Have you ever tried to fasten a stone to a 
wooden handle ? It is not very easy to do, 
and Man must have tried all sorts of ways of 
fixing the stone before he made a good axe. 

Man had learned how to make a spear 
with a sharp-edged flint at one end. Man, 
too, had found out how to make and use 
a bow and arrows. 

You can make a bow and arrows quite 
easily, but then you have been told how to 
do it. But the Man who first made a bow 
had no one to show him how it was made. 
He had to find out for himself how to bend 
a stick, and how to fasten a strip of raw 
hidd for the string. Man made arrow-heads 
of smaU ^arp flints and fastened them to 
his arrows with hide. 

With his axe and his spear and his bow, 
Man the Hunter could kill plenty of animals 
and birds for food! He could thus get skins 
to keep him warm and protect his body from 
thorns and prickles. Sometimes he had more 
meat than he could eat. The bones and odd 
pieces of meat he threw on the ground of his 
cave. 

One day, we may suppose, as Man sat 
half adeep after a meal, he saw Wild Dog 


creep out of the wood and come quietly up 
to see -what Man had left from his meaL 
Man sat very stilL Wild Dog came nearer 
and nearer. Man took a stick and put a 
piece of meat on the point of it. Then ^ 
very, very quietly held it out to Wild Dog. 
At first ^\nd Dog did not know-^what to do. 
He looked this way and that way. He crq>t 
a little nearer to the meat and stopped, and 
looked round again. Then he made a run, 
seized the meat, and slipped back into the 
wood. 

The next day, and the next. Wild Dog 
came again at meal-times. Man and his 
family liked to see him coming and held out 
bits of food in their hands for him to eat. 
At last Wild Dog became w tame that he 
lived with Man in his cave.* 

Years and years went by and Man made 
friends with Wild Cow, and Fig, and Goat, 
and Sheep. They all came to live near him 
and he took care of them. They gave him* 
milk, meat and wool. Man who kept sheep 
and goats and cows was quite well off. He 
could now have plenty of food without 
going to hunt for it in the forests. He had 
more time to think and more time to find 
out new things. 

Later in this book we shall read how Man 
left his cave and built himself a house. To 
keep his cows and sheep and pigs safe from 
wild animals he made a sort of farmyard 
by building walls of earth. Every night 
before the sun went down he and Tame Dog 
drove the animals into the farmyard. Tame 
Dog only pretended to sleep at night, for at 
the least sound of a creeping footstep up he 
would spring and bark'to warn his master. 

When Man went hunting in the woods he 
took Tame Dog with him„and taught him, 
how to pick up the rabldts and bir^ which* 
Man shot with his bow. When they went 
back to the cave the diildrm patted Tame 
Dog, and he licked their hands and then lay 
down before the fire to ideep. 

It took a very long time for aU thiw 
things to happen, but, in the aid. Wild 
Dog became Tame Dog, jand Man called him 
his best friend. 
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TBAIliBIHO HINTS 

1. The Taming WiM Animato. — Children 
will readily understand how wild animals 
and birds can be tamed by the offer of food. 
The feeding of pigeons in the parks and about 
public buildings wilf be familiar to many 
town children. Country children will be able 
to recount how tame the robins and other 
birds are in winter time, when food is 
scan%. 

The horse was one of the last animals 
to be domesticated. It was not till the time 
of the Assyrians that the horse was largely 
used in warfare. It should be noted, too 
(for the point is likely to arise in the class). 


Ages of Europe, when knights still smashed 
helmets in with their heavy maces. The 
modem English {xrliceman has a truncheon. 
The club still survives in the mace as a 
symbol of power when it is carried by a 
Sovereign as an emblem of ro3ral authority, 
or when it is laid on the table during the 
sitting of Parliament. 

8. Axes. — The word celt (pronounced sdi) 
used for the various chisel-like, stone instru- 
ments of ancient tribes is taken from Latin 
ceUis, a chisel. (The name of the implements 
called ceUs has nothing to do with the name 
of the people called Cdts, or Kelts.) A stone 
celt put into a handle made an axe. Various 
methods of fixing celts in handles are illus- 



Kbindebr of the Tundra 


that the domestic fowl, which came originally 
from India, was not introduced till the time 
of the Persians. 

8. Olnlw. — ^Among the simplest of weapxms 
is the thick stick or cudgel, which, when 
heavier, or knobbed, is converted into the 
club. (Hercules is generally pictured canying 
a huge dub on his shoulder.) The club could 
be hurled by the hunter in the same way as a 
Zulu to-day can bring down an antelope at a 
surprising Stance with a throw of his knob- 
kerry. The old Egyptian fowlers may be 
seen in pictures flinging flat, curved sticks 
into the midst of a flight of wild-duck. The 
Australians make a "come-back” boom- 
erang. Used a weapon, the club passed 
on throuii^ the ' centuries to the Middle 


trated on page 25. Get the children to 
imagine the difficulties of finding out how 
to make serviceable stone tools and weapons. 
Encourage some child to make a stone axe 
at home and bring it to school. Some boy 
may have a bow and arrows at home, or, in 
any case, a simple one can be readily made 
in class. 

4 . Reindeer. — If the children have already 
learnt the story of the Eskimo, they will 
remember that these people of the cold 
North still hunt the reindeer. Certain tribes, 
e.g., the Laplanders, have domesticated the 
animal. This affords a striking illustration 
of the way in which some tribes have 
changed their habits from hunters to herds- 
men. 
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5. Menuny Work.— (a) From sticks and 
stones Man found out how to make an axe, 
a spear and a bow. (6) Then Man the Hunter 
could kill plenty of animals and birds for 
food, (c) Because Man could think, he found 
out how to make friends with Wild Dog, 
and with Wild Cow, Pig, Sheep and Goat. 
(d) Tame Dog became Man’s best friend, 
and went vtrith him to look after the cows 
and sheep or to hunt in the forest. 


6. Exercises.— (a) When the ice cap covered 
much of Europe, how did the CavC'Man get 
food ? (b) How did the Man in the picture 
make his axe ? (c) How can you teach a dog 
to do tricks? (d) How did Man become 
better off when he had found out how to 
make a bow ? (e) Why do we call the dog 
" man’s best friend ” ? (/) Tell as many 
names as you can of animals that Man has 
tamed. 



Eskimo Hatchets, Hammers, and Mattocks or Bone 
, {British Museum), 



III. THE CLEVER RIVER-MEN 


PI(n!DRE RKyKRKWCHii 



rLOUCilllNO AND SOWING IN EGYPT UURING THE PYRAMID AgE 


T he Class Picture (No. 3 in the port- 
folio) is adapted from the above 
scene painted on an Egyptian noble’s 
tomb. There are two ploughmen, one 
driving the oxen and one holding the 
plough. The wooden plough was derived 
from such a wooden hoe as is seen in 
use by the man in front of the oxen. Imagine 
the hoe reversed with the handle extended 
to make the beam of the plough, and 
two short handles attached for the use 
of the ploughman. The man with the hoe 
breaks up the clods left by the plough, and 
the sower scatters seeds from a curious bag 
which he carries before him. 

nncBODUcnoN 

The Children’s Story in this lesson deals 
with an imaginary account of the first 
cultivation of grain. 

Pejrhaps the most revolutionary discovery 
made by earl^y Man was the art of agriculture. 


The assurance of a regular food supply is 
the basis of the settled state of society which 
is the first step to civilisation. The antiquity 
of agriculture is shown by the high degree 
of civilisation attained by the ancient 
Egyptians and Babylonians, with their 
temples and palaces, governments and 
armies. Such stability could have been 
reached and maintained only by the practice 
of agriculture through many centuries. 
Exactly when and how the discovery of the 
cultivation of crops was made is not known. 
It would seem that both barley and wheal 
grew wild in the Nile Valley, and early 
settlers may have used them for food when 
they first established themselves in the land. 
In the Land of the Two Rivers wheat was 
grown about the same time that it was 
cultivated in Egypt. Probably agriculture 
reached Europe from the East by way of 
the Danube basin, and thence spread down 
the Elbe and the Rhine valleys westwards 
into France and Belgium. 

*9 
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A — Australian Digging- 

•tick : 6 — Swedish Wooden 
Hoe or “ Hack.” 


The beginnings of agri- 
culture must have come 
naturally to the rude 
savage, skilled as he was 
in the habit of the food- 
plants he gathered. He 
must have known well 
enough that if seeds and 
roots are put in a proper 
place in the ground they 
will grow. 

Much has been learnt 
as to the invention of 
agricultural implements 
by noticing how rude 
tribes till the soil. The 
Australian Aborigine 
carries a pointed stick 
to dig up eatable roots. 
It is likely that such a 
pointed stick as was used 
to dig up roots, was also 
the first instrument used 
for digging up the soil 
and planting roots and 
seeds. An improvement 
in the pointed stick was 
a flat-bladcd tool like a 


spear, or paddle, the ancestor of the modern 
spade. The hoe is derived from the pick 
or hatchet. The primitive hoe, or “hack," 


that was used in Sweden until modem times. 


was nothing more than a stout stake of 
spruce-fir with a bough sticking out at the 
lower end cut short and 


ing as it is practised in parts of Palestine 
to-day. 

The monumental records of Egsrpt are 
the source of the earliest information on 
agriculture. The Egypt of the Pharaohs 
was a land of great estates farmed either 
by tenants, or by slaves, or by labourers 
under the supervision of stewards. Egypt 
owed its fertility to the periodical inunda- 
tions of the Nile, the water from which was 
distributed by canals over more distant 
parts of the valley. After the subsidence 
of the floods, the land was ploughed by oxen 
yoked to simple wooden ploughs, the clods 
being afterwards levelled by hand with 
wooden hoes. The seed was pressed into 
the soil by the feet of sheep driven over 
the fields. At harvest the com was cut 
high on the stalks with short sickles and put 
up in sheaves, after which the grain was 
trodden out on threshing floors by the hoofs 
of oxen. Women did the winnowing by 
tossing the grain into the air with small 
w^ooden boards, so that the chaff was blown 
aw^ay by the wind. 

The agriculture of the Land of the Two 
Rivers also depended largely on irrigation, 
and traces of ancient canals can still be 
seen in Babylonia. Both Babylonia and 
Assyria were large producers of cereals, 
but little is known of their methods of 
agriculture. 


pointed. A heavy wooden 
hoe of this kind was 
dragged by men through 
the ground, thus plough- 
ing a furrow. Later, this 
primitive plough was 
made in two pieces with 
a handle for the plough- 
man and a pole for the 
men to drag by. Finally, 
two oxen were yoked in 
instead of men. 

The accompanying 
illustration shows plough- 
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The illustration of Greek agriculture is 
interesting, for, although it depicts a scene 
many centuries later than that shown by 
the Egyptian picture, the methods employed 
are much the same. 

THE CHILDBEN’S STORY 

' Every boy and girl knows that bread is 
made from flour. Flour is the fine meal 
made by grinding wheat between great 
stones in a mill. Sometimes a sort of bread 
is made from the flour of barley, or rye, or 
maize. All these plants — ^wheat, barley, rye, 
maize — are grasses. 

Who first found out how to crush seeds 
of grasses and make the flour into bread? 
Nobody can answer this question, because 
nobody knows. The people who lived long, 
long ago could not write, so that we have 
no books to tell us how bread was first 
made. 

Perhaps this clever thing was found out 
by Woman. We may imagine that while 
Man was out hunting with Tame Dog, or 
fishing, or minding his sheep, Woman picked 
grass seeds. She made baskets of woven 
grass in which to carry the seeds to the cave. 
Then she placed a few seeds on a large flat 
stone; she took another flat stone in her 
hands and moved it backwards and forwards 
on the seeds, crushing them into flour. 
With water, and perhaps with a little honey, 
she made small flat cakes, which she baked 
on hot stones taken from her fire. 

We do not know how Woman learned to 
sow seeds and grow plants, but it may have 
happened in some such way as this. Some- 
times Woman spilt seed from her basket on 


to the ground. One day she saw that the 
seeds she had dropped were growing. Every 
day she watched these tiny plants and she 
cleared the stones from them. She showed 
Man her growing plants and they laughed 
together as they looked at them. 

The grass grew taller and taller, and when 
the seeds came Woman gathered them in her 
basket. Some she made into bread and some 
she planted. She cleared a piece of groimd 
from weeds and stones, and grew her seeds 
there. 

Years and years went by. Man and 
Woman had learned much more about 
growing grass seeds for making bread. Man 
cut a thick stick with a crook at one end, 
and with it he broke up the hard ground to 
make it soft. This was Man's first hoe. Then 
he threw his seeds over the broken ground 
and trod them into it. 

In time he found out that his grass plants 
liked the sun and water, and that the best 
place to grow seeds was in a warm, damp 
spot. So he went to live on a flat piece of 
land down by the river. 

Every year, in this land by the river, 
something strange happened, Man saw the 
water in the river begin to rise. It came 
rushing along, rising higher and higher, 
till it flowed over the banks and flooded the 
ground where he was going to sow his seeds. 
He did not know why the water came rushing 
down and flooding his land, for it was not 
raining where he lived. But we know that 
far away on the mountains where this same 
river begins there is snow, and when the 
hot summer sun melts the snow into water 
it comes rushing down so fast that it floods 
the land. On the mountains, too, it some- 
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times rains for weeks together, and this rain 
also helps to fill the great river. 

Man found that when the water in the 
river stopped rising, and the floods had ail 
gone away, there was a layer of fine mud 
soil left behind all over his land. In this soft 
mud soil he sowed his seeds. They grew so 
well that the grass seeds of wild wheat and 
wild barley were now much finer than they 
once were, and he could get more flour 
from them. 

Then Man wanted to plant more and more 
seeds, but it was hard work for him to hoe 
all the land. So he took a long thick stick 
with a stout crook at one end ; he fastened 
it to the horns of his tame ox and let the 
ox pull his crooked stick over the ground. 
Man now had a plough. More years went by, 
and Man made a better and stronger plough, 
which needed two oxen to draw it along. 
Then, when he had scattered his seed, he 
drove his sheep over the field so that their 
feet should press the seeds firmly into the 
soil. 

There are many parts of the world where 
it is sunny and where rivers flood the land 
every year. It was to these places that men 
went to live and where they grew wheat and 
barley. We call these men the River-Men, 
In the picture we see some River-Men of long, 
long ago working in the fields. The land where 
they worked is called Egypt, and the river 
that floods the land every year is called the 
Nile. You will see that the men wear little 
clothing, for Egypt is a hot land all the year 
round. Very little rain falls in that land, 
so they do not need overcoats or umbrellas. 

There are two ploughmen, one driving the 
oxen and one holding the plough. The man 
with the hoe breaks up the clods left by the 
plough, and the sower scatters the seeds 
from his bag. After the sower come the 
sheep treading the seeds into the ground. 
Notice the long twisted horns of the sheep. 

This picture was painted by the River- 
Men on the wall of a tomb where a rich man 
was buried. It is thousands of years old, 
but it shows us exactly how the River- 
Men grew wheat and barley. 


TBACEBDDIO HINTS 

1. Honey. — Most children do not know 
that cane and beet sugar are products of 
modem times. Most of them will be puzzled 
to explain how people of earlier times 
sweetened their food. There is a short 
account of honey and sugar in the section 
on “General Knowledge," Vol. VI. 

2. Hoe. — An Egyptian hoe is illustrated 
for re-drawing on the blackboard. Apart 
from the form of this primitive tool, it is 
important to point out that hoes of this 
kind have been foupd in Egyptian tombs. 
This fact will help children to realise still 
better that these stories of long ago are 
true ; they are not fairy stories. 

8. Map. — Draw on the blackboard a 
sketch map of the Nile (page 36) and point 
out the mountains on which lies the snow. 
The subject of the inundations of 
the Nile is dealt with further in the next 
chapter, hence it will be useful to draw 
the map on brown paper and keep it for 
reference. 

4. Plotlgh. — The plough in the Egyptian 
scene should be compared with that in use 
in Palestine at the present day, (See black- 
board illustration.) This, too, is an instru- 
ment of the simplest construction. It is so 
light that the ploughman carries it on his 
shoulder to the field, where it is easily drawn 
by two small oxen. The plough consists of 
a crooked piece of wood armed with an iron 
point, or share. It has one handle, whicli 
the ploughman holds in his left hand. In his 
right hand he carries a goad, or long rod 
with a sharp point, with which to goad on 
the animals. The yoke is a light beam of 
wood about 4 feet long, with sticks about 
10 inches in length to fit over the necks of 
the oxen. 

6. Oxen. — English children are generally 
surprised to learn that oxen are used in 
many parts of the world at the present day 
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for agricultural and draught purposes. A 
team of oxen for ploughing and other tasks 
was used in the 20th century on Lord Bath- 
hurst's estate in Cirencester. For further 
notes on other draught animals used by man 
see “General Knowledge,” Vol. VI. 

6. Sowing.— Country children will be 
familiar with modem methods of sowing 
seeds with a “seeder," and rolling the 
ground. These will enjoy making compari- 
sons between modem and ancient methods. 
Reference might here be made to the scrip- 
tural parable of the Sower who scattered 
the seed by hand. Lines from the well-known 
hymn, “We plough the fields and scatter,” 
also provide a suitable illustration of the 
primitive method of sowing seeds. For 
town children it will be advisable to let 
them assist the teacher in planting a few 
grains of wheat, or barley, in a box of soil, 
so that they will understand why sheep 
were used to tread the seeds into the soil. 

7. Sammaiy. — Children delight in helping 
the teacher to prepare a blackboard summary 
of the lesson. A useful and pleasing plan 
is to print in capitals the word EGYPT in 
column form, and with the children's assis- 
tance constract sentences bearing on the 
lesson. By judicious selection of the chil- 
dren's answers (and some assistance from 
the teacher) the sentences can be arranged 
to summarise the story in proper sequence : 


Every year the river Nile floods the valley 
land of Egypt. 

Good soil for plants is brought down by 
the floods. 

Tear after year the River-Men planted their 
seeds in this river mud. 

Ploughs of ancient days were thick crooked 
sticks. 

The picture of the ploughman was painted 
on a tomb many thousands of years 
ago. 

8. Memory Work. — (a) The men of long 
ago found that wheat and barley grew best 
where there was plenty of sun and water. 
(b) Thousands of years ago men grew wheat 
and barley in Egypt, (c) Every year the 
river NUe floods the grain fields of Egypt 
and leaves a layer of mud in which plants 
grow well, (d) Oxen drew the wooden plough, 
and sheep trod the seeds into the soil. 

9. Exercises. — («) Why do we not know 
how bread was first made? ( 6 ) Where do 
the weeds come from that grow in our 
gardens and fields? (c) Why did many men 
choose to live in the land of Egypt? (d) Why 
does the river Nile flood the land every year? 
(e) How did the River-Men of Egypt sow 
their seeds? (/) What did the River-Men 
use to sweeten their cakes? (g) How do we 
know that the story of the River-Men of 
Eg3q)t is a true one? 



Rams Txbading Seed into the Ground 

From an old Egyptian picture carved in stone. 
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nCrUBE SEFEBENCE 



An Egyptian Shadoof 

(Class. Picture No. 4 in the portfolio) 


T he Egyptian Shadoof (No. 4 in the 
portfolio), the oldest of well sweeps, 
has been in use for many cen- 
turi^ for irrigating the fields of Egypt. 


The shadoof, or water-lift, consists of a pole 
so fastened that it can swing on the top of 
a post. On one end of the pole is hung a 
closely- woven basket, or a leathern or 
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earthen pot, with which to scoop out the 
water ; at the other end is fastened a heavy 
lump of Nile mud to counterpoise the weight 
of the water. Generally, the water is so far 
below the bank that three shadoofs are used, 
one above the other, to lift the water. The 
lowest man serves the middle man by pouring 
his water into a mud basin, and the middle 
man serves the upper man, who pours the 
water into a trench. 

INTRODUCinON 

The valley of the Nile was one of the 
earliest homes of civilisation. The fertile 
soil brought down by the annual inundation 
of the river, together with the soft and genial 
climate, attracted settlers. The following 
notes on the geography of the Nile will 
probably be helpful to the teacher in this 
and subsequent lessons. 

Of all the rivers of the world only the 
Mississippi-Missouri in North America is 
longer than the Nile. The sources of the 
principal streams of the Nile are formed by 
three lakes — ^Victoria, Albert and Edward — 
lying on the lofty East African plateau. 
Lake Victoria, on the equator, 3,700 feet 
above sea-level, is the largest lake in Africa. 
As the Nile leaves the lake it falls over a 
rocky ledge forming Ripon Falls. The two 
western lakes, Edward and Albert, lie in a 
narrow trough, bounded in great part by 
steep, lofty mountain walls. Lake Edward 
receives copious supplies of water from the 
snowy range of Ruwenzori. As the river 
descends from the high plateau many falls 
and rapids occur, the last and greatest being 
known as Murchison Falls. The country 
in the upper course of the Nile is densely 
forested. 

It will be seen from the map that near 
Gondokoro the Nile leaves the rocky gorge 
and enters the great plain of the Sudan. 
Here the country is of the savanna kind, 
that is, extensive grasslands with clumps 
of trees at intervals which give the general 
appearance of park-lands. The river now 
branches out into a slow-moving stream. 


and for about 300 miles north of Lado it is 
sometimes choked with dense masses of 
floating vegetation called Sudd. The chief 
tributary from the west is the Bahr-el- 



Ghazal. After its junction with the main 
stream the Nile continues the remaining 
2,000 miles of its journey to the sea 
through an almost rainless land. 
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At Khartoum the Blue Nile enters from 
the east. Rising in the Abyssinian High- 
lands it receives copious supplies of water 
from the rain and snow. About 200 miles 
north of Khartoum the last great tributary, 
the Atbara, joins the Nile. Both the Atbara 
and the Blue Nile bring down vast quan- 
tities of silt from thfe Abyssinian Highlands. 
Between Khartoum and Aswan, a distance 
of more than 1,000 miles, there are six 
cataracts, over which boats can go only 
in flood time. Before receiving the Atbara, 
the Nile has entered the desert zone, and the 
valley of the river is like a continuous 
desert oasis, the date palm being the char- 
acteristic plant. On the west lies the vast 
region of shifting sands known as the Libyan 
Desert, on which a few scattered oases are 
to be found, such as Siwa and Kharga. On 
the east of the Nile is the plateau of the 
Nubian Desert, which lies within the northern 
part of the great S-shaped bend of the river. 
In the lower part of its course there is only 
a narrow strip of desert land between the 
river and the ridge of hills which separate 
it from the Red Sea. On nearing the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Nile forms a delta 
composed of the silt brought down by 
the river and its tributaries. Thus Egypt 
is the gift of the Nile. The name Delia 
was first given to this part of the Nile 
river as it is in the form of the Greek 
letter D, which is written A and pronounced 
delta. 

The only two navigable branches of the 
Delta are at the river ports of Rosetta and 
Damietta, from which places these branches 
take their names. The level land forming 
the Delta is traversed by sluggish streams 
which flow into shallow lakes or lagoons, cut 
off from the sea by narrow sandbanks. At 
a point on the river where the main branches 
of the Delta separate, a great weir called 
the Barrage has been built across the 
stream. By its means the flow of water 
into the Delta can be regulated so that a 
supply is always available for the crops. 
Numerous canals have been made joining 
the channels of the river. 


The great importance of the Nile to the 
countries through which it flows lies in its 
yearly inundations — floodings. The Blue 
Nile is fed by torrential monsoon rains from 
the Abyssinian Highlands, so that the river 
carries down a great body of water, charged 
with sediment. In addition, the three great 
lakes act as reservoirs to hold the abundant 
equatorial rainfall, so that the White Nile 
has a constant supply of water through 
the year. The rise of the Nile begins in June, 
and the flood is at its height in late Septem- 
ber. In order to prevent all the flood water 
rushing to the sea, the Barrage was made at 
the head of the Delta, and at Aswan, near 



Nile Boat 


the first cataract, a huge dam, miles in 
length, has been constructed. It is made 
of great granite blocks ; on the top is a road 
which makes it possible for people to cross 
the river. By means of the dams a much 
larger area of land can be irrigated than 
previously could be watered. 

In the lower part of its course, below 
Haifa, the Nile offers an uninterrupted water- 
way. Curious Egyptian sailing boats, having 
one or two sails, are the characteristic 
native craft of the Nile; they are called 
feluccas. 

The following Egyptian myth will be 
useful for a “Friday Afternoon Story.” 
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A STORY OF ANCIENT EGYPT 

This story was found on an ancient 
papyrus. It tells of a sailor who was ship- 
wrecked on an island where lived a serpent. 
It is something like the story of Sindbad the 
Sailor, which you may have read in the 
book called the Arabian Nights, 

A sailor of Egypt set out in a ship one 
hundred and fifty cubits long, and forty 
cubits wide, with one hundred and fifty 
sailors on board. They were the best sailors 
in the land of Egypt, men who had seen 
heaven and earth, whose hearts were braver 
than those of lions. The sailors thought that 
the wind would be favourable, and the sea 
calm ; but as soon as they had got out to 
sea a storm arose. 

Great waves broke over the ship, and it 
was driven towards the shore. Suddenly it 
crashed on a rock and was broken in pieces 
by the violence of the waves. 

The crew were washed from the deck and 
perished in the boiling waves. All were 
drowned except one. He seized a plank and 
the waves threw him upon an island. There 
he found some thick bushes, and lay down 
to rest. It became very dark and he slept 
until the next day. 

Rising in the morning he felt very hungry 
and went in search of food. He was most 
fortunate, for he found figs and grapes and 
many kinds of berries, nuts, melons, fish, and 
birds. He then made a good meal, and threw 
away all that he did not want. Next he dug 
a ditch, and lit a fire, and prepared to 
sacrifice to the gods. 

Suddenly he heard a voice like thunder. 
At first he thought it was the roaring of the 
waves of the sea. The trees trembled ; the 
earth shook. Looking up he saw a great 
serpent approaching. The serpent was 
thirty cubits long; it had a beard that 
hung down two cubits; its body was 
covered with gold. It planted itself before 
the terrified sailor and said : 

" What hath brought thee, little one, what 
hath brought thee ? If thou dost not tell 


me at once what hath brought thee to this 
island, thou shalt be burned up with a flame, 
or thou must tell me something I knew not 
before, something of which I have never 
heard." 

Then the serpent seized him in his mouth, 
carried him to his den, and laid him down 
unharmed. 

Then the serpent spoke again. "What 
hath brought thee, little one, to the isle in 
the midst of the sea, whose shores are in 
the midst of the waves ? " 

The sailor replied " I set sail in a ship, 
a great ship, by the orders of Pharaoh, to go 
to the mines. It was manned by one hundred 
and fifty of the best sailors of the land of 
Egypt, who had seen heaven and earth, and 
whose hearts were stouter than those of the 
gods. A storm wrecked the ship. I, even I 
alone, was saved and here I am with thee, 
for I was cast up on this isle by a wave of 
the sea." 

" Fear not, fear not, little one," said the 
sequent, " let not thy face show sorrow. If 
thou art here with me it is because God hath 
let thee live. It is He who hath brought 
thee to the Isle of the Double where nothing 
is wanting, and which is full of all good 
things. Behold ; thou shalt stay with me 
four months, then a ship shall come from 
thy country with sailors. Thou mayest 
depart with them and be happy. 

" Here I dwell with my brothers and 
children, and retainers. We are seventy-five 
serpents in all. If thou art strong and 
patient thou shalt see thy native land once 
more." 

Then the serpent bowed to the sailor, 
and the sailor bowed to the ground before 
him. 

The grateful sailor replied to the serpent 
and said: "When I return I shall speak 
of thee to Pharaoh, and make known thy 
greatness to him. I shall send thee sweet 
perfumes, cinnamon and spices, and the 
incense which is offered to the gods. For 
thee I shall slay asses in sacrifice. I shall 
send ships to thee filled with all the wonders 
of Egypt. The whole people of Egypt shall 
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give thee thanks, O friend of men in a distant 
country of which men have never heard/* 

The serpent smiled and said: “When 
once thou leavest this island thou shalt 
never see it again, for it will be changed 
into waves/’ 

After four months, as the serpent had 
foretold, a ship of Sgypt arrived. The sailor 
climbed a high tree in order to see it better. 


Of course, such people know exactly what 
to do to help their plants to grow. They 
prick up the soil when it becomes hard, and 
they pull out all the weeds. When the sun 
is very hot the plants hang down their heads 
as though they were sad, and then we know 
that they need water. Watering plants with 
a can is fine fun. Is it not jolly to make a 
shower of water that looks like rain ? 


Then he ran to tell the serpent, but found 
that he knew already. 

“Good journey! good journey! little 
one,“ said the serpent. “ Let thine eyes rest 
upon thy children, and may thy name be 
honoured in thy city.** 


The River-Men of long ago found that 
their wheat and barley hung down their 
heads when the sun shone. In England the 
farmers know that before their wlieat and 
barley become scorched by the sun the 
rain will come and water the plants. But 


So saying he 
loaded the sailor 
with presents — per- 
fumes, spices, sweet- 
smelling wood, and 
incense, elephants* 
teeth, grey -hounds, 
baboons, monkeys, 
and all kinds of good 
and precious things. 
All these being 
loaded on the ship, the 
sailor fell on his face 
before the serpent 
and worshipped him. 
The serpent said: 
“Thou shalt arrive 
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in thy country in two 

months, and press thy children to thy heart.** in parts of Egypt it is of no use to wait for 
In the second month the sailor came to the the rain. Sometimes for a whole year no 


city of Pharaoh and gave Pharaoh all the 
presents he had received. 

Pharaoh thanked him before all the people. 

The sailor became one of the courtiers 
of the king, and ended his life in great 
honour. 

CHILDREN'S STORY 

Do you like putting seeds in a box of earth 
and watching the plants grow ? Some boys 
and girls have gardens of their own where 
they grow mustard and cress, pretty pansies 
with dog^like faces, scarlet geraniums and 
other fine fl.owers. 


rain falls at all, and in other years it rains 
for only a day or two. How did the River- 
Men water aU the plants in their fields ? 

They took some reeds which grew beside 
the river and made baskets. Then they 
stretched the skin of a sheep or a goat over 
the outside of the basket and so made a 
bucket. With this bucket they dipped water 
out of the river Nile and carried the water 
to their plants. 

But this was very hard work. The sun 
was hot every day, and the banks of the 
river were so steep that the River-Men had 
to climb down to the water and up again 
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with their buckets full, and then carry them 
all over the fields. Also, if they went too 
close to the water they might be dragged 
in by crocodiles. 

Man went on thinking and finding out. 
Then he hung his bucket at the end of a 
long pole. Next he put two wooden posts 
in the ground and fastened the pole so that 
it could move up and down like a see-saw. 
At one end of this water-lift was the hanging 
bucket, and at the other end Man put a 
great lump of mud. 

Now he could stand still and pull down 
the bucket into the water, and the lump of 
heavy mud at the other end would lift it 
up again. This machine for dipping water 
is called a shadoof. Look carefully at the 
picture and you will see exactly how it 
works. This clever plan of dipping out the 
water saved the River-Man much work, 
but still he had to walk a long way to carry 
the bucket of water to his wheat and barley. 

So again Man went on thinking and he 
thought of another clever plan. Next year, 
before the water in the river began to rise, 
he dug a deep ditch all round his field. 
When the floods came and the water spread 
over the land his ditch was filled with water. 
When the river stopped rising and the flood 
water sank into the ground the River-Man’s 
ditch was left full of water. 

This was splendid. He could now water 
his plants quite easily without having far 
to walk. When he saw that he was using 
up the water in his ditch, he went to his 
shadoof and all day long he dipped water 
from the river and poured it into his ditch. 

The sun, however, was so hot and the 
plants were so thirsty that he could not fill 
his ditch fast enough during a day. Then 
he got another man to help him, and this 
man went on dipping the water from the 
river during the night. All the River-Men 
who grew wheat and barley made ditches 
round their fields, and all of them made 
shadoofs with which to dip out the water 
from the river. 

These things happened in Egypt thousands 
of years ago, yet. if you go to Egypt to-day, 


there you will see the great river Nile, and 
near by the fields of wheat and barley. You 
will see the ditches round them and in and 
out of them, and there you will see the 
small brown men working at the shadoofs. If 
you sail up the Nile, as you may do, creak, 
creak, creak, all day and all night during the 
hot seasons, you will hear the noise of the 
shadoofs. 

TEACHING HINTS 

1. Map. — Use the map drawn in the 
previous lesson and again point out the 
positions of the Nile, mountains, desert, 
etc. Explain that the greater part of the 
land is desert, and that plants can be grown 
only in the vicinity of the river. 

2. Backets. — In early days buckets and 
other receptacles for holding water were 
made of leather. Probably there are some 
leathern fire-buckets in the school. Why are 
fire-buckets made of leather ? (For lightness 
in handling.) Note also the durability of 
leather, e.g, of a football, 

8. Shadoof. — Explain why three shadoofs 
are often needed for lifting the water from 
the river. Illustrate by drawing the diagram- 
matic sketch on the blacklx)ard. Some 
children will be familiar with greenhouses, 
and they will know that the gardener has 
to water the plants every day when the 
temperature of the greenhouse is high. 

4. Summary. — Let the children assist in 
making sentences for a blackboard summary, 
which may be arranged as follows : — 

Shadoofs were made long ago by the 
River-Men of Egypt. 

Hardly any rain falls in^JSgypt. 

All day long the hot sun shines on the land. 

Day and night the River-Men dipped water 
from the Nile. 

On one end of the pole a leathern bucket 
was hung. 

, On the other end oi the pole a lump of 
mud was placed. 

Fields of wheat and barley in Egypt can be 
grown only near the river. 



SKETCHES FOR THE BLACKBOARD 
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6. Memory Work. — {a) The River-Men of 
Egypt made buckets with which they dipped 
water from the Nile for their wheat and 
barley, {b) They invented water-lifts, or 
shadoofs, to make the work of dipping water 
easier and safer, (c) Round their fields they 
dug ditches which were filled with water 
when the floods came, {d) During the hot 
season men in Egypt work day and night 
at their shadoofs. 

6. Exercises. — {a) Tell how you would 
grow some flower seeds in a garden, {b) Why 
did the River-Men of Egypt have to water 
their wheat and barley ? (c) Why did the 
River-Men put a lump of mud at one end 
of the pole of their shadoof? {d) Why did 
the River-Men dig ditches round their fields ? 
{e) What noise would you hear if you sailed 
up the river Nile ? 

7. Another Story of Ancient Egypt.— 

Once upon a time, one of the Pharaohs 
of Egypt went on a visit to the temple of 
the God Ptah. He took a train of followers 
and servants with him, and among them 
was a very handsome young man. On the 
way he stopped at the villa of his cliief 
scribe, where there was a garden with a 
stately summer-house, and a beautiful lake. 
The scribe's wife fell in love with the fine 
young man of the Pharaoh's train, and soon 
afterwards sent him gifts. They then met 
secretly in the summer-house and feasted, 
and in the evening the young man bathed 
in the lake. This happened several times. 
At length the scribe's chief butler heard of 
it, and told his master. 

The scribe took some wax and moulded 


it into a small crocodile. Then he placed 
the crocodile on a certain magic box, and 
muttered a spell over it. He gave the 
wax crocodile afterwards to the butler, 
and said, " Cast this into the lake behind 
the youth when next he has a bathe/' 

So the butler waited until the young 
man visited the scribe’s wife again in the 
summer-house, and bathed at eventide in 
the lake. While the youth was swimming 
in the water, the butler stole through the 
garden, and softly cast into the water the 
wax animal. It immediately came to life, 
and turned into a great crocodile that 
seized the youth suddenly and took him 
away. 

When the scribe heard of it he told the 
Pharaoh, and invited him to his house. 
The Pharaoh went, and when they both 
stood beside the lake in the garden, the 
scribe spoke magic words, bidding the 
crocodile appear. Immediately the great 
reptile came out of the water, carrying the 
youth in its jaws. 

“Lol it shall do whatever I command," 
said the scribe, 

" Bid it return to the lake," said the 
Pharaoh. 

The scribe touched the crocodile, and 
immediately it became a small wax creature 
again. The Pharaoh was filled with wonder, 
and the scribe told him the whole story, 
while the youth stood waiting. 

Then His Majesty said to the crocodile, 
" Seize the wrongdoer." 

The wax crocodile again came to life, 
and, clutching the youth, leaped into the 
lake and disapp>eared. Nor was it ever seen 
again. 
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An Eastern Hand Mill 

(Class Picture No. 5 >n the portfolio) 


T he Hand MUl was the most indis- 
pensable article of Eastern furniture, 
and some families still grind their 
wheat and barley at home. The mill consists 
of two flat circular stones, about 2 ' in diameter 
and 6* in, thickness. The upper stone has a 
wooden handle fixed in it near the edge, by 
means of which it is caused to revolve. The 
com is poured through a hole in the centre. 


The lower stone has its upper surface 
slightly raised towards the middle, and the 
upper stone is hollowed out underneath to 
fit and work upon this curved surface. An 
upright metal pin is let into the nether stone. 

In working the mill a cloth is spread 
beneath it to catch the flour. The work is 
laborious, and sometimes two women work 
the mill sitting opposite to each other. 
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INTRODUCfTION 

Bread-baking, or at any rate the prepara- 
tion of cakes from flour, or parched grain, 
by means of heat, is one of the most ancient 
of human arts. Burnt remains of cakes 
made from coarsely-ground grain have been 
found in Swiss lake-dwellings that date back 
to the Stone Age. There have been found 
many round-shaped stones which were used 
for pounding or crushing grain against the 
surface of another stone. 

To bake their cakes the lake-dwellers 
probably laid the dough on a flat, convex- 
shaped stone, which was heated, while the 
cakes were covered with hot ashes. Stones 
which were apparently used for this purpose 
have been found among prehistoric remains. 
In ancient Egyptian tombs cakes of durra 
(millet) have been found of concave shape, 
sugges ting the use of such convex baking slabs. 

In primitive times the house-wife, the 
daughters and handmaids, crushed, or 
ground the grain and prepared the bread, 
or cakes. When Abraham entertained the 
angels unawares (Genesis xviii,) he bade his 
wife Sarah make ready quickly three 
measures of 
fine meal, 
knead it, and 
make cakes 
upon the 
hearth." 

The ancient 
Egyptians 
carried the art 
of baking to 
high perfect- 
ion.Herodotus 
remarks that 
" dough they 
knead with 
their feet, but 
clay with their 
hands." The 
form of the 
bread is re- 
vealed by 
ancient monu- 


ments. A common shape was a small, round 
loaf, something like the mufiSn of to-day. 
Other loaves were elongated rolls, which 
were sprinkled on the top with seeds. 
The illustration shows still other forms of 
loaves. 

There are many references in the Bible 
to the hand mill. The Jews considered it 
so essential for the maintenance of the life 
of the household, that a law forbade any 
creditor to seize the mill as a pledge — 
" No man shall take the nether or the upper 
millstone to pledge, for he taketh a man's 
life to pledge " (Deuteronomy xxiv. 6). 

For the lower stone of the mill the hardest 
material was selected, hence, in the book 
of Job, the heart of the crocodile is for 
hardness compared to it : " his heart is as 
firm as a stone ; yea, as hard as a piece of 
the nether millstone " (Job xli. 24). 

That •'grinding the com was the work of 
women is clearly shown in several passages, 
e.g., when the first-born sons in Egypt died 
on the night of the Exodus, not one family 
escaped, " from the Pharaoh that sat on the 
throne to the maidservant that was behind 
the mill " (Exodus xi. 5). Again in Matthew 



Making Bread in Anciknt Egypt 

Notice tlie two men treading the doueh ; the haker making ioavM ; the fire and 
flat pan on which the Joavea were baked ; the pretty shapes of the cakes and loaves. 
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xxiv. 41, we read, "two women grinding at 
the mill." 

Men who were prisoners of war sometimes 
did the grinding ; thus we read that Samson 
was set to grind com in the prison (Judges 
xvi. 21). In Isaiah xlvii. i, 2, Babylon is 
called to yield submission to the conqueror 
and take the place^of the captive to work 
the hand mill: " Come down, and sit in the 
dust ; sit on the ground, there is no throne. 
O daughter of the Chaldeans. . . . Take 
the millstones and grind meal." 

The following Egyptian myth will be useful 
for a " Friday Afternoon Story." 

OSIRIS 

When Osiris was born a voice from heaven 
whispered to a wise and holy man of Egypt, 
" Now hath come the lord of all things." 
The wise man gave a glad cry and then he 
told the people of Egypt, " A good and wise 
king hath appeared among us." 

The baby Osiris grew to be a man and he 
sat on the throne and ruled the people. At 
this time his people were like savages. They 
lived by hunting wild animals ; they wan- 
dered about all over the country ; there 
were fierce fights between different tribes. 

Good King Osiris set himself to make wise 
laws and to begin a new age of peace. The 
queen of Osiris was a clever woman named 
Isis. She it was who saw that men needed 
to grow grain. She took the seeds of the wild 
wheat and barley and gave them to the king. 
Then Osiris taught his people how to break up 
the land where the Nile had overflowed 
and left fertile mud, and how to sow the seed. 
When the grain grew tall and the hot sun 
ripened the ears, he showed men how to 
make flint knives with which to cut them off. 
Afterwardshe taught them to grind the grain 
between stones, and knead the flour into 
cakes. Osiris, also, showed the people how 
to grow vines on poles and how to grow fruit 
trees. Like a father he taught his people 
to worship their gods, to build temples and 
to live holy lives. Thus Egypt was rich and 

. > yoi*. t 


peaceful under the rule of Osiris the Good, 
and no man lifted his hand against his 
brother. 

After all his lands had been thus set in 
order, Osiris the Good went forth to teach 
wisdom and kindness to all the world, leaving 
his queen, Isis, to rule for him in Egypt. 
But Osiris had a wicked brother, called Set, 
who loved evil deeds and warfare better 
than peace. Set made up his mind to take 
the kingdom from his brother. 

Great rejoicings took place when Osiris 
at last returned to Egypt. A royal feast was 
prepared to which the wily Set and his 
fellow plotters were invited. Before the feast 
took place. Set had made his wicked plans. 
He had got the measurements of the king's 
body and had caused a chest, or box, to be 
made which would exactly hold the body 
of the king. The box was most beautifully 
carved with flowers and fruits, with men and 
animals, and all who saw it greatly longed 
to possess it. 

The wicked Set waited till the end of the 
feast when all were gay of heart. He then 
said, " I will give this chest to the man who 
can get inside it and whose body fits it 
exactly." No one suspected evil, and all the 
guests thought it very amusing to get into 
the beautiful box to try who might fit it 
exactly. Everyone was eager to make the 
trial, but no one could fit himself into the 
box. Osiris the king waited till the last and 
then he stepped forth. His body fitted the 
chest exactly. With a great cry the followers 
of Set rushed forward, crashed down the 
heavy lid, nailed it firmly in place, and 
soldered it with lead. Thus the beautiful 
box became the coffin of good Osiris who 
there breathed his last. 

Now fierce fighting took the place of joy. 
The followers of Set picked up the chest 
containing the dead king. Secretly, they 
carried it through the darkness, and flung 
it into the River Nile. The chest drifted down 
the current in the gloom of night, and when 
morning came it was tossing on the waters 
near the sea. Thus ended the peaceful and 
prosperous reign of Osiris. 
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When this terrible news was told to Queen 
Isis her sorrow knew no bounds and she 
refused all comfort. She wept bitter tears and 
cried aloud. Then she made a vow to find 
the body of Osiris, and putting on the robes 
of mourning started out to search for the 
box. Day by day Isis wandered on, ques- 
tioning all those she met. For a long time 
she heard no news of it, until some children 
told her they had seen the chest floating 
on the river near the sea. 

In the meantime, the evil Set had seized 
the kingdom and himself reigned over 
Egypt. Gone was the time of peace and 
prosperity ; many evil deeds were done, 
and the country w^as in great disorder. The 
good Queen Isis^ in fear of her life, hid in the 
tall grasses that grew beside the river. 
However, she was protected by seven scor- 
pions which followed her everywhere. Now 
a scorpion has a terrible sting, and no man 
dared come near Isis for fear of being stung 
to death. 

It happened one day that Isis asked for 
shelter at the house of a poor woman, but 
when the woman caught sight of the seven 
fearful scorpions she shut the door quickly 
and refused to open it. One of the scorpions 
managed to get inside the house and stung 
the woman's child so that it died. The poor 
woman began to weep and lament loudly, 
but Isis spoke magic words and the child 
came back to life. The woman was very 
grateful and took the queen into her house 
and looked after her. \^ile the queen lived 
in the poor woman's house, she had a son 
whom she called Horus. 

Many years went by, but at last the chest 
W'as cast upon the shore of Syria. The gods 
made a great tree grow round it, and it was 
enclosed in the trunk as the tree sprang up. 
The king of that country was so struck by 
such a marvel that he cut down the tree and 
carried away the trunk, still enclosing the 
chest, and set it up in his palace as a sacred 
pillar. Isis heard of this wonderful tree 
trunk. She came to the king's house in dis- 
guise and gained entrance by speaking gentle 
winning words and by giving a rare sweet 


scent to the queen's maidens. At last Isis 
told the king who she was:and asked for the 
sacred pillar containing the chest. The king 
gladly gave it to her, and she cut into the 
heart of the pillar and took out the chest. 
She embraced it, and shed many tears and 
uttered wails of lapientation. Then the 
chest was carried to the ship in which Isis 
had come to Syria. The sailors bent to their 
oars and soon they reached Egypt, where 
Isis hid the chest in a secret place. 

Now it chanced that as Set was out hunting 
the wild boar in the river grasses he found 
the chest, which he quickly opened. He was 
terribly angry when he saw in it the body 
of Osiris, and he had it cut up into fourteen 
pieces which were thrown into the Nile to 
be eaten by the crocodiles. But the croco- 
diles feared Queen Isis and they would not 
eat the king’s body, and the pieces were 
cast up by the water on to the river bank. 

Great was the grief of Isis when she knew 
what Set had done. She had a boat made of 
papyrus and sailed up and down the river 
till she had found all the parts of her hus- 
band’s body except one that had been 
swallowed by a fish. Isis buried each part 
in the place where it was found, and over 
each she built a tomb. Later on, temples 
were built over these tombs and Osiris was 
worshipped in them. 

Horus, the son of Isis, had now grown into 
a strong young man and a brave warrior. 
One night the spirit of his father came to 
him and said, " Take your soldiers and over- 
throw your wicked uncle Set who caused me 
to die in the chest." 

" Father," said Horus> " I will gladly do 
your bidding." 

Now he set cunning workers of metal to 
make swords, spears and bows, and soon his 
army was ready for battle. Fierce fighting 
went on for many days and at last the 
wicked Set was driven from the land and 
Horus ruled in his place. 

The gods looked kindly on Horus the new 
king. They helped him to join together all 
the fragments of his father's body and he 
wrapped them in linen bandages. Then the 
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spirit of the queen fanned 
the body with her wings 
and Osiris lived again 
and became the king in 
the Land of the Dead. 

To help the people of 
the earth he w^^hed 
over their fields and 
made their plants grow 
tall and strong and bear 
fine crops of grain. 

Far away in Eg5q)t, the 
strange kings lie 
sleeping ; 

Rising and falling the old Nile flows ; 

Through seed-time and growing, and the 
time for reaping 

They wait,, and we wait, for what — none 
knows. 

CHBLDBEN’S STORY 

When the wheat in the fields was ripe the 
River-Men gathered the cans. At first they 
pulled them off with their hands, but in 
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time Man found out a quicker and better 
way of gathering them. With his stone axe 
and his stone knife he shaped a wooden 
sickle and fitted sharp flints in it to make 
a cutting edge. Now he could take a handful 
of growing wheat in his left hand and with 
the sickle in his right cut many stalks at 
one stroke. When he had reaped all the ears 
of wheat he spread them out on the ground. 
Then he fetched his tame ox and let it 
tramp, tramp over the ears until all the 
grain was trodden out. There are people of 
the East who still use their oxen to tread 
the grain out of the ear. 

The wheat had to be separated from the 
dusty chaff. A woman did this work. She 
took a flat piece of wood in each hand, 
gathered a heap of wheat and chaff between 
the boards, and tossed the heap into the air. 
Up and down, up and down for hours at a 
time the patient woman sat tossing her 
wheat into the air. The winds blew the light 
chaff away, and after a while the clean wheat 
was picked up and put into baskets. 

Now came some very hard work. The 
woman had to grind, or pound, the wheat 
into flour. She spread a handful of grain 
on a flat stone and crushed the kernels with 
a stone held in her hands, much in the same 
way that mother uses a rolling-pin to flatten 
out pastry. 

Here is a picture of a pretty toy with 
which a boy of old Egypt once played. 
(Blackboard sketch.) It is a toy miller, for 
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that is the name given to the man who 
grinds com into flour. When the string is 
pulled the little miller moves backwards 
and forwards rubbing the grain between 
the stones. 

You know that when flour is mixed with 
water the mixture is called dough. The 
baker’s men of old Egypt put the flour and 
water into a large tub or pan, and trod 
about on the dough with their bare feet 
until it was well kneaded. How curious it 
seems to us that in olden days sheep trod 
the seeds into the ground, oxen trod out the 
ripe grain, and men trod the dough. As the 
years went by Man found out better ways 


of doing these things, and he still goes 
on thinking and finding out. The Egyptian 
baker made flat cakes of bread much like 
our muffins. He made rolls like slices of 
" Swiss roll,” and sometimes he made 
pretty shapes of animals such as a cow. 
Perhaps your own mother has made you a 
" cookie boy ” with currant eyes and 
currant buttons. The boys and girls of long 
ago were not so lucky, for they had no 
currants in those days. 

The baker did not put his cakes of bread 
into an oven, but he cooked them as you 
cook chestnuts in a shovel over the fire, 
or as mother cooks pancakes. He put his 


bread on a flat pan which was heated by a 
fire placed underneath. 

Now look again at the picture of the two 
women grinding wheat into flour. They are 
women of the East who are using a hand 
mill. In the upper stone is a hole which fits 
over a peg in the middle of the lower stone. 
On the edge of the upper stone is a wooden 
handle by means of which the women make 
the stone turn round and round. The wheat 
is poured through the hole at the top and 
a cloth is spread on the ground to catch the 
flour. 

This is the sort of mill that Man found out 
was best for crushing wheat and barley. 

In some countries of 
the East every house* 
hold has a hand mill 
like this. Every morn- 
ing very early you will 
hear the chug, chug 
of tlie stones as the 
women grind the corn 
to make the cakes of 
bread for the family. 

Most of your Bible 
stories are about 
people of the East 
who lived in Palestine. 
In those stories you 
will often hear about 
the hand mills and 
the bread. When the 
angelsvisitedAbraham 
he told Sarah his wife to *' make ready 
three measures of fine meal, knead it, and 
make cakes up>on the hearth.” We are told 
how Samson the strong man was made to 
grind corn in prison. In another place we 
read, " Come down and sit-in the dust ; sit 
on the ground, . . . take the millstones and 
grind meal."' 

TEACmNO Horas 

1. Beaidng. — The terms reaping, threshing 
and winnowing have not bera used in the 
Children’s Story, but the teacher may like 
to mention these names, especially if the 



Primitive Threshing with Oxen 


SKETCHES FOE THE BLACKBOARD 



Ancibkt Stone Corn -Crusher 


Modern Sickle 


Modern Flail 
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class is forward. Comparisons can, of coarse, 
be made with modem methods, and more 
particularly in country schools, where the 
children are familiar with the various 
machines used in the several processes. The 
illustration of the prehistoric toothed sickle 
of the eighteenth d 5 masty, found in Egypt 
by Professor Petrie, shows saw-like flints 
set in a wooden .socket. For comparison with 
this primitive sickle an illustration of a 
modem sickle is given. The method of using 
a flail for threshing may also be mentioned. 
An illustration of the flail is shown in the 
sketches for the blackboard. 

2. BGUing. — ^An illustration for the black- 
board is shown of an ancient stone corn- 
crusher, which was dug up in England. The 
sides of the stone roller were hollowed out 
for the hands of the woman who worked 
it backwards and forwards on the bed-stone. 
In some districts the teacher will naturally 
refer to windmills and watermills, but care 
should be taken not to give too much time 
to an explanation of these modem machines. 

It would be valuable to a class if a model 
hand mill could be made at a woodwork 
centre, or by some one interested in wood- 
work. Every teacher knows how greatly 
the interest of a class is aroused by seeing 
a model that works. Such models should be 
kept with others in the historical section 
of a cupboard, or museum. 


8. Bread. — In the north of Britain the 
housewife bakes thin oatcakes made from 
oatmeal on a hot iron griddle (it used to be 
a hot stone). The damper of the Australian 
colonist is as simply made with flour 
and water in thick cakes, baked on the 
embers. 

4. Ibmory Work.— (a) The River-Men 
made sickles having sharp flint edges to cut 
the ripe ears of wheat and barley. (6) Oxen 
were used to tread out the grain, (c) Women 
tossed the grain into the air for the winds 
to blow away the chaff, and women ground 
the grain between stones to make flour. 
{d) The baker kneaded the dough with his 
feet and baked his bread on pans over a 
fire, (c) In Palestine and other countries of 
the East women still grind grain in hand 
mills. 

5. Exercises. — (a) Tell how Man of long 
ago made his sickle. (6) Tell how Man of 
long ago used tame animals to help him in 
his work, (c) Why did women toss the grain 
into the air ? {d) Tell how the Egyptian toy 
miller works, (e) Tell of all the things that 
you have seen cooked in a pan over a fire. 
\j) Name something in your room which is 
east of the place where you are sitting, 
(g) Tell how the women in the picture work 
the hand mill. 
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PICTUBE REFERENCE 



Part of a Marine Village 

((:ias& Picture No. 6 in tht portfolio) 


T he Class Picture is a part of a Marine are no windows. A narrow plank bridge 
Village in the Admiralty Islands, a without handraUs gives access to the shore, 
small group off the north coast of 

New Guinea. Many Melanesian coast villages INTRODUCTION 

are built in the water to guard against surprise ... 

attacks by hostile tribes from the interior. Lake DweUings is the term employed m 
Piles are driven into the sea-bottom, and on archaeology for habitations constructed 
these the huts are constructed. Domed within the margins of lakes or cr^ks at 
thatched roofs come down almost to the floor, some distance from the shore. Usuany pu^ 
which is several feet above the water. There (rough stems of trees) were driven into the 
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bottom of the lake, and on their level tops 
the beams supporting the platforms were 
laid and fastened by wooden pins. On these 
substructures the huts composing the settle- 
ment were built, for the peculiarity of these 
lake dwellings is that they were pile villages, 
or clusters of huts occupying a common 
platform. The walls were formed of wattle- 
work, coated with clay. The floors were of 
clay, and on each floor there was a hearth 
constructed of flat slabs of stone. The roofs 
were thatched with bark, straw, reeds or 
rushes. 

The remains of gangways or bridges have 
been found connecting settlements with the 
shore, but it would seem that in some cases 
the village was accessible only by canoe. 
Several single-tree canoes (dugouts) have 
been discovered. The character of the relics 
found shows that in some cases the settle- 
ments have been the dwellings of a people 
who used no materials but stone, bone and 
wood for their tools, ornaments and weapons. 
In other cases they were the homes of a 
people using bronze as well as stone and 
bone, and in others again the occasional use 
of iron is disclosed. 

The implements found in the relic bed of 
a lake-dwelling settlement of the Stone Age 
were axe-heads of stone with their haftings of 
stag's horn and wood ; a flint saw, set in a 
handle of fir wood and fastened with asphalt ; 
flint arrow-heads ; harpoons of stag's horn 
with barbs; awls, needles, chisels, fish- 
hooks and other implements of bone; a 
comb of yew wood and a skate made out 
of the leg bone of a horse. The pottery 
consisted chiefly of roughly-made vessels. 
Burnt wheat, barley and linseed, with 
many varieties of seeds and fruit were 
intermingled with the bones of the stag, 
ox, swine, sheep and goat. Remains of 
the beaver, fox, dog, bear, horse, elk and 
bison were also found. 

Some people of the New Stone Age 
lived in villages of wooden huts built on 
the tops of hills, others dug pits in the 
ground and roofed them over. 

From the list of relics found in the 


lake beds and other places it will be 
clear that man was steadily advancing 
towards civilisation. The Lake Dwellers 
no longer depended on hunted animals 
for food and clothing, they grew grain 
for their bread,” their flocks and herds 
supplied them with milk and meat, and 
fish was abundant in the lakes. Man 
now had real clothes, for he had dis- 
covered how to spin threads of flax and 
wool and weave them into cloth. Many 
spinning whorls and even portions of 
woven cloth have been found in relic 
beds. It must have been much healthier 
living in these huts instead of in caves, 
for now the bones and rubbish were thrown 
into the water. Another great advantage 
was that the people could wash and swim 
in the lakes. It is probable that the Cave- 
Men were unspeakably dirty. 


CHILDBEN’S STOBT 

Where can you see a hut built on the top 
of four tall posts ? The hut is built of wood, 
it has many windows, and at one end is a 
door which leads by a ladder down to the 
ground. Inside the hut stands a man with 
a cloth in his hands. As you watch him 
through the windows you see him wrap 
his cloth round an iron handle and pull very 
hard. Then he wraps it round another 
handle and pulls again, and afterwards he 
looks out of a window. By this time you 
know that the hut is a signal-box which 
stands by the side of the railway. 

Long, long ago, many men, women and 
children lived in wooden huts built on posts 
like the signalman's box. Thousands of 
years had passed while men were taming 
their wild cattle, sheep, goats and pigs; 
and thousands of years had passed while 
men were finding out how to grow wheat 
and barley. The people who kept animals 
and grew grain had to live where there was 
plenty of grass or rich soil, so they left their 
caves and built wooden huts. Why do you 
think they built their huts on poles, or 
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piles, like the signalman’s box ? Because 
they built them in water. 

One of the places where such people lived 
was in the lakes of Switzerland. (It is from 
„this country that we now get Swiss milk 
and Swiss watches.) Switzerland is a 
mountainous coux^ry with many large lakes 
in the valleys. Here in the water the Lake- 
Men built their huts. 

With their stone axes they cut down small 
trees and prepared a great number of wooden 
posts, or piles. These they drove upright 
into the soft bottom of the lake a short 
way from the shore. On the top of the 
piles they made a floor upon which they 
built their huts. They covered the walls of 
their huts with waiAet that is a frame- 
work of twigs and reeds interlaced like 
basket-work. The wattle they plastered 
with clay. 

Sometimes huts caught fire and were burnt 
down and the remains fell into the water. 
Bits of burnt clay with the marks of the 
twigs on them have been found, and these 
bits of clay, thousands of years old, tell the 
story of the Lake-Men who plastered the 
wattle round their huts. 

Many families of Lake-Men lived side by 
side, so that there were whole villages built 
out in the water. Sometimes the villages 
were joined to the shore by a bridge, but 
sometimes the people used boats instead of 
bridges. To make a boat the men cut down 
a tree. With their stone tools they hollowed 
out one side of a large log. Sometimes they 
charred the wood with hot stones to make 
the work of hollowing the log easier. A boat 
made by hollowing out a large log is called 
a dugouL 

In their lake dwellings the people were 
more safe from wild animals than the Cave- 
Men had been in their caves, and they were 
safer, too, from robbers. 

These Lake-Men had given up most of 
their hunting ways. They kept animals, 
they grew grain, and they fished. They had 
found out how to make fishing nets from the 
thread which lies inside the stalks of flax. 
They had long found out how to make 
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ivory and bone fish-hooks with sharp barbs. 
In the lakes were plenty of fish. The 
dugouts were very useful, for in them 
men could go far out on the water and 
spread out their nets, or let down their 
hooks. 

It was cleaner living in the lake huts 
than in the caves. Instead of throwing all 
their rubbish on to the floor they threw it 
into the water. This was much better for 
their health. The children grew strong and 
kept themselves clean by swimming in the 
cool water. 

Not very far from northern Australia, in 
a land called New Guinea, people still live 
in huts built on piles stuck upright in water. 
In the picture you will see some huts of these 
people just as they are to-day. 


TEACmNG HINTS 

1. Signal-box. — All children are interested 
in railways, hence the signalman’s box forms 
a useful introduction to the lesson on lake- 
dwellings. The most important features of 
old-world dwellings, on land or in water, 
are seen in many signal-boxes. In the ladder 
we see the beginning of the outside staircase, 
and in the boarded space between the posts 
we see the storehouse, for in early times 
the ground-floor was frequently a mere 
store-room, which, in some cases, must have 
been produced by boarding or fencing in 
the space between the posts of a pile- 
dwelling. In every storeyed house at the 
present time it is not the ground-floor, but 
the storey above it which is called the 
‘"first floor.” Note that many barns or 
granaries are built on posts or “staddles” 
of timber or stone, to preserve the grain 
from the onslaughts of rats and mice. As 
examples of structures built on piles reference 
should be made to the piers or jetties seen 
at most seaside watering-places. (The 
modem pier is usually built on steel piles.) 
Reference should be made to the Papuan 
tree-dwellings, and a sketch drawn on the 
blackboard. 
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2. Health. — It is advisable to utilise every 
occasion that happens for impressing the 
simple facts of hygiene on the children's 
minds. It is easy to picture the filthy state 
of the cave dwellings, especially when one 
remembers the enormous quantity of bones 
that has been found in some of them. 
The importance of the work of the modern 
dustman, the significance of the closed 
dustbin and the clean backyard can hardly 
be spoken of too often. 

3. Memory Work.— (^i) The Lake-Men 
built their wooden huts on piles set upright 


in the water, {b) In the water their houses 
were protected from wild beasts and robbers. 

(c) They kept animals, grew grain and fished. 

(d) From logs they hollowed boats now 
called "dugouts." 

4. Exercises.— (a) Why is a railway signal- 
box built on piles ? (ft) Why did the Lake- 
Men build their dwellings in water ? (c) How 
did the Lake-Men reach their huts from the 
shore? (d) How did the Lake-Men make boats? 
{e) Why was it more healthy to live in lake- 
dwellings than in caves ? (/) If you have 
seen a pier at the seaside, tell how it is built. 
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VII. THE LAND THAT NEVER CHANGES 


nCTOBB REFEBEHCE 



Egyptian Brickmakeks of the Pyramid Age 


T he Class Picture (No. 7 in the port- 
folio) is based on the above illustration 
from an ancient Egyptian painting. 
At the left below, two men are mixing 
river mud with hoes, and a third is helping 
to load a basket of mixed mud on the 
shoulder of another. On the right above, 
the moulder is making bricks with his 
wooden mould, and on the left above, a man 
is laying the bricks in rows. On the right 
below, a workman is mending his mud-hoe. 

INTRODUCTION 

The art of brickmaking dates from very 
early times, and was practised by all the 
civilised nations of antiquity. The earliest 
burnt bricks known are those found on the 
sites of the ancient cities of Babylonia, where 
well-burnt bricks were made more than 
6,000 years ago. They were extensively 


used in the time of Sargon of Akkad, 
c. 3800 B.c. The site of the ancient city of 
Babylon is still marked by huge mounds 
of bricks, the ruins of its great walls, towers 
and palaces. Brickmaking formed the chief 
occupation of the Israelites during their 
bondage in Egypt, but in this case the 
bricks were probably sun-dried only. These 
bricks were made of a mixture of river mud 
and chopped straw or reeds, worked into a 
stiff paste with water. These sun-dried 
bricks, or '* adobes," are still made, as of 
old, on the banks of the Nile. The ancient 
method of brickmaking is doubtless the 
same as that employed to-day. A hole is 
dog at the edge of a stream and the mud is 
trampled up in it. Sand is usually mixed 
with it to prevent cracking, and sometimes 
chopped straw to bind the mod. Chopped 
straw is also used for dusting the mould to 
prevent the bricks adhering to it. The 
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moulder gathers a mass of mud, throws it 
into the mould, presses it in and smooths 
it over. He lifts off the mould by means of 
a wooden handle. Then he moulds another 
brick by the side of the finished one. Thus 
a number of bricks stand on the ground 
about an inch apart. After three or four 
days they are dry enough to be turned upon 
end, and in a few days more they are suffi- 
ciently dry to be used for building. 

Tliere is an interesting passage in the 
Bible (Genesis xi. 3, 4, 8), which refers to 
the use of bricks in building the tower and 
city of Babel. 

And they said one to another, Go to, 
let us make brick, and bum them thoroughly. 
And they had brick for stone, and slime had 
they for mortar. 

** And they said, Go to, let us build us a 
city and a tower, whose top may reach unto 
heaven. , . . 

And they left off to build the city.'" 

The passage refers to Babylonia. In this 
land there are no stones, nor any rock 
quarries witliin hundreds of miles. The soil 
is all alluvial deposit brought down from 
the highlands by the rivers. As the Bible 
narrative relates, the inhabitants made 
bricks for their dwellings. For mortar they 
used bitumen which is called slime. Many 
remains of brick buildings with bitumen for 
mortar have been found. The bricks were 
large, measuring over 20" long, 12* broad 
and 4*^ thick. Often every brick in a building 
was stamped with the name of the reigning 
king. 

In connection with this lesson opportunity 
might be taken to tell again to the children 
the story of Moses and the Israelites in 
Egypt. 

CHILDBBN’S STORY 

How do you think the River-Men of Egypt 
built their huts ? They could not build 
them of wood,, for few trees grow in the land 
of no :rain. True, there were some date 


palms, but the River-Men would not cut 
them down because they liked the dates. 

How about stones ? There were no stones, 
for, as you know, the river covered the land 
every year with fine soil. 

Had you thought of mud? There was 
plenty of mud, so that is what they used 
for building huts, and this is how the River- 
Man set to work. 

First he took some straw from the fields 
and chopped it small. Then in a pool of 
water he put the chopped straw and a heap 
of mud. Next he mixed the straw and the 
mud and the water, by trampling on it, as 
the baker's men did when they kneaded 
the dough. When the mud was sticky (not 
too wet and not too dry) he shaped his 
bricks in a wooden frame, or mould. He 
filled the mould with the sticky mud and 
smoothed off the top with his hands. On 
lifting the mould he had a mud brick. It 
was like making sand-castles on the beach 
with a pail without a bottom. 

All day long the River-Man worked at his 
brickmaking, setting the bricks in rows to 
dry in the sun. In a few days they were 
quite hard and the man could build his hut. 

It was a tiny hut, but that did not matter, 
for he and his family lived mostly out of 
doors. He chose a place on high ground 
where the floods would not reach. With his 
bricks and some wet mud for mortar he 
built the four walls and on the top he put 
a roof of straw or rushes covered with mud. 
It took only two or three days to build a hut 
of sun-dried bricks. 

All the River-Men of old built huts in 
this way. Later on, men found out that 
bricks would last longer and make stronger 
walls if they were dried by fire, so many 
men baked their bricks. Some of these baked 
bricks have lasted so well that in Babylonia, 
one of the lands where the ancient River- 
Men lived, huge piles of baked bricks can 
still be seen. 

In the picture you will see exactly how 
the men of Egypt made their bricks. In the 
middle part of the picture two workmen are 
mixing the mud with wooden hoes, while 
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Nomad Encampment 


one man helps another 
to load a basket of 
mud on his shoulder. 

The moulder on the 
right side of the 
picture holds the 
handle of the wooden 
mould in which he is 
just going to shape a 
brick. On the left of 
the picture many men 
are seen either carry- 
ing dried bricks in 
slings or building 
them in stacks ready 
for use. For thousands 
of years hiits in Egypt 
have been built of 
bricks, and the peasants who work in the 
fields of Egypt to-day still make their huts 
in the same way. 

Egypt is the ** Land That Never Changes.*' 
The peasants go on making bricks for their 
huts, or dipping water from the river for 
their crops, as their fathers did thousands 
of years ago. 

Come with me this evening for a sail up 
the Nile and I will show you pictures of 
the " Land That Never 
Changes." Two small brown 
men take us on board their 
pretty sailing boat. The hot 
sun is quickly sinking, so 
we can take off our large 
white hats and feel the cool 
evening breeze on our fore- 
heads. 

Look at the graceful 
date palms along the river 
banks. (We must remember 
to taste some of those dates 
when we return.) Listen to 
the shadoof men singing as 
they work at their buckets, 
pouring the precious water 
into the ditches. Here 
comes a swarm of brown 
children laughing and 
shouting as they rush from 


the huts to wave their hands to us as we 
sail by. Can you see the women in black 
gowns with tall water jars on their heads ? 
They are carrying water to prepare the 
evening meal. 

Take my field-glasses and look across the 
river to the white sands beyond. What can 
you see ? Some little black specks. Those 
are the tents of the camel-men. They live 
in the desert, wandering with their camels 
from place to place. Their tents are black 
because they are made of black cloth woven 
from goats' hair or camels* hair. 

How quickly the sun has set I It is now 
almost dark. What can you see now ? 
Thousands of red lights with snakes of 
smoke rising from them. The mothers are 
cooking the evening meal outside their huts. 
Soon the shadoof men, the children and 
mothers will be squatting on the groimd 
with their bread and bowls of soup. 

How dark it is ! There is nothing to be 
seen now but the red glow from the fires, 
and there is nothing to be heard but the 
lazy flop, flop of the water as it ripples along 
the muddy river bank. 

Bow, wow, wow I The dogs can hear us 
as we draw near our landing-stage. When 
the dogs stop barking how quiet it is! 
Another day has slipped by. To-morrow 
will come and the hot sun will shine 4own 
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on the shadoof men. The brown children 
will play, the women will grind their wheat 
and barley, the dogs will bark, and night 
will come down with the thousand red 
gleams from the fires. And to-morrow, and 
to-morrow and every day it will always be 
the same in the " Land That Never Changes." 

TEACHINa HINTS 

1. Date palm, — ^This is the principal tree 
of Egypt and the Sahara. It grows only 
where there is abundant water and hot dry 
air. An old Arab proverb says : " The 
date palm, the queen of trees, must have 
her feet in running water and her head in 
the burning sky." The tree is not, however, 
found at its best in the Nile valley, but in 
Tunisia. The fruit is the staple food of the 
Arabs and other tribes of the Sahara ; 
without it life would hardly be possible. 

The date palm grows in the oases, because 
there it can send roots down to the abundant 
moisture in the soil, and because the tempera- 
ture is high and the air is dry, for the fruit 
will ripen properly only in a very dry 
atmosphere. Palm trees are mostly grown 
from offshoots or “ suckers ” of other trees; 
they may be planted in rows or scattered 
about; the groves of date palms are known 
as gardens. Sometimes the gardeners who 
work for the owners, the wealthy Sheikhs, 
live on the oasis; often they live in towns, 
travelling to and fro to do their work. 
The title of Sheikh is given to the chief of 
a tribe or a village. He is a very important 
official, having the authority of a magistrate 
and a police inspector. Where the trees 
have been planted at wide intervals, other 
trees such as the fig, apricot, peach, olive, 
pomegranate and orange are planted under 
their outspread branches; under these fruit 
trees, are planted vegetables, such as the 
melon and cucumber. 

*8. Brick mould.— A sketch of a brick- 
maker’s mould which was found in an 


£g}q>tian tomb is illustrated on p. 59. A 
model can be readily made irom a wooden 
or cardboard box by removing the lid and 
bottom and adding a handle. In country 
places in England one sometimes sees cow- 
houses built of " cob," that is clay mixed 
with straw. 

. 8. Hats. — The children should understand 
that in such a climate as that of Egypt 
people spend practically all their days out 
of doors, and often sleeping on the roofs of 
their houses. Fires are made out of doors, 
as they are required for cooking, but not for- 
heating purposes. 

4. Singing. — Every traveller on the Nile 
remarks the haunting notes of the boy 
driving the bullock or camel which turns 
the water-wheel, and of the men working at 
the shadoofs. 

5. Bedouin tents. — There is an excellent 
illustration of Bedouins and their tents on 
sheet 12 of the portfolio. 

6. Soup. — A sauce made of onions and 
butter seasoned with herbs is generally 
prepared for meals. Bread made from 
coarse flour mixed with bean-flour is dipped 
into the soup. 

7 . Memory Work. — (a) The River-Men, 
who had few trees and no stones, built their 
huts of bricks. (6) They made the bricks 
from Nile mud, drying them in the sun. 
(c) Egypt is the *' Land That Never Changes." 

8. Exercises. — {a) Why did the River-Men 
build their bouses of mud bricks ? (6) Tell 
how a man makes bricks in Egypt, (c) How 
could you make sand-castles with a pail 
without a bottom ? (d) How could you ' 
make a brick mould from a small box? 
(e) Why do the River-Men need only small 
huts ? (f) Why is Egypt called the " Land! 
That Never Changes " ? 



VIII. POTS AND PANS 


PICTUBE REFEBENCE 



Egyptian Potters or the Pyramid Age 


T he Class Picture (No. 8 in the port- 
folio) is adapted from the above 
picture painted on a wall of one of 
the p)rramids at Gizeh. The potter crouches 
before his horizontal wheel on which rests the 
jar which is being shaped. Two men at the 
right are filling a tall furnace with bowls 
and jars. At the left the furnace is already 
hot, for the man stirring the fire is hold- 
ing up his hand to shield his face from 
the heat. 

raTRODncnoR 

The primitive races of mankind fashioned 
their pottery from such clay as they found on 
the surface of the ground, or in some river- 
bed. The clay was probably prepared in a 
rudimentary way by spreading it out on a stone 
slab, picking out any rocky fragments, then 
beating it with the hands, with stones or 
boards, or treading it with the feet to render 


it fairly uniform in consistency. It was 
then fashioned into such shapes as need or 
fancy dictated. For many ages tools and 
methods remained of the simplest kind — the 
fingers were used for shaping vessels, a 
piece of mat or basket-work served as 
a framework for a larger vase. Some 
genius discovered that by starting to build 
up his pot on the flattened top of a 
boulder he could turn his support so as 
to bring every part in succession under 
his hand, and lol the potter’s wheel was 
invented. 

In its simplest form the potter’s wheel 
was a heavy disc pivoted on a central point. 
The disc was rotated by the hand of the 
workman as he squatted on the ground. 
This form of potter’s wheel wjis the only 
one known until about the Christian era. 

Pottery was not invented by one race 
alone. Wherever clay was found men 
became potters of a sort, just as they 
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became hunters, carpenters, smiths, etc., 
by sheer force of need. 

For centuries hand-made pottery was 
hardened by drying in the sun. Such pottery 
was useful for the storage of dried grain. 
When fire was used for drying the clay it 
was discovered that a baked clay vessel 
became as hard as stone and could be used 
for cooking food. 

Generally, primitive pottery was decorated 
with simple patterns of lines, dots, depres- 
sions, zig-zags, etc. Such ornamentation 
was scratched or impressed into the clay 
before it was fired. The simplest of all 
patterns was produced by pressing a twisted 
thong round the neck or bowl of a vase. 
Probably, the thong was used in the first 
instance to serve as a support while the 
vessel was being dried. 

At a later stage the ornament was gener- 
ally obtained by scratching with a tool, 
pressing the end of a hollow stick into the 
clay to form rows of circles, or by using a 
stick cut at the end into the shape of a 
half-moon, or by some other equally simple 
decorative device. In some tropical countries 
this rudimentary pottery becomes hard 
enough for a certain amount of use when 
merely dried in the sun, but in all northern 
and temperate countries it must have been 
fired. This was probably done in an imper- 
fect way in an open fire, or in a kiln formed 
by sinking a hole into the ground. No 
primitive pottery reveals any trace of a 
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Terra-eoIlM UMet found at Corinik (about 600 B,C.) 

The Potter is turning his revolving wheel (table) 
with his left hand, while with a tool in bii 
right hand he fashions a small vase. Two 
finished vases hang on the wall. 


knowledge of glaze, though much has been\ 
highly polished after firing. In some cases 
a varnish has been applied, which may \ 
perhaps be regarded as the earliest kind of \ 
" glazing ” ever applied to potterj' vessels. 

CmiiDBEN’S STORY 

You have already been told that long, 
long ago Man lived very much like a wild 
animal. He had to eat his food off the i 
ground, or put it on sticks and leaves, for 
he had no plate. He had to take it up in his 
hands, for he had no knife or fork. When 
he wanted to drink from a stream, or a 
spring, he had to put his mouth to the 
running water, or catch some in the hollow 
of his hands. The man who found a hollow 
piece of wood or a large shell which would 
hold water must have been greatly pleased, 
for this saved him a good deal of trouble 
in drinking. 

Whatever should we do if Man had not 
found out how to make pots and pans I 
Fancy having breakfast, or dinner, or tea «, 
witly>ut plates, without cups and saucers, . ' 
without jugs, pie dishes, pudding basins and-> 
such things I We should find it very awkward v ' 
indeed to be without them. All these things' 

— plates, cups, basins and so on-— are made y i 
of clay which has been baked in an oven. 

Was it Man or Woman who first found 
out that clay could be shaped into a tew^. 
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and made u hard as stone by fire ? We do 
not knp# ihe answer to this question, but 
we llmow that in many parts of the world 
where early Man lived, somebody found out 
how to make pots and pans. 

In Africa and other places there are 
people living to-day much as the Lake-Men 
and Siver-Men ^ed long, long ago. Travel- 
lers who have DMn to Africa tell us how 
the people there make pots and pans, and 
we feel sure that the men of ancient times 
made theirs in much the same way. 

Let us pretend that we are watching an 
African potter at work. He is sitting on 
the- ground before his wooden hut, picking 
over the lumps of clay he has gathered in 
his basket. He pulls the lumps to pieces, 
picks out all the stones, and lays the pieces 
in the sun. He puts his clay, together with 
some fine sand and water, into a hole in the 
ground. He kneads the mixture together, 
thumping and squeezing it until it feels 
quite sticky. 

Now he puts some leaves on the ground. 
He squats down in front of them, and from 
long rolls of clay begins to shape the collar 
of a bowl. Round and round go his hands, 
patting and squeezing, as he adds more and 
more rolls. One hand he keeps inside the 
mouth of the bowl and the other outside. 
When half the pot is shaped he stands it 
on the leaves to dry in the sun, but he keeps 
the bottom edge moist by surrounding it 
with more leaves. 

When he sees that the first half is firm 
he turns it upside-down on the leaves and 
adds more and more rolls to form the bottom 
half. Round and round go his fingers, 
squeezing and pressing as before, with one 
hand inside the bowl and the other outside. 
As he shapes the bottom, the hole for his 
hand becomes smaller and smaller, till at 
last he can get only one finger inside. Then 
he finishes off the bowl by stopping up the 
hole. Again the pot is put to dry in the 
sun. Then it is fired along with other pots. 
To do this all the pots are set upside-down 
<m the ground, and brushwood is spread 
round The wood is set on &e, so that 
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the pots are soon in the middle of a bonfire. 
When the fire has died out and the pots 
are cool they are ready for use. 

It w^ indeed very clever of the men and 
women of long ago to find out how to make 
pots and pans. It would be good fun to get 
some clay and sand and make a bowl in 
the same way. How would you like to do 
this one day during the holidays ? 

In the picture is the drawing of a bowl 
that is about three thousand years old. 
(Blackboard sketch.) It was found in the 
Thames, and is now to be seen in the British 
Museum in London. Do you notice the 
curious marks on it ? They were made by 
the finger-nail, or by pressing a twisted cord 
round the clay before it was baked. After 
Man had learned how to make pots from 
clay he would soon try to make them look 
pretty by scratching lines and patterns on 
them. 

As the years went by, Man found out a 
great deal more about the making of pots 
and pans. It was not at all easy to make a 
pot with all the parts smooth and shapely 
by turning it round and round in the hands. 
How much easier it would be if only someone 
could find out how to make the pot turn 
round by itsdf. At last some clever Man 
made a potter’s wheel. He took a flat piece 
of wood the sliape of a plate and in the 
middle of one side he fixed a wooden stump. 
Now he had a small round table like an open 
mushroom. He made a hole in the end of 
the stump and fitted it over a peg in a block 
of wood on the groimd. Now his mushroom 
would turn round and round on the peg at 
the end of its stalk. He placed his clay on 
the flat top of his little table ; as he turned 
the table the clay turned round too. This 
was splendid. He sat in front of his potter’s 
wheel, and as he shaped the clay bowl with 
one hand, he turned the wheel with the 
other. Round and round, as quickly as he 
pleased, the clay would spin. It was much 
easier work now, and the pots could be 
made a better shape. 

Bonfires for firing the clay were apt to 
be troublesome. Sometimes the wind blew 
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this way, and sometimes that way, just as 
the wind will do. Some pots were burnt 
more on one side than on the other. Why 
not shut the fire up so that the wind could 
not blow it about ? This is exactly what 
some men did. They built hollow furnaces 
of clay with a hole at the bottom for the 
fire. The pots were put into the furnace 
from the top, and a clay lid was put on to 
shut them in. Now the fire was lighted. 
No winds could reach it, and all the pots 
were nicely fired. 

Look again at the old picture of the River- 
Men of Egypt with their potter’s wheel and 
furnaces. The potter is kneeling on one 
knee before his wheel which he turns with 
the left hand while he shapes a bowl with 
his right. Two men on the right are filling 
a tall furnace with pots which are ready 
for firing. On the left a man crouches before 
a furnace raking the fire at the bottom. 
We can see that the furnace is very hot, 
because this man bolds up his hand to 
shield his face from the heat. 

TEACHDfG HINTS 

1. Pottery. — It will be of immense value 
when taking this lesson to show how clay 
pots were actually made. Where clay or 
plasticine is available the children should 
themselves attempt to make models. No 
amount of explanation can equal a simple 
demonstration in such a lesson as this. (See 
the corresponding handwork lesson.) 

2. Potter’s Whod. — A wooden bread-board 
is useful for demonstrating how the primi- 
tive potter’s wheel was worked. A model 
of a simple wheel can be made in cardboard 
or wood. Fasten a disc about 8* in diameter 
of three-ply wood or stout cardboard on a 
large reel. Drive a long French nail through 
a baseboard and let the reel revolve on the 
spike of the nail. (See blackboard sketch.) 
In country schools some children will prob- 
ably have seen the village carpenter busy 
turning a table leg on a lathe, and they will 


readily understand that the lathe opginated 
from the potter’s wheel. 

8. Neolithic Vase.— The vase illustrated 
is copied from a neolithic bowl found in the 
Thames at Mortlake. It is rather more than 
6' across the top. The bowl was of thick 
dark ware with a hollow moulding between 
the angular lip and shoulder, and was 
ornamented by pressing a twisted cord, or 
the finger-nail, into the clay before baking. 
The shape of the bottom suggests that the 
bowl was propped on stones and used as a 
cooking vessel. 

4. Firing. — ^The t 3 q>e of kiln used by the 
potters of ancient Eg 3 q)t is still used in 
certain parts of the Near East and in Japan. 
When in the i8th century pottery manu- 
facture was developed as a factory industry 
improved kilns were introduced. In modem 
practice a vertical furnace from lo ft, to 
22 ft. in diameter and of similar height is 
used, and such a kiln is capable of holding 
as much pottery as a medieval potter would 
have turned out in a whole year. Much 
progress is now being made with gas-fired 
kilns and ovens. 

6. Memory Work. — (a) Man of long ago 
found out how to make pots and pans 
from clay, (6) Clay was mixed with sand 
and water, shaped by the hand into a pot, 
and hardened by fire, (c) In time Man found 
out how to make a potter’s wheel, (d) We 
know from pictures that the River-Men of 
Egypt used potters' wheels and furnaces. 

6. Exncisee.— (a) Name all the things 
that you know are made from day. (8) 'Tell 
how you would make a clay pot. (c) Tell’i 
how an old-fashioned potter’s wh^ is ' f ’ 
worked, («i) Why was it better to fire day.^’r? 
pots in an oven than in a bonfire ? (^) In 
what ways were the people of long ago t 
better off when they knew how to mas* 
pots and pans ? (/) How do we know thi4^^|ii 
people of long ago made day pots? . ' 




IX. MAN’S NEW CLOTHES 


PICTURE REFERENCE 



Spinning and Weaving in Ancient Greece 


T he Class Picture (No. 9 in the port- 
folio) shows the domestic arts of 
Spinning and Weaving as practised in 
Ancient Greece. The figure on the left is 
adapted from a Greek vase of the fifth 
century B.c. The woman is holding in her . 
left hand the distaff, and with the fingers 
of her right hand she is twisting fibres 
drawn from the wool. 

The illustration on the right is also taken 
from a Greek vase of the fifth century B.c. 
It represents Penelope seated beside her 
loom, with one of the suitors (or her son 
Telemachus) before her. The row of rods fitted 
into sockets in the top framework is probably 
for holding balls of coloured wool. The band 
of winged figures is a piece of embroidery. 

XNTRODUenON 

The story of this lesson deals with the arts 
of spinning and' weaving, which are among 
the primal and universal employments 


of mankind. 
Remains of 
implements 
employed in 
spinning (and 
sometimes 
spun threads) 
have been 
found among 
the remains of 
prehistoric 
man. 

The spinner 
first opens out 
the matted 
raw fibres of 
the flax, wool 
or silk, pulls 
out the Imots 
and dirt, and 
combs the 
fibres till tiiey 
form a clean, 
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Swedish Pbasamt Woman 
Spinning (Modern) 


flufiy mass. She rolls up the mass and ties 
it lightly with a piece of yam to a stick 
called the distaff. The spinning consists 
in drawing out the prepared fibres from 
the flufiy mass on the distaff, twisting them 
into a long thread and winding it up. 

To commence the spinning the spinner 
holds the distaff under her left arm and 
draws out a number of fibres with both her 


opposite direction, ’so that the twist that has 
been put on the fibres remains on them. 
She winds the twisted fibres on to the 
spindle and secures them by passing the 
last portion of the thread through the notch. 
She then drops and twists the spindle again, 
and the process of twisting the thread and 
winding it upon the spindle is repeated. 

The simple spindle is a wooden stick, 
from nine to fifteen inches long, rounded 
and tapered at both extremities (see black* 
board sketch). The whorl is a disc of wood, 
clay or stone with a hole through the centre. 
This apparatus, which was used in the 
earliest ages, continued to be used by 
civilised peoples till modem times, when 
the spinning-wheel was invented. 

The main principles of weaving have been 
the same from earliest times. An early 
stage in its development is represented in 
the blackboard sketch. Loi)g threads called 
the warp are hung from the top bar of a 
frame, or loom, ^d are stretched by w'eights 
(often of baked clay) attached to their ends ; 
they are kept in place by yam threaded 
through them near the bottom. The weaver 
threads the cross, or weft, threads over and 
under the warp, working from one side to 
the other. The stick which was used to 


hands, the number of fibres varying with hold the weft threads and to thread them 
the thickness of thread required. She through the warp was the first shuttle. 
twists the fibres together between her (This is an illustration of weaving in its 


fingers and ties the end of the thread 
so formed to another stick called the 
spindle. The spindle has at its upper 
end a notch, and near the lower end 
there is attached a heavy weight, known 
as a whorl. The spinner holds the spindle 
su^iended from the twisted thread ; she 
gives the spindle a sharp twist with her 
right hand to set it spinning, and the 
heavy whorl at the lower end acts as 
; a fly-wheeLand keeps the spindle tnm- 
;.ing for some time. While it is hanging 
and turning, the spiimer draws out 
some more fibres from the mass on 
the distaiS, using both her hands. When 
the spindleilpvra down the spinner picks 
it ^l^ bdftwTt starts to turn in the 
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simplest form, but it will be quite sufficient 
for a lesson to young children.) 

During the course of a history lesson the 
children’s interest can frequently be aroused 
by a simple explanation of some of the 
names which occur. In this lesson on dress, 
for example, one might note that the word 
" garment " really means a garnishment, or 
adornment ; thus the object of dress is not 
only to clothe but to adorn. The word 
" robe " is connected with an old German 
term which meant “ to rob," for " robes " 
were originaDy the spoils, most often clothes, 
stripped from a slain enemy. This old- 
world custom of robbing the slain is alluded 
to in the sonorous passage from the Song of 
Deborah (Judges v. 30) : " Have they not 
sped ? have they not divided the prey ? to 
Sisera a prey of divers colours, a prey of 
divers colours of needlework, of divers colours 
of needlework on both sides, meet for the 
necks of them that take the spoil.” 

The following Greek story of the first 
spinner will interest the children. 

ABACEDIE 

Long ago, in a Greek city called Colophon, 
there lived a maiden named Arachne, the 
daughter of a dyer of purple cloth. Among 
all the maidens of Colophon none could 
weave so well as she, or embroider the cloth 
they wove with such fine patterns of flowers 
and trees, of men and women. Arachne's 
work was so beautiful that not only did 
the townspeople crowd around to see it, 
but even the shy nymphs of the woods 
and streams came stealing up to see her 
lovely handiwork. 

All the praise she received made Arachne 
very proud, and the more her skill increased 
the prouder she became, till one day, sitting 
at her loom, she cried, " There is no needle- 
worker in the world to equal me. Even 
the goddess Athena herself could do no better 
work than mine."- 

“ Speak not so rashly, child," said a grey- 
haired woman who stood near. "Were 
Athena to hear you and appear at this 


moment you would repent your foeflisbr 
boast." ' ' *■' 

"Let her come,” cried proud Aradine, 
" and we will see which of us is the better 1 " 

" She is here and accepts your challenge," . 
replied the old woman, as before Arachn«’s 
startled gaze she turned into the tall, hand- 
some goddess. 

Arachne dared not refuse, and the contest 
began. Two looms were set up side by ride ' 
and before them the two workers sat rilent, 
while their busy needles flashed in and out, 
and the wondering people crowded round to 
watch the pictures grow. At last they were, 
finished, and it was easy to see which was! 
the better. Arachne's picture showed storiesl 
of gods and goddesses, surrounded by ai 
border of ivy leaves, and was as perfect as 
a mortal could make it. But in Athena's 
picture, which also showed gods and god- 
desses and was surrounded by a border of 
leaves from her sacred tree, the olive, the 
foam of the sea looked so real that women 
shrank back for fear of being wetted, and 
the faces of the gods were so stem that the 
children ran shrieking from them in fear. 

With blazing eyes, Athena turned on her 
daring rival and rent Arachne's lovely 
needlework in two from top to bottom. 
Terrified and ashamed, the poor girl crept 
away, and in her misery she hanged herself. 
But Athena had repented of her wrath, 
and in pity she turned the rope into a cob- 
web and Arachne into a spider dangling at 
its end. " Now go," she said, " and pass the 
rest of your days in spinning webs in which 
to catch your food." 

Such was the story of Arachne, as the 
Greeks told it, and vriienevcr Greek boys 
and girls saw a spider they would remembw 
the first of all spiders, .who was once the. 
proud maiden of Colophon. 

CailiDBEir’S STQBT 

Do you remember how Cave-Men made^ 
their clothes? They killed wild animalt^l^ 
with their stone axes and spea^, and used^ 
the skins to cover their own bodies. . Wet 
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Icnow that Woman sevired skins togethv and 
-made some sort of clothes, because bone 
■ needles have been found in places where 
the Cave>Men once lived. 

At the bottom of some lakes have been 
found small stones and pieces of bone with 
holes through the middles of them. They 
a^ called whorls. Wise men tdl us that 
these whorls well made by the Lake-Men, 
and that they were used by women of long 
ago to help them to spin thread. Thus we 
know that the Lake-Men made their clothes 
from something which they spun. This 
must have been wool from the sheep, or 
fibres which come from a plant called flax. 
Cloth made from flax is called linen. 

Through the hole in each whorl there used 
to be a small stick. The stick was pointed at 
each end and it had a notch near the top. 
The whorl and the stick together was called 
a spindle. It was on the spindle that Woman 
used to wind her flax and wool. 

She took a small bundle of wool which 
had been cleaned and combed out, and 
stuck it on the top of another long stick 
which is called a distaff. She held the 
dlstaS under her left arm with the bundle 
of wool at the top. 

Now she took a few threads of the wool, 
tied them to her spindle and let it dangle. 
With her hand she set the spindle spinning 
round and round on the end of the threads, 
which it would do very easily because of the 
heavy whorl. As the spindle turned, it 
twisted the thread. You can try this twisting 
movement for yourself. Tie a small weight, 
such as a door-key, at one end of a piece 
of string. Hold the other end of the string, 
and notice how you can make the key spin 
round and round, and how the string becomes 
twisted as you do it. 

, The picture shows how Woman twisted 
■ her; wooL She set the spindle turning and 
pulled out the threads from her bundle on 
the' .distafi as the spindle turned. When 
she had pulled out such a long piece of 
/ thread that the spindle nearly reached the 
. ground, $ihe picked the spindle up and 
wowd the leng^ of twisted thread round 


it. To keep her thread from unwinding she 
slipped the last piece of it through the 
notch near the top of the spindle. She let 
her spindle dangle again, gave it a twist 
to make it turn, then pulled out more thread. 
She went on spinning in this way till she 
had wound as much wool on the spindle as 
it would hold. 

Now how did she make clothes from her 
threads of yarn ? Having been so clever 
as to find out how to spin, she easily found 
out how to weave. Your own mother often 
does a sort of weaving when she dams a 
sock. She takes her yam, which some 
spinner has got ready for her, and with her 
needle she lays a number of threads side by 
side across the hole. Then she turns round 
her work and with her needle crosses these 
threads, going over and trader, over and 
under, in and out of them. We say that 
mother is darning, and yop will soon see 
that weaving is much the same as darning. 

Here is a picture of an old-fashioned 
frame, or loom, used for weaving. (Black- 
board sketch.) On two upright posts rests 
a long crossbar of wood. From it the threads 
of yam have been hung, and to make them 
hang tight and straight small balls of clay 
have been fastened at the ends of them. In 
place of the needle one end of the yam was 
fastened to the shttUle which the weaver 
pushed in and out, over and under across 
the frame of threads, just as mother does 
with her needle when she dams socks. 

Look at your own coats or scarves and 
you will see how they are made by the 
weaving of threads in and out. So too are 
all the clothes you wear. Some are made of 
cotton, some of flax, some of wool and some 
of silk. 

Do you not think it was very clever of 
the men of long ago to find out how to spin and 
weave their clothes ? Some of their clothes 
were very beautiful, too. The River-Men of 
Egypt made the finest linen that ever was 
made. They used it to wrap round the 
bodies of their dead. You can go to the 
British Museum and see some of this fine 
linen. 
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Now look again at the pictures of Greek 
women. The one on the left is holding in 
her left hand a distaff on which is a ball of 
flax. With her right hand she is twisting 
the fibres to make a long thread. Look for 
the whorl in the spindle which is fastened 
to the end of the thread. Notice her long 
flowing woollen garments. No doubt she made 
them herself. This picture was painted on 
a vase nearly 2,500 years ago. The Lake- 
Men of Europe lived long, long before this 
Greek spinner, and that is why she was able 
to weave such fine clothes, for men and 
women had found out a great deal since the 
Lake-Men lived. 

The lady sitting on the right is another 
Greek, named Penelope. She sits beside 
her loom looking far too sad and weary to 
do any weaving. Penelope had good reason 
for being sad. Her husband, who was a 
brave, strong man, had gone away twenty 
years before to fight, and he had not yet 
come back. Penelope loved her husband 
dearly, and she felt sure that some day he 
would return. Many rich men came to her 
and asked her to marry one of them because 
they believed that her husband was dead. 
Penelope would not do this, and to stop 
their worrying her she said, " I am busy 
at my loom weaving cloth, but when the 
cloth is finished, if my husband has not 
come, I will marry one of you.” 

Penelope did not mean to finish the 
cloth at all. Every night, when she was 
alone, she undid the weaving that she had 
done during the day, so that the cloth should 
never be finished. Unluckily, one of the 
men found out her trick. He told the others 
and they were very angry. 

“ Very well, then," said Penelope, " I will 
marry the man who can bend my husband’s 
great bow, and to-morrow you all shall 
try." 

When to-morrow came each man tried 
in turn to bend the bow. But no man was 
strong enough. There chanced to be a 
beggar in the hall, and he asked to be 
allowed to try. Quickly he bent the great 
bow, and turning on the others shot them 


dead, or drove them out of the house. Can 
you guess who the b^a^ was ? 

The Greeks loved this old story of Penelope 
and her strong husband, and someone 
painted on a beautiful vase this {fleture of 
her sitting at her loom. The Greek standing 
before her, with the spears in his hand, 
is her son. 


TEACHDra HINTS 

1. Spindle and Distirff.— Make a spindle 
from a stick and a small piece of clay or 
plasticine, and show how it was used fori 
spinning. If possible let the children make| 
models of their own. Put a ball of wool 
on the end of a stick and let children experi- 
ment in holding the ** distaff," and spinning 
the thread. Some children will have seen 
shoemakers twisting strands of tow into 
threads, by rolling them on the leg. 

2 . Flax and Wool, etc. — Most children 
confuse the names calico, linen and woollen 
cloth. It is as well (even in a history lesson) 
to see that such common names are properly 
understood. The terms are sure to arise 
again in the geography lessons. 

8. Weaving. — model such as that illus- 
trated in the blackboard sketch can readily 
be made. If the wood is prepared beforehand 
it will take only a few minutes to demonstrate 
exactly how weaving was done. Where 
weaving is taken as a handwork course ' 
the art will be already known. 

4. Oneks. — Point out Greece on the map. 
See that children dearly., understand that, a 
very long time had passed dnee the Lake^.'; 
Men first lived in Europe. Note, too, th«^^; 
progress that has been made in the art ofi;; 
pottery. It is advisable to mention frequently;, 
the exhibits to be seen in museums, and thf x 
children should be encouraged to visit them ; 
when possible. The story of Penestop®, tmC '-, 
Ulysses is told in VoL II, paj^ 50. ^ 
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6. Memory Work. — («) In places where 
the Lake-Men once lived whorls used for 
spinning have been found, (b) We know 
that the Lake-Men knew how to spin yam 
from flax and wool, and how to weave yam 
into cloth, (c) The ‘River-Men of Egypt 
made the finest linen, {d) On some Greek 
vases pictures are sliown of women spinning 
and weaving. One of these vases shows 
Penelope sitting at her loom. 


6. Exorciset. — (a) Tell how you would 
make a spindle if you were given a small stick, 
a lump of clay and a knife, (b) Take a piece 
of string or cotton in your fingers, look at it 
carefully and say what you notice, (c) What is 
a distaff ? (d) Without looking at a fucture, 
tell how a simple loom was made, (a) How 
do we know that the Greeks made b^utiful- 
vases ? (/) In the Greek story of Penelope, 
who was the beggar who bent the bow? 



Spinning 

From a red-figurid Attic vase at Orvieto. Fifth century B.C. 

pic girl holds the distaff in her left band. She wears a long chiton, covered 
by a mantle which is wrapped round her body so that its end passes 
over her left shoulder and hangs down her back, l^hind her is a chair 
without a back, in front is a wool-basket, while a flute-case bangs on 
tlie wall behind. 



X. WRITING 


PICTURE REFERENCE 



T he illustration (it is not in the port- Egyptian hieroglyphics, and a diagram 
fdho) shows "a Birch Bark Inscription illustrating the development of Babylonian 
of North American Indians ; the Cuneiform Writing from picture-signs. 
cartoji»|d3NS of Ptolemy and Cleopatra in The American Indian inscription has 
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reference to an exploring expedition to the 
sources of the Mississippi near Ford du Sac, 
Minnesota, in the summer of 1820. The 
expedition consisted of six persons with 
two Indian guides. On the morning that 
the party was leaving the camp, a small 
strip of birch bark containing the devices 
illustrated was observed elevated on top 
of a split sapling some eight or ten feet 
high. One end of this pole was thrust firmly 
into the ground, leaning in the direction the 
party was going. The 
device was a symbolic 
record of the circum- 
stances of the night's 
encampment. The 
drawing depicted the 
commanding oflicer 
with his sword, the 
mineralogist, the in- 
terpreter and three 
other ofl&cers, and 
eight soldiers with 
their guns. All of 
these were drawn with 
hats on — the distin- 
guishing mark of the 
white man. The two 
Indian guides were 
drawn hatless. The 
three camp fires indi- 
cate the number of days the party spent 
in camp. The birds and tortoise are tribal 
signs. The object of the record was a 
notification to other Indians of the presence 
of this party of white men. 

The diagram below shows the hierogl5^hic 
spellings of Ptolemy and Cleopatra paired 
with the corresponding Greek spellings, in 
English letters,— and Kleopatra, 
The ovals, or cartouches, indicate that the 
hieroglyphics contained in them spell royal 
names. These cartouches occurred in a 
hieroglyphic writing on an obelisk which also 
bore an inscription in Greek. From the sub- 
stance of the Greek inscription ChampoHion 
concluded that these royal names must be 
those of Ptolemy and Cleopatra. He then 
discovered that, as we see from the diagram. 
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their hieroglyphics corresponded with the 
Greek spelling, for the signs "which should 
represent the Greek letters, P, Q, and L, 
are the sante in both cartouches, and the 
sign for A is repeated in the cartouche 
for aeopatra, exactly as in the, Greek 
spelling of these words. Thus ChampoHion 
proved that the Egyptians possessed ah 
alphabet (though incomplete, for some 
of the vowels were missing), of which 
he now knew twelve letters. 

The diagram of the 
Babylonian writing 
shows how the original 
picture-signs became 
modified and simplified 
to form wedge-eigns, 
which could be readily 
impressed with a reed 
on a damp clay sur- 
face. In the first 
column are the oldest 
forms of the pictures 
of a fish, a star and 
the head of an ox. In 
column two we see 
the departure from the 
pictures, and the 
appearance of the signs 
as the lines began to 
become wedges. (Note 
that the 
0 X i s 
turned 

KLEOPATRA ***? 

second 

column. ) 

In column three are the later forms/ con- 
sisting of wedges which show no resemblance 
to the original pictures. 

nTBODUcnoir 

The development of writing may ^ 
ascribed to two pressing needs which arose . 
very early in the history of man. The first 
need was for an aid to the memory; the, 
second was to communicate with absent" 
persons. f: 



Ufipnnounemr tffm pfaem/ at 
th§ aae of aU famiam nm$$ 
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Tite use of as an aid to the memory 
has 'exists from very early times. The 
: amplest application of these knots is to 
keep a record of a number. Herodotus 
rdates how Darius, on crossing the river 
Ister on one of his inilitary expeditions, left 
with the Greeks appointed to guard the 
bridge a knotted^, thong. The number of 
knots was equal to the number of days that 
their watch was to continue. One knot 
was to be undone each day, and if the king 
had not returned by the time all the knots 
were undone, the Greeks were to break 
down the bridge and go away. 

The Peruvian quipu was a development 
of the knot system. It consisted of a number 
of cords hanging from a cross-bar. In the 
simplest form of quipu the knots were tied 
in the cords and served to indicate numbers. 
In elaborate forms the cords were of different 
colours and knotted to make open loops of 
various shapes, and the quipu was used to 
convey messages. In these elaborate forms 
the message was probably understood from 
the quipu itself, without the need of inter- 
pretation by the messenger who carried it. 

Similar in character to the quipu was the 
notched stick, which was used among the 
American Indians to record various incidents. 
A branch of a tree was taken and notches 
were cut in it, in early times with a mussel 
shell, and later with a knife. The notches indi- 
cated; for instance, the number of days spent 
on a journey, or the number of enemies slain 
in battle. The wampum belt, consisting of 
strung beads, was used for the same purpose. 
In the elaborate forms the colour of the beads 
denoted the character of the incident, — white 
for peace, purple for war. 

The fitessage-stick, which is still in use 
anumg'the natives of Australia, is another 
use of the itople notched stick. The stick 
is carried by a messenger and the notches 
soye as an aid to his mmoty. The following 
was the method of the Wotjoballuk of the 
Wimmera river in Victoria: "The mes- 
senger carried^ the message-stick in a net- 
bag, and on arriving at the camp to which 
he was sent, he handed it to the headman 
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at some place apart from the others, saying 
to him, ' So-and-so sent you this,' and then 
he gave his message, referring as he did so 
to the notches on the message-stick." 

From the simple mnemonics of sticks 
and beads we come to the higher art of 
picture-writing. Picture-writing has left its 
traces in all parts of the world. It has, 
however, been most wdely developed in the 
New World as a system lasting down to 
modem times. The Dakota Indians in 
comparatively recent times invented a chron- 
ological table wherein each year was recorded 
by a picture of some important event which 
befell during that year. For example, a 
rough outline of a head and body spotted 
with blotches showed that in that year the 
tribe suffered from smallpox. The civiUsa- 
tion of the American Indians was nowhere 
very high, and for their simple needs this 
system of picture-writing sufficed. The 
only development was that of a little 
symbolism. 

It was different in the more elaborate 
civilisations which prevailed among the 
ancient people of the Old World, — ^the 
Assyrians, the £g}q>tians and Chinese, — ^to 
whom the development of writing from 
pictography can be ascribed. Here more 
complex notions had to be expressed. The 
development of the system can be traced 
through many centuries. For convenience 
we have chosen the development in Egypt. 

The hierogl3rphic writing of the ancient 
Egyptians stan^ pre-eminent among all the 
systems of picture-writing that the people 
of any age have devised. It is the one that 
has given its own name to all such systems 
of writing. The exact period of time when 
the Egyptian hieroglyphs were evolved is 
not known. Herodotus, who saw them in the 
sixth century B.C., called them by their own 
Eg5rptian name, which he translated into 
Greek, hieroglyphics, or " sacred writings " : 
from hieros, "sacred," and glyphein, "to 
carve." Before the Greeks had emerged 
from barbarism, the hieroglyphs had been 
in use as a national writing in Lower Egypt 
for many centuries. 
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Two steps had to be taken before picture- 
writing could become phonetic writing. 
First, each object drawn had to gain a 
fixed form recognisable as the picture for 
a particular word. The pictorial symbols 
gradually became converted to conventional 
signs, simple line forms which could be 
easily drawn, e.g. the sign always 

represented the mouth ; the sign 

a reed ; the sign a knotted cord. 

The second step ^ I was the use of 
certain signs to in- ^ dicate sounds, 
which might be whole words, or parts of 
words. The particular sound indicated by 
each sign was the sound of the original 
word it represented. For example 
(using English words) the symbol 
no longer stood as a picture for 
the insect bee, but for the sound be, as in 
the words become, belief, behave. Thus the 
picture became a phonetic sign. 

When a large number of pictures had 
become phonetic signs, each representing a 
syllable, the Egyptian could write any word. 
If his writing, like that of the American 
Indians, had remained merely a series of 
pictures, he could not have represented 
such abstract words as truth, beauty and love, 
but when his signs represented sounds he 
could write any words he chose. Thus arose 
among the ancient Egyptians the first real 
writing. 

From the sound-signs there was a gradual 
and incomplete transition to an alphabet. 
For example, the soimd be would be con- 
verted to the letter B. But the Egyptian 
language never became wholly alphabetic, 
as the Western languages are. The tendency 
towards a decorative writing was apparent 
throughout all the stages of Egyptian 
writing. The Egyptian scribe preferred 
pictorial symbols to the cut-and-dried letter 
signs; he was an artist,— a purely alpha- 
betic language would sorely have cramped 
his style and his imagination. 

Thus in this Egyptian 
word the first three Q yn 
signs are ch, q, r; there 5 ^ 

are no vowels. The ^ ^ 



word means pauper (literally, hungry). As 
the word denotes a person, the Eg3^tian 
adds a kneeling man at the end. Before 
him is another man with hk hand to his 
mouth, an indication of hunger. These two 
pictorial signs of men are survivals of the 
old pictorial writing. They have no phonetic 
value and are called determinatives. 

For long ages the hierogl3^hic inscripj- 
tions in the pyramids and temples of Egypt 
were undecipherable. It was not until 
Napoleon’s invasion of Egypt at the end of 
the eighteenth century, that chance circum- 
stances provided a key to the mystery. In 
the year 1798 a young French artillery 
ofiicer, Boussard, discovered near Rosetta 
the now famous Rosetta Stone. This stone 
was a slab of basalt containing inscriptions 
in hieroglyphic, demotic and Greek writing. 
The Greek writing could be read, but the 
hieroglyphic, the sacred writing of the 
monuments, and the demotic, the simplified 
writing of the trading classes were unde- 
cipherable. 

Thomas Young was one of the first suc- 
cessful workers at the decipherment of 
Egyptian hieroglyphic inscriptions; by 1814 
he had completely translated the demotic 
text of the Rosetta Stone, and a few years 
later had made considerable progress towards 
an understanding of the hierogl3rphic alphabet. 

He was succeeded in the work by a very 
clever French scholar named Champollion, 
who noted that the name of Ptolemy, plainly 
read in the Greek inscription, was contained 
in the cartouches, or ovals, which were several 
times repeated throughout the hieroglyphic 
inscription. Champollion had previously seen 
an obelisk (now in Corfe Castle) with many 
cartouches' among the hierogly}diics. 

At the base of this obelisk were two 
inscriptions in Greek, a petition by the priests 
of the Temple of Isis, to Ptolemy II., 
consort of Queen Cleopatra, and the rep^y 
of the king. Champollion noted the similarity 
of the cartouches of Ptolemy on the Rosetta 
Stone and on the obelisk, and subsequently 
identified the cartouches of Cleopatra. By 
the help of the common letters in the two 
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names he was able to assign phonetic values 
to twelve differeitt hieroglyphic characters. 
He was soon able to make use of the Rosetta 
Stone to increase his list of signs and to 
learn the meanings of words and the con- 
struction of sentences. ChampoUion's mar- 
vellous achievement laid the foundation of 
the science of Egyptology, and restored to 
the world a lost chapter of human history 
some 3,000 years in length. 

From the Egyptian writings on the walls 
and ceilings of the tombs we have obtained 
valuable and intimate records of the Egyptian 
peoples. Among the objects preserved in the 
tombs have been found priceless papyri, ex- 
amples of which are scattered through the 
museums of Egypt. Some of these pap3rri 
are very long; that of Nebseni of Thebes, 
1600 B.C., is 77 feet long. 

CHILDBEN’S STORY 

When Man lived a very simple life, like 
an animal in a cave, he had little need to 
talk. He made noises with his voice to 
show that he was pleased, or angry, or to 
show that he liked the flesh he was eating, 
or the ripe berries his wife had gathered. 
Man could make many more sounds with 
his voice than any animal. You know that 
a puppy generally says, “ Yap, yap 1 " but 
a baby soon makes several sounds such as 

Dad-dad, goo-goo, puff-puff," and so on. 

We think that very, very early in the 
world's story Man learnt to make sounds 
to tell his family what he wanted to have, 
and what he wished them to do. In this 
way he learnt to talk, just as baby does. 
Man got into the habit of using certain sounds 
always to mean certain things. Such sounds 
are called words. He taught his children to 
use the same words, so that he and his wife 
aud^children could understand one another. 

In time Man found that talking was not 
always enough for what he wanted to do. 
Things that were said could be easily for- 
gotten, and there were some things Man 
wanted specially to remember. He wanted, 
perhaps, to remember how many days it took 


him to go on a journey to a place where some 
sweet fruit grew. So he took a stick and 
made little notches in it with a sharp shell, — 
one notch for each day of his journey. He 
kept the stick in his cave, and when he 
wanted to fetch some more of that fruit 
he could find out at once from his stick 
how long he would be away. 

The dark-skinned native men who live 
in Australia still use notched sticks. If the 
Australian native wants to send a message 
to his friend in the next camp he calls his 
messenger and tells him what he must say. 
He makes a notch in a stick for each thing 
the messenger must remember, and gives 
him the stick. The messenger puts the stick 
in a net bag and sets out for the friend's 
camp. When he arrives there he hands 
his stick to his master's friend, saying, " My 
master sends you this." Then he gives his 
message. If there are five notches on the 
stick the man knows that the messenger 
has five things to tell him. The notches do 
not tell the man what the message is, they 
only help the messenger to remember it, 

Man of long ago went on thinking and he 
found out a more useful way of sending a 
message to a friend at a distance. He took 
a piece of bark that had fallen from a tree, 
and on the soft insid^of the bark he scratched 
a picture-message with a sharp stone. This 
was a message that could not be forgotten. 
The Indians in America use this means of 
sending a message to-day. 

Suppose an Indian wants to tell 
his friend that his tent has been 
robbed and that he is wounded. On 
a piece of bark he draws a tent. 

For the robber he draws a noose, 1 
because robbers are punished by being if 
hanged, and his friend will understand (3 
that a noose means robbery. 

To show that he is wounded he 
draws a little man with an arrow 
through his body. 

Here is his message which 
means, " My tent is robbed 
and I am wounded." 

At the top of the picture 
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(draw a B.B. sketch) is a mes^ge which was 
written on bark by an Indian. He wrote 
the message to warn other Indians that 
a party of six white men, two native 
guides and eight white soldiers had been 
three days in a camp. Can you read 
this from the pictures? We know that 
they are white men because they wear hats. 
American Indians, like the two guides with 
sticks, did not wear hats. You can easily 
guess who are the soldiers from their guns, 
and they are white soldiers, because they, 
too, wear hats. The three fires show that 
the party has been in camp for three days. 
To let his friends know who wrote the m^- 
sage the Indian drew the pictures of a tortoise 
and two birds. These he always drew on 
his messages just as we sign our own names 
when we write a letter. 

In the wonderful land of Egypt a great 
deal of picture-writing has been found carved 
in stone. (Draw the two cartouches on the 
B.B.) Here are the names of a king and a 
queen of old Egypt. The Egyptians always 
wrote a royal name with an oval shape 
marked round it, as you see there. It was 
not very long ago that a clever man found 
that these signs spelt the names Ptolemaios, 
the king, and Kleopatra, the queen. As 
you see, the signs of the square, the loop 
and the lion appear in both ovals. That 
is because these signs stand for the letters 
P, 0 , and L, 


Ueamf 


“man carrying basket," but just the one 
word "carry." We see that the picture 
1 has changed to the 
sign 2. 

The picture 3 of a _ q 

branch of a tree be- % A 

came the sign 4 which Jj 

meant wood/' i 2 

The picture 5 which 

meant " a man is look- 3 « 

ing," became the sign 
6, which meant "eye." ^ 

After a long, long s * 

time another change i 

slowly took place, ^me of the signs began j 
to mean not only the words which they 
stood for, but they also meant the sounds 
of those words. You can see how this would 
happen if we put the Egyptian signs for 
Kngligh words. The sign which meant 
" wood," came to mean also the 

sound of ‘ the word " wood," as 

in the words " would,” " wooded " and 
" wooden." The sign which » meant 
the insect called the bee, came 

to mean also the sound be, as in the 

words " believe," " behave" and " be- 
hind." The sign which meant "leaf," 
came to mean also the sound leaf, as v 
in the word "relief.” 

Here is an English sentence written in 
sign-writing ; 


which are found in 
both names. 

From the old pic- 
tures we learn how 
the ancient picture- 


/ be lieue the cat would carry the bashet 


writing slowly 

changed to writing that is more like our In this sentence the words I, believe and 
own. would, are written in ‘ sound-signs ; the 


First the pictures became more simple, words cat, carry and basket are just what 


They changed to signs, which did not take the pictures show. 

so long to draw as pictures do. Suppose As time went on, the clever Egyptians 


in the old picture-writing the Egyptians used made their writing even more difierent fxxan 
the picture of a man carrying a basket, the old {ncture-writing. The rigns b%ait 


The man came to be left out, and the picture to stand, not for the sounds of whole aylla^ 
changed to a rign, showing a basket and a bles, like be and lieve, bat for letters ooly^' 
pair of legs. The sign would not now mean like b and 1 . Then men learnt to spell, for 
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at last they had letters, and you cannot 
spell without letters. Perhaps you have never 
thought that it had taken people many, 
many thousands of years even to think of an 
alphabet, or the A B C, as children sometimes 
call it. 

TEACHDia EDITS 

1. Devdopment^! Writing.— This chapter 
will require a clear and imhurried explana* 
tion, Especially of the last part — that dealing 
with the formation of an alphabet. For a 
backward class the consideration of sound- 
signs may be omitted altogether. It is 
essential that each step should be illustrated 
by copious examples from the children's own 
experience. The steps in the development of 
writing dealt with in the chapter, together 
with examples for the class, are set out below 
in a convenient form for reference. One 
or more of the stages may be omitted at the 
teacher’s discretion. Children will be greatly 
interested and will readily provide further 
examples if due time is given to each step. 

(a) Simple aids to memory. — The first 
step towards writing was to supplement 
sjjeech by the use of devices to aid the 
memory. A detailed account of various 
mnemonics used by primitive man is given 
on page 75. This may be told to the 
children if time permits. Children employ 
many devices to aid the memory, common 
examples are: — ^knots in the handkerchief; 
changing of a ring from one finger to another; 
putting a brooch on upside down; writing 
in soap on the looking-glass; changing a 
watch from one wrist to the other, etc. 

(b) Picture-writing and word-signs . — ^The 
'next stage was to devise a sign which would 
convey a message in itself. The simplest 
sign was naturally a picture of the object 
of the message. Road signs are outstanding 
modem examples of such picture-writing. 
The diildren may be allowed to draw upon 
the blackboard the signs which denote 
cross-roads, dangerous corrter and school. It 
should be pointed out how these picture- 

' signs have been simplified and standardised 
so that they are simple to draw, and easy 


to understand without confusion with one 
another. The use of trade-marks, the royal 
crest and shop signs, is also a method of 
convesring a message in pictures. Reference 
may be made to railway signals, fog signals, 
lighthouses and bugle calls, by which 
messages are conveyed by sights and sounds. 

(c) Sound-signs. — ^All the modem phonetje 
systems are based upon the sound-sign 
principle, and if phonetics are taught in 
the school the children will have no diffi- 
culty in understanding the significance 
of a sound-sign as opposed to a word- 
sign. The rebus which is the subject of 
many children's competitions nowadays is a 
splendid example of the use of pictorial 
sound-signs. The words buttercup, idea 
(eye, dear), sandwich (sand, witch), pothook, 
myself (mice, elf), are a few examples which 
the children can readily write as rebuses. 

(d) Alphabetical letters. — ^This is the final 
stage in the development of writing. The 
children should understand that the Egyp- 
tians did not use a complete alphabet as 
we know it, they were fond of decorative 
writing, and retained many of their pictures 
for their beauty. 

2. Memory Wwk, — (a) Long, long ago 
Man could not talk, (b) When he learned to 
talk he cut notches in sticks to help him 
to remember, (c) Then he drew pictures 
which his friends would understand. 

(d) Later, his pictures became signs, which 
in turn became letters. 

8. Exercises. — (a) Wliy does a boy or ^1 
sometimes tie a knot in his or her pocket- 
handkerchief ? (6) Draw the names Daisy, 
Abel and Ramsgate in pictures, (c) Draw 
this message in pictures as the Indians'do : 

A dog has been to my tent and has torn 
my coat.” (d) Draw a cat. Now change your 
picture into k' sign by drawing a cat’s head. 

(e) What signs on a clock face remind you 
of your- fingers ? Draw your hand to show 
the sign V. (/) Name all the words you can 
with the sound lo in them, like lowing. 
(g) Name all the words you can that have 
in them the sound in, like instep. 



XI. PENS, INK AND PAPER 


pnmntE befebehcb 



Greek Boys at School 

(Class Picture No. lo in the portloUo) 


INTRODUCTION 

Babylonian Writing. — In Babylonia the 
ancient picture-writing developed into a 
style very different from that of the EgjT)- 
tian. In its final form it consisted of groups 
of wedge-shaped lines, with the wider part 
of each edge at the upper or left-hand end. 

From this wedge-shaped character the 
Babylonian writing is known as cmeifom 


{L. cuneus — a wedge). At the bottom 
of the illustration on page-73 the diagrams 
show how the ancient picture-signs be- 
came modified and simplified to form 
wedge-signs. 

The wedge-shaped character was due to 
the cimous writing materials and the method 
of writing employed 1 ^ the Babylonians. 
The Babylonian wrote with a reed on a 
fiat oval, or disc of soft day. The reed 
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had a blunt, square-topped end, and was Museum. Letters were enclosed in clay 
held upright in the hand. The tablet was envelopes, addressed to the recipient. To 
inclined at an oblique angle, and the scribe prevent the clay envelope from adhering to 
pressed one comer of the square tip of the the written surface, the writer sprinkled 
reed into the clay. Each stroke was made a handful of dry powdered clay over the 
in this way ; there was no scratching move- wet tablet. Instead of signing his name 
ment used. Owing to the tilt of the tablet, to a document, the Babylonian used a 



Bricks with Cuneiform Writing of Shalmaneser 111, King of Assyria 

B0bvUmi»n Room, Brftiaik Muuim * 


eadi line thus appeared wider at one end seal, which was in the form of a little 
than at the other, making it triangular, or stone cylinder engraved with pictures and 
wedge-shaped. sometimes bearing also his name. He 

The day tablets, when dried in the sun, rolled the cylinder over the soft clay, 
became very hard, and if baked in an oven, leaving an impression which served as 
almost imperishable. Many thousands of his signature. (There is an illustration of a 
these clay tablets have been found, and a Cylinder Seal, probably that of Darius the 
large number can be seen in the Britidi Great, in Vol. II., page 71.) 
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The Development o! the Alphabet and 
Modem Writing Materials. — ^The Egyptian 
hieroglyphics came to have their outlines 
more and more abbreviated, and to assume 
the form of a cursive script. There were 
two stages in the development of the cursive 
script. The cursive script, known as hieratic, 
appears as early as the First Dynasty, and 
its style varies much at different periods. 
About the Twenty-Sixth Dynasty, which 
inaugurated a great commercial era, there 
was something like a departure from the 
hieratic form to the most cursive form 
afterwards known as demotic. Hieratic 
was thenceforth used almost exclusively 
for the copying of religious and traditional 
texts. Clement of Alexandria states that 
in the Eg3rptian schools the pupils were 
first taught the demotic style of writing, 
secondly the hieratic, 
(which was used by the 
sacred scribes) and lastly 
the hieroglyphic. 

The Egyptian devised a 
convenient equipment for 
writing. He made ink of 
finely powdered colour 
solidified with gum. He 
Used two colours of 
ink, black and red, — 
the red was used for contrast, especially 
in headings. The early scribe wrote with 
a reed pen having the end frayed to make 
a little brush. In course of time the pen 
became finer, enabling the scribe to write 
very small signs. Demotic was usually written 
in a very small hand. Later still a pointed 
split reed was used. The early scribe’s 
outfit is shown in the hierogl3rph above. 

In this we can see the reed, a palette 
with two depressions for inks, and a small 
pot of water. The outfit was often carried 
slung over the shoulder. 

Eg3rptian “ paper ” was prepared from 
the river reed, papyrus. It was made by 
laying thin sUces of the stem with their 
edges overlapping across other slices at 
right angles to them. The whole was mois- 
tened with water, pressed down, and the 


rough places smoothed off with ivory or a 
smooth shell. The slices were glued together, 
dther by the natural gum contained in the 
fresh stems, or by some other adhesive, to 
form a tough, white or ivory-coloured sheet. 

We saw that the Egyptians did not 
perfect their alphabetic system, but as early 
as the tenth century B.c. the Phoenicians 
appear to have been in the possession of a 
true alphabet. The Phoenicians rio not 
seem to have invented their alphabetic 
signs; until lately it was generally believed 
that they borrowed them from the Egyp- 
tians, but recent discoveries in Crete suggest 
that that island was the source of the 
Phoenician alphabet. This contained twenty- 
two alphabetic signs for writing the Phoeni- 
cian language. Each sign represented a 
single consonant ; there were no signs for 
vowels, which remained unwritten. The 
letters were arranged in a fixed order, and 
each letter was given a name. The first 
letter was called ox, because the Phoenician 
word for ox (aleph) began with the first 
letter. The second letter was called house 
because the Phoenician word for house 
(idA) began with the second letter, and so 
on. Our old English primers were arranged 
on somewhat the same lines : A for archer ; 
B for baby, etc. The Phoenician children 
when learning their letters would say, 
aleph, beth, etc. 

For materials the Phoenicians used the 
reed and pap3rrus imported from Egypt. 
They did much to spread the knowledge of 
the alphabet to other lands. They traded 
throughout the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and wherever they went they took their 
alphabet. 

From the trading Phoenicians the Greeks 
learned thdr alphabet. Tbere were letters 
in the Phoenician alphabet which did not 
exist in Greek speech, and these the (^eeks 
began to use for Greek vowels. They thus 
took the final step in the process of devising 
a complete alphabetic system. The Greek, 
children, in learning to read, used for the 
letters Phoenician names subtly alteredi. 
Thus they said aipha, beta, instf^ td 
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ahph and bdh. From these two names of 
letters is derived our word alphahet. Some 
of the stages through which the picture- 
sign of the ox head passed to become the 
Latin A are illustrated in the blackboard 
sketch. 

The art of writing slowly spread through 
the Greek states. a long time it remained 
only a convenience in business and adminis- 
tration. For centuries the nobles, unable 
to read or write, regarded writing with 
misgivings. We know, however, that the 
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of such paper they called them bihlia. It is 
from this term that we received our word 
Bible (literally book or boohs). 

For pens the Greeks used a pointed split 
reed. Children at school learned to write 
their letters and first words on wax tablets 
with a metal stilus. As they progressed in 
the art they wrote on papyrus. 

Parchment, made from the skin of goats, 
sheep, pigs and other animals, was in use 
before the time of Christ, and is still used 
for certain legal documents. Paper prepared 






COUNTING-HOUSB WRITING MATERIALS 


Pompeian Wall-paintings 

Tbo objects in order are: (x) tablet, double ink-pot, pen and manuscript roll; (3) two single tablets, 
coins, case containing several rolls, bag of money; (3} two heaps of coins and a purse; (4) tablet with 
seals, double ink-pot and pen ; (5) ink-pot and pen, roll of manuscrtot, double tablets with stilus, single 
tablet; (6) two manuscripts and a double tablet. 


painters of pottery had learnt to use it by 
700 B.C., for we find it on the decorated 
vases of that period. 

Along with the alphabet, the writing 
equipment came also, for the first time, into 
Europe. The Greeks received from Eg3q>t the 
word papyrus, which has, in its English form, 
become paper. Much of their paper was 
delivered to them by Phoenician merchants 
from Byblos, a famous Phoenician city. The 
Greeks therefore often called papjrrus byblos, 
and whoi the;^ began to write books on rolls 


from fibrous pulp was, probably invented 
by the Chinese early in the second century 
A.i>. About A.D. 760 paper prepared from 
linen rags was made at Samarkand. - The 
art acquired by the Arabs during thdr 
conquests in Tartary became established 
in Egypt in the tenth century; it was 
introduced by the Moors into Spain early in 
the eleventh century, and brought to Europe 
proper by the Crusaders. It was not till 
the art of paper-making was established in 
Europe that printing became possible. 
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Movable type had been used for several 
centuries in the Far East, but the first 
European printing press with movable type 
was set up by a German, Johann Gutenberg, 
of Mainz, about A.n. 1450. 

CHILDREN’S STORY 

We have seen how men learned to write. 
Now we must think what they used for their 
pens and paper. You will remember that in 
very early times the Ca\5e-Men painted 
pictures on the walls of their caves, and 
scratched pictures on stone and ivory. You 
have heard, too, how the American Indians 
drew pictures on pieces of bark. But stones 
and bark are awkward and clumsy things 
to use as notepaper, and soon men set about 
to find something better. 

When the River-Men who lived in Babylon 
were baking the soft river mud into bricks 
for their houses, they found that a mark 
made on a soft, unbaked brick showed quite 
clearly after the brick was baked. They 
saw that a brick would be a cheap and easy 
thing on which to write, and that when it 
was baked their writing would last for a 
long time. The men of Babylon then began 
to make flat round bricks on which to write 
their letters and books. 

Have you ever tried to Mrrite with a stick 
on soft mud ? You will find that as you 
move your stick along, all the mud gets 
heaped up in front of the point of it, until 
you cannot move it at all. The men of 
Bab}don found this out when they were 
trying to write on their soft clay bricks. 
They discovered that the best way to mark 
the clay clearly was to prod it, — not to 
scratch it. 

They took short pieces of reed and cut 
the ends square. With these sticks they 
prodded the clay to make their picture 
writing. They held the stick upright as they 
prodded, but they held the brick slantways, 
so that only one side of the square end of 
the stick punched the clay. In this way 
they did not make marks the same shape 
as the end of the stick; there was left 


only the mark of the two comers of one 
end, and the rest trailed off in a point. 
When you climb up a muddy banlc on your 
toes you leave marks like this. They are 
the same shape as the marks of the old 
Babylonian writing, that is, they are wedge- 
shajied. 

When a nobleman in Babylon wanted to 
\mte to his friend, he called his secretary, 
who fetched a soft clay brick and sat down 
with it on his knee, holding it slantways, 
with his stick in his right hand. Then the 
nobleman told his secretary what he wanted 
to say, and the secretary wrote it down. 

The nobleman sealed the letter with his 
own special seal. The seal was a little stone 
roller with pictures carved on it. The man 
used it as we use a toy garden roller. He 
rolled it over the soft clay at the end of the 
letter and left the marks of the pictures as 
he rolled. The secretary wrote the address 
on a soft clay envelope. The brick and the 
envelope were then baked in an oven. 
Afterwards a messenger took the letter to the 
nobleman’s friend. 

It looked like a flat gingerbread cake with 
rounded edges. In the British Museiun you 
may see hundreds of these bricks which were 
written long, long ago by scribes in Babylon. 

(Draw on the blackboard pictures of a fish, 
a star, and the head of an ox from the illus- 
tration on page 73.) 

When men began to write by making wedge- 
shaped marks in clay, they altered these 
pictures into signs like those in the second 
column. After a long time, as they learned 
to write quicker, they altered them again to 
appear like those in the third column, so 
that they no longer have the shape of a 
fish, a star, or the head of an ox. 

The River-Men who lived in Egypt found 
something better on which to write than 
clay bric^. They took a large river grass 
called papyrus and split it into thin slices. 
This gave them narrow strips of thin paper. 
To make a strip wider they stuck slices 
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together side by side with their edges 
overlapping. To make this paper thicker 
and stronger they stuck two pieces together 
back to back with the slices crossing. They 
now had a tough, smooth, yellow paper. 
(You will notice that the old word papyrus 
is nearly like our word paper.) 

For their pen they took a smaller river 
grass and frayed the end of it to make a 
little paint-brush. Then they took some 
water and added gum to it with some soot 
from their fire. This made a black ink. 
Now the clever Egyptians had pens, ink and 
paper, very much like those we use to-day. 
It was much easier to write on this fine paper 
with pen and ink, than to unite with a stick 
on a clumsy brick. (Draw on the black- 
board the Egyptian scribe’s writing apparatus 
which is illustrated on page 82.) 

Many hundreds of years later, the people 
who lived in Greece copied the Eg5T5tians’ 
way of writing. They bought papyrus and 
reed pens from merchants who came in 
trading ships. But the Greeks did not make 
their pens like paint-brushes, the}' gave them 
sharp points like our own pens. With these 
fine points they could write much smaller 
than with paint-brushes. 

In the picture wc see a Greek boy at 
school. His teacher is looking over the 
writing he has done. The boy has written 
his letters with a pointed metal stick on a 
tablet of wax. The writing is much like 
writing on thickly buttered bread with a 
knitting needle. The pointed stick is called 
a stilus. 

When the boy wished to rub out words 
on his wax tablet he turned his stilus 
upside-down and rubbed the wax smooth 
with the blunt end. When a boy had learnt 
to write well on his wax tablet he was allowed 
to use papyrus and pen. 

TBAGBDfO HINTS 

1. Babytoniaa Wxttiiig.— Take a thin slab 
of plasticine, or clay, and with a pointed 
stic^ let a child write a wrord on it. Then 
^ow how much more easy it is to make 


short marks by pressing the point of the 
stick into the slab. Draw a few wedge- 
shaped marks such as were made in the 
cuneiform writing. Show a common roof 
tile or hearth tile, on the back of which is 
the maker’s name, or some distinctive mark. 
Children will readily understand that such 
tiles could be buried for thousands of years 
in a dry sandy district without deteriorating. 
Compare the messengers who carried the 
letters to the modern postmen. 

2. Sealing. — To illustrate the Babylonian 
method of sealing a letter it will be valuable 
to make the model suggested in the corre- 
sponding chapter of handwork. Show, too, 
how a modem seal is used with sealing-wax. 
See, also, the blackboard sketch. 

8. Words. — There are several new words 
in this lesson but they should be used freely 
as they will occur again in higher classes. 
Children will like to compare the words 
papyrus and paper ; also scribe with script 
and scribble. A tablet is a “ little table ” : 
if a child’s slate can be obtained it will be 
a useful aid when talking about the Greek 
boy’s wax tablet. 

4. Class Picture. — Compare the costumes 
of the Greek masters and toys. Note also the 
Greek chair. The children should be encour- 
aged to seek for signs of progress in the 
arts through the ages. The illustration of 
the Greek boys at school in the age of Pericles 
is a small part of the decoration painted 
round the centre of a shallow bowl. 

5. Alphabet. — ^The children will be inter- 
ested in the blackboard illustration which 
shows the development of the Latin A from 
the ox head. 

6. Mammy Work. — {a) The River-Men of 
Babylon wrote their letters on soft clay 
bricks which were baked in the sun or in 
an oven. (6) With a short stick they prodded 
the clay and made wedge-shaped marks. 
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Ic) The River-Men of Egypt wrote their actually overhang the precipice. The only 


letters with a brush on a kind of paper 
made from thin slices of papyrus reed, 
(rf) Greek children at school learned to 
write with metal sticks on wax tablets. 

7 . Exerdaes. — (a) On what did the Cave- 

Men draw their pictures ? (b) Letters 

written by the River-Men of Babylon can 
still be seen at the British Museum in 
London. Why have these letters lasted so 
long ? (c) Tell how a boy of Babylon drew 
a picture of a star, (i) How did a gentlen^an 
of Babylon put his name at the end of a 
letter? (c) Tell how the River-Men of 
Egypt made their paper. (/) Why were 
there only few books in the days of long ago ? 
(g) How did a Greek boy learn to write ? 

8. Sir Hdiry Bawlinson.— Until the middle 
of the nineteenth century the cuneiform 
script of the Babylonians and Ass}rrians, 
though well known to scholars, had not 
been deciphered. The honour of its inter- 
pretation belongs to Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
an English soldier and orientalist. The 
story of his work reads like a romance, of 
which he is the hero. 

In 1844 Rawlinson was appointed political 
agent in Turkish Arabia, and was able to 
devote much time to the study of the 
cuneiform inscriptions in the neighbourhood. 
He was especially interested in a great 
monument carved in the face of a lofty 
rock near the village of Behistun. This 
Behistun inscription was already known to 
scholars. One of them. Dr. Grotefend, had 
suspected that it referred to King Darius 
of Persia, and he had managed to decipher 
the king’s name. Sir Henry Rawlinson 
determined to obtain a copy of the inscrip- 
tion if it were humanly possible. 

The writing is engraved on nine great 
tablets 500 feet above the ground. Seven 
of these tablets are in a line with two more 
above them. Of the seven, five are carved 
above a narrow ledge of rock, while two 


means of access to them was by lowering 
ladders from above. With infinite diffi- 
culty a ladder was erected, and Rawlinson 
was lowered to its foot. He climbed to the 
topmost rung, and leaning his body and 
left arm against the rock-face proceeded to 
copy the inscriptions with his right hand. 
In this way he obtained copies of all the 
upright inscriptions. In reaching the over- 
hanging tablets he nearly lost his life, for 
the ladder broke, and only his iron nerve 
and great physical strength saved him from 
destruction. 

At last the task was completed, and in 
1849 Rawlinson returned to England with 
his precious manuscripts. In 1851 he pub- 
lished a translation of the inscription. It 
proved to be a history of the reign of Darius 
the Great written in three languages, 
Persian, Scythian and Babylonian. The 
first two were already understood, and 
from them Rawlinson was able to translate 
the cuneiform script. After thousands of 
years of silence the desert had at last yielded 
up its secret. 
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SKETCHES FOR THE BLACKBOARD 



Babylomiam Cyundbk Seal Dbvelopmbht of Lbttbx A from an Ox Head 



XII. WINE AND OIL 


nCnniE BEFEEEHOE 



Gatbbring Ouvbs and Dbcocting Win* in 
Ancient Gkbkcb 


T he Class Picture (No. ii in the port- The picture of men decocting wine (not m 
folio) is adapted from one showing a the Class Picture) is taken from a Gredan 
primitive method .of Gathering Olives, marble relief. The must or new wine was 
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partly decocted into a sort of jelly, and here 
we see two men attending to a cauldron 
placed over a fire, while a third is pouring 
wine from an amphora into another cauldron, 
and a fourth is waiting to fill a jug from the 
same. 

The picture of the men and olive trees 
is taken from a Gnpcian black-figured vase 
of the sixth century b.c., also in the British 
Museum. 

INTBODUCnON 

Wine. — The art of wine-making is a very 
ancient one. In the East it dates back 
almost as far as we have historical records 
of any kind. In Egypt and in Greece the 
introduction was ascribed to the gods; in 
Greece to Dionysus (Bacchus), in Egypt to 
Osiris. It is probable that the discovery that a 
pleasant beverage could be made from grape 
juice was purely accidental. The earliest 
example of a specific wine of which we 
have any record is the wine of Helbon 
(produced near Damascus) in which the 
Phoenicians traded in the time of Ezekiel 
(Ez, xxvii. i8). 

There are several passages in Homer’s 
Iliad which refer to the use of wine ; e.g., 
in the first book, where details of the sacri- 
fice to Apollo are given, we read : 

“ The youths with wine the copious goblets 
crowned. 

And, pleased, dispense the flowing bowls 
around.” 

In the seventh book we read of wine being 
brought from Xemnos to the Greeks besieging 
Troy : 

" And now, the fleet arrived from Lemnos’ 
strands. 

Of fragrant wines the rich Eunaeus sent 

A thousand measures to the roj^ tent.” 

In the eleventh book fair Hecamede prepares 
a mess: 
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** A table first with azure feet she placed ; 

VtTiose ample orb a brazen charger graced ; 

Honey new*press'd, the sacred flour of 
wheat, 

And wholesome garlic, crown’d the savoury 
treat; 

Next her white hand an antique goblet 
brings, 

A goblet sacred to the Pylian kings 

From eldest times: emboss’d with studs 
of gold, 

Two feet support it, and four handles 
hold; 

On each bright handle, bending o'er the 
brink, 

In sculptured gold, two turtles seem to 
drink : 

A massy weight, yet heaved with ease 
by him. 

When the brisk nectar overlooks the 
brim. 

Temper'd in this, the nymph of form 
divine 

Pours a large portion of the Pramnian 
wine; 

With goats'*milk cheese a flavorous taste 
bestows. 

And last with flour the smiling surface 
strows : 

This for the wounded prince the dame 
prepares : 

The cordial beverage reverend Nestor 
shares : 

Salubrious draughts the warriors' thirst 
allay. 

And pleasing conference beguiles the day." 

" Com, wine and oil " are often men- 
tioned together in the Bible as the three 
representative products of the soil of Pales- 
tine. In former times the sunny hills of 
Palestine were clothed with vineyards, and 
the terrace walls on the hill-sides were 
carefully maintained to hold up the rich 
soil. So common was the cultivation of the 
vine amongst the peasants that it became 
the principal type and emblem of the 
IsraeUtes. Many Biblical passages referring 
to the vine will occur to the teacher. 

A writer (Dr. Robinson) thus describes 
a winepress on the slope of a hill in Palestine. 
" Advantage had been taken of a ledge of 
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rock ; on the upper side, towards the south, 
a shallow vat had been dug out, eight feet 
square and fifteen inches deep, its bottom 
declining slightly towards the north. The 
thickness of rock left on the north was one 
foot, and two feet lower down on that side 
another smaller vat was excavated, four 
feet square by three deep. The grapes were 
trodden in the shallow upper vat, and the 
juice drawn off by a hole at the bottom 
(still remaining) into the lower vat.” (See 
blackboard sketch.) 

Ropes fixed to a beam overhead helped 
to support the men treading the grapes. 
Part of the new wine, or must, was used for 
drinking as soon as it was ready. Part was 
decocted into a sort of jelly and used as a 
condiment with food ; part was stored. 
The first wine receptacles were made of 
skins or hides; later, earthenware vessels 
were employed, but the wooden cask — ^not 
to mention the glass bottle — ^was not gener- 
ally knoam imtil a much later period. 

Olives. — The olive-tree is an evergreen. 
The trunk is gnarled and the foliage is of 
a dull grey-green colour. In general appear- 
ance the olive is not unlike the English 
willow. The olive thrives in rocky situations, 
driving its roots deep down into the crevices 
of rocks for moisture. At what remote 
period of human progress the olive was 
first cultivated it is impossible to conjecture. 
The frequent references in the Bible to the 
plant and its produce, its implied abundance 
in the land of Canaan, seem to suggest that 
country as the birthplace of the cultivated 
plant. In a primitive age the fruitful tree 
became a symbol of peace and goodwill, 
for the oily matter was essential to healthy 
life in the dry, hot climate of the East. 

In the Homeric world as depicted in the 
Iliad, olive oil is known only as a luxury of 
the wealthy. The warriors anoint themselves 
with it after a bath, and the body of Patroclus 
is similarly sprinkled, but no mention of the 
cultivation of the plant is made. It was 
probably first cultivated on the Hellenir. 
peninsula, or the Ijmotone hills of Attica. 


When Poseidon and 
Athena contended for 
the future city, an 
olive sprang from the 
barren rock at the 
bidding of the goddess. 
She became the pat- 
roness of those arts 
that were to bring 
undying influence to 
the rising State. The 
sacred tree of the 
goddess long stood on 
the Acropolis, and, 
though destroyed in the Persian invasion, 
it sprouted again from the roots. 

In the Olympic games the victor was 
crowned with a spray of the olive, and the 
Roman conqueror at an ovation was similarly 
crowned. Among the Greeks the oil was 
valued as an important article of diet as 
well as for external use. The Romans 
employed it largely in food and cooking. 
In the luxurious (^ys of the later empire 
it became a favourite axiom that long and 
pleasant life depended on ” wine within 
and oil without." 

CHILDBEN’S STOBT 

Have you ever seen a wild strawberry? 
It is good fun to walk along a coimtry lane 
hrmting for these sweet fruits. How very 
tiny they are 1 No larger than your finger- 
nail ! The strawberries grown in our gardens 
and fields are very much larger. That is 
because men have for years and years taken 
care of the plants and helped them to grow 
larger and larger fruits. 

We know that lortg, long ago Man took 
great care of wild wheat< and wild barley 
until the seeds became finer and he could 
make good bread from them. In some of . 
the warm lands where early Man lived, he 
found the wild vine growing. He liked theV 
juice of the grapes which grew on it, so ^ 
planted some vines near his home and took 
care of them. Each year the grapes were 
larger and the juice was sweettar. Even 
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when the sun was very hot, and only a few 
plants could keep ahve, his grape vine 
flourished. 

He found that the juice squeezed out from 
the grapes would keep for a long time ; so 
each year, when the fruit was ripe, he 
gathered all he could. He pulled off the 
stalks and tossed the grapes into a large 
hollow vat that he had dug in a rock. Then 
he trod the juice out. Tramp, tramp, up 
and down on the grapes he went till all the 
juice was squeezed out. He made a hole 
at the bottom of bis vat, and he let the juice 
run out of the hole into bottles. They were 
not clay bottles, or glass bottles, for Man 
had not yet found out how to make these. 
They were skin bottles. Man had been 
making skin bottles for a long, long time. 
To make a bottle he took the skin off a goat 
that he had killed for food, sewed up the holes 
of the legs and left the neck part for the 
mouth of his skin bottle. 

Skin bottles last a very long time, for 
they can be carried on the backs of men 
or animals without being broken. In many 
parts of the world skin bottles are still 
used. Travellers in the hot lands of the 
East always carry their water in skins. 
In towns, too, where water is scarce, water 
sellers carry skin bottles on their backs 
through the streets and sell water to anyone 
who is thirsty. 

In the British Museum may be seen many 
carvings in stone and marble of the vine and 
grapes, and of wine-making. One clever 
picture carved in marble more than 2,500 
years ago, shows how the Greeks 
sometimes heated wine to make 
wine-jelly, which was very nice to 
eat when spread on bread. One man 
is shown lifting the lid of an iron 
pot, as it boils over a fire, to see how 
the wine is getting on, and another 
beside him is just going to make the 
fire bum hotter by pushing a log into 
it. In another part of the carving a 
man is pouring wine from a jar into 
a very large earthenware pot, and 
another is standing by waiting to fill 


a jug from the wine in the pot. For hundreds 
of years men in Greece have grown the vine, 
and the currants you have in your own cake 
to-day most likely come from Greece. 
Currants, you know, are small, dried grapes. 

Besides the grape, the Greeks and other 
people of the East found another fruit which 
was very useful to them. That was the olive. 
The olive is like a small plum. It grows on 
a tree which will thrive in a warm land on 
rocky soil. In this old Greek picture which 
was painted on a vase you will see the olive 
gatherers. A boy has climbed up into the 
tree, and he and some men are knocking off 
the olives with sticks. Others below are 
gathering them up. 

When ripe olives are pressed between 
heavy stones a rich oil is squeezed out. This 
oil is used for food much as we use butter, 
and people of the East would find it very 
hard to live without olive oil. -You will often 
read in your Bible something about wine 
and oil, so you can be sure that grapes and 
olives were very important to the people 
who lived in Canaan. 

No one knows how the olive tree found its 
way to Greece, but the Greeks themselves 
tell a pretty story about it. This is the 
story: Zeus, the great god of the Greeks, 
said that the chief city of the land should 
be given to the god who gave the most 
useful gift to the people. One god gave them 
the horse, but the goddess Athena, the 
daughter of Zeus, gave them something 
more useful. She spoke to the rocks and 
there sprang up an olive tree. Zeus declared 
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that the best gift had come from Athena, 
so the city was called after her name, 
Athens. 

This goddess was supposed to be very good 
to her people. She taught them to live at 
peace together, she looked after the women 
and girls who did the spinning and weaving, 
she cared for the men who grew the com 
and minded the sheep and goats. When men 
gathered the olives they thought of their 
kind goddess, and when the young men ran 
the great foot-races the winner was crowned 
with a spray of olive leaves. How proud he 
must have been to wear a gift which the 
goddess Athena had given to the people ! 

TEACHING HINTS 

1. Froiis. — Explain that when wild fruits 
are cultivated they become larger and better. 
Country children will know the crab-apple 
and will appreciate the difference between 
it and the cultivated variety. Compare, too, 
the sloe with the cultivated plum, the wild 
barley with the cultivated variety, etc. 
Note that both the vine and olive have long 
roots which go deeply into the soil, enabling 
the plants to live in warm lands where little 
rain falls. Plenty of sun is needed to ripen 
these fruits. The vine in England comes to 
perfection only in glasshouses; the olive 
does not thrive at all in this country. 

8. Wine-pwBS.— An illustration of a primi- 
tive wine-press is shown in the sketch. In 
many places where the vine is cultivated 
the juice of the grapes is still pressed out 
by treading. 

8. Skin BotOe.— An illustration of a skin 
bottle is shown for the blackboard sketch. 
The bottles are prepared by the tanner, who 


first fills the skin with chips of oak wood and 
soaks it in a strong infusion of oak-bark. 
Skin bottles are often mentioned in the 
Bible, e.g., when Hagar was driven forth 
into the wilderness with Ishmael, " Abraham 
rose up early in the morning, and took bread, 
and a bottle of water, and gave it unto 
Hagar " (Gen. xxi., 14). Milk was carried 
in skin bottles. When Jael asked Sisera for 
water she opened a bottle of milk and gave 
him drink (Judges iv., 19). Note, too, the 
passage concerning putting new wine into 
old bottles (Matt, ix., 17). 

4. Olive-pws#.— This consisted of two up- 
right posts of stone joined at the top by 
a stone lintel. A heavy beam moved between 
deep grooves to force down a heavy wooden 
lid on to the fruit in the stone vat. Wedges 
of stone and wood were used to increase 
the pressure. The oil flowed over the vat 
by a hollow lip into jars placed to receive it. 

Children will remember how the dove 
carried an olive leaf to Noah. (A symbol 
of peace.) 

6. Memory Work. — (a) In verj' early times 
Man planted the vine and the olive tree. 
(6) From the grapes of the vine he made 
wine, and from the olives he squeezed out 
oil for food, (c) He made bottles from the 
skins of goats, (i) A winner in the Greek 
races was crowned with a spray of olive leaves. 

8. Exercise!— (a) Where would you go 
in England to see pictures carved by Greeks 
of long ago ? (b) Tell of one carved picture 
you would see there, (c) How did men first 
make bottles ? (d) How can you tell from 
the picture of the olive gatherers who are 
men and who are boys ? (e) How is the city 
of Athens said to have got its name ? (/) Why 
did the Greeks highly prize the olive ? 






XIII. HORSES AND CHARIOTS 


PICniBE REFERENCE 



TiGtATH-PlUESER HI., KiNG OF ASSYRIA, IN HIS CHARIOT 


T he illustration (it is not in the port- 
folio) is taken from a bas-relief on 
the walls of the king’s palace dis- 
covered at NimrM, and is now in the 
British Museum. The Assyrian kings of the 
period were noted warriors and lion hunters. 
(Use the Class Picture, No. 20, to illustrate 
this lesson. It shows an Assyrian King 
Hunting Lions.) 

nTRODUCTION 

The main object of this lesson is to teach 
the children something about the discovery 
of metals. The introduction of metal marks 
one of the most important steps in human 
progress. Apart from the discovery of fire- 
making, there has been no such advance 
in man’s material condition until the 
development of steam and electricity in 
recent years. 


It is a matter for conjecture how metals 
first became known to man. Probably, gold 
was the first metal to be discovered and 
worked, but it had little practical value to 
early man, as it was too soft a metal with 
which to make tools and weapons. Countless 
skilfuUy worked trinkets bdonging to the 
Neolithic Age have, however, been found. 
Copper was almost certainly discovered . 
accidentally, and probably in the Near East 
about 4500 B.c. This metal was found to be 
far superior to stone or wood for making 
domestic utensils, tools and weapons. Before 
long, the new discovery was made that a 
small proportion of tin mixed with cppper 
made an alloy (bronze), which, owii^ to 
its superior hardness, was more serviceable' 
than copper. Bronze quickly superseded 
copper, and by the year 3000 B.c. it was in 
general use in the Near East. The Egyptians 
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quarried and carved their stone and built it is bdieved that most races passed at 
the p 3 n:amids with bronze tools. With one time or another. Stone and bronze, 
bronze saws, axes, chisels and othar tools bronze and iron, and even stone and iron 
the worker was able to prepare wood for implements have been found together in 
countless purposes, not only for the building sepulchral mounds, a fact that suggests 
of houses and temples and palaces, but that the three stages of man’s progress 
for wagons, chariots and ships. Labour overlapped in many countries. 
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in the fields was rendered easier and more 
efiicient when the cultivator was provided 
with bronze spades, hoes and ploughshares. 

The name "Bronze Age" is given by 
ardiaeologists to that sta^ of human culture, 
intermediate between the Stone and Iron 
Ages, when weapons, utensils and tools were, 
as a gmoul rule, made of bronze. The term 
has no absolute chronological value, but 
mfi3^ a period of civilisation through which 


The remains of the lake-dwellings of 
Switzerland show how central Europe vras 
once inhabited by tribes using stone imple- 
ments, how at a later period bronze hatchets 
and spears prevailed, and lastly iron came 
in. 

In Homer's Iliad we read of the god 
Hephaistos (the Roman Vulcan), the famed 
worker in metals who fashioned a wonderful 
shield for Achilles : 
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Thus having said, the father of the fires 
To the black labours of his forge retires. 
Soon as he bade them blow, the bellows 
turn’d 

Their iron mouths; and where the furnace 
bum’d. 

Resounding breathed: at once the blast 
expires. 

And twenty forges catch at once the fires; 
Just as the god directs, now loud, now 
low. 

They raise a tempest, or they gently blow; 
In hissing flames huge silver bars are roll’d. 
And stubborn brass, and tin, and solid 
gold ; 

Before, deep’ fix’d, the eternal anvik stand ; 
The ' ponderous hammer loads his better 
band. 

His left with tongs turns the vex’d metal 
round. 

And thick, strong strokes, the doubling 
vaults resound. 

Then first he form’d the immense and 
solid shield; 

Rich various artifice emblazed the field; 

Its utmost verge a threefold circle bound; 
A silver chain suspends the massy round ; 
Five ample plates the broad expanse com- 
pose. 

And godlike labours on the surface rose.” 

Iron seems to have been knoum in Egypt 
by the beginning of the Bronze Age, but this 
iron came from meteorites, which, of course, 
were rare. The earliest knovm name for 
iron, ” the metal of heaven,” suggests this 
source. Iron-mines were first worked by 
the Hittites, who found abundant supplies 
to the north of their land in the vicinity of 
the Black Sea. By 1300 B.c. iron was 
rapidly taking the pkee of bronze in Egypt. 
It would seem that in Homeric times the 
smiths knew of iron, from the passage in the 
Odyssey which describes the hissing of the 
axe as the smith dips it into the cold water 
to temper the iron : 

"And as when armourers temper in the 
ford 

The keen-edged pole-axe, or the shining 
sword. 

The red-hot metal hisses in the lake.” 


Equipped with iron chariots and iron 
weapons the Assyrians under Saigon and 
Sennacherib (722-681 B.c.) devastated the 
lands of their neighbours, thus introducing, 
to the world a new age of fiightfulness in 
warfare. 

The general use of iron spread slowly 
westwards over Europe, though it was not 
known in Ireland until the end of the first 
century of the Christian era. 

CmLDBEN’S SRTOBT 

How do you like this picture ? (No. 20). 
The man who is holding op his hand was 
a famous king of long ago. He is standing 
up in a curious sort of cart called a chariot. 
Tliis king was not only a fighter but also a 
noted lion hunter, and in his chariot he went 
forth to battle or to hunt. 

Behind the king stands a servant holding 
an umbrella. If you look carefully at the 
picture you will see a quiver of arrows 
hanging on the chariot. These arrows are 
not tipped with stone, but with metal. 
Some of the horses' trappings, too, are 
made of metal, as well as much of the 
chariot. This himting king lived 3.000 years 
ago, but by that time Man had found out 
how to melt gold, copper, tin, and iron 
from the hard rocks. 

How Man found this out no one can tell. 

I daresay you have put a piece of lead in 
the fire and watched it melt and run out in 
a silvery stream under the fire grate. Perhaps 
one day, very long ago, Man found some 
shiny bits of copper in the ashes of his fire. 
He liked the look of them, and found that 
he could beat the copper with his stone 
hanuner into pretty shapes. Very likely he 
gave these first pieces to his wife or his 
children. In time he found out how to melt 
copper from certain rocks and mix it with 
tin to make it hard. 

Take a penny in your fingers and feet 
. how hard it is, A penny is made of broas^ . 
which is a mixture of copper and tin. When 
men knew how to make tnronze they nsed . 
it to make their pots and pans, which, wodd . 
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not easily break. They put plates of bronze 
on their ploughshares so that the oxen 
could draw them more easily through the 
fields. They made bronze spades and hoes ; 
bronze spears, swords and arrows; bronze 
helmets for their heads and guards for their 
legs, arms and bodies. 

Man was becpming very well off indeed 
when he found out how to melt and forge 
metal. He made beautiful rings, bracelets 
and Ivooches, not only in bronze but also 
in gold and silver. If you go to a museum, 
there you will see bronze pots and pans, 
tools and weapons, which were made by 
Man three, four, five thousand years ago. 

In some lands men found out how to 
melt iron. Iron is stronger and harder than 
bronze. With iron the carpenters could make 
the very best tools. Saws that would cut 
wood and stone, sharp drills to make holes, 
chisels to cut with, axes to hew with, and 
many more besides. Look round the room 
in which you are sitting and count the 
number of things in it that are made of 
iron. 

It is sad to know that almost the first 
thing men did with iron was to make sharp 
swords, spears, axes and arrows with which 
' to kill other men in battle. The king in the 
picture was a fierce fighter. He had hundreds 
of iron chariots drawn by swift horses, and 
he used them to fight against other people 
whose lands he wanted for himself. 

Do you know that, although we have 
come nearly to the end of our stories, we 
have never yet spoken about a tame horse ? 
We have spoken about oxen, sheep and 
goats many times, and we have spoken of 
the wili horses which the Cave-Men hunted 
,, for food, but this is the first time that we 
have spoken of the tame horse. 

The reason for this is that Man did not 
tame the horse so soon as he tamed the 
other animals. The first people to use tame 
horses lived on the grasslands of the Far 
East, and these people used them for riding 
from place to place and for war. About 
the time that men in the Near East were 
. ^akit^g- iron things, they, too, had tame 


horses which they used like the king in the 
picture for drawing the chariot or for riding. 
It was the horsemen who first wore trousers. 
Can you guess why ? Up till that time men’s 
clothes had been much like women’s, with 
long robes reaching from the neck to the 
feet. The horsemen found they could ride 
more comfortably if they slit the bottom 
of the robe and tied each piece round a 
leg. In this way they learned to make 
trousers. 

We often read about horses and chariots 
in the Bible. Do you remember how the 
£g3rptian soldiers with their horses and 
chariots were drowned in the Red Sea, when 
they tried to prevent the Israelites from 
leaving the country ? There are many old 
pictures painted or carved on walls in 
Egypt which show kings driving in their 
chariots. The Greeks used their horses 
and chariots mostly for racing, and later we 
shall read in other books of a famous people 
called the Romans who were very fond 
of having chariot-races. 

A chariot-race was a very exciting game. 
It took place in a long, narrow field called 
a Circus, which was surrounded by seats 
and buildings, like a modem football field. 
Down the middle of the field ran a low wall 
called the backbone, and at each end of the 
backbone stood three tall cones, or steeples, 
that shone like gold. The drivers had to 
race their chariots seven times round the 
wall, making a sharp turn each time round 
the cones. 

Four chariots took part in a race, and 
each was painted in a different colour— red, 
white, green or blue. To each chariot four 
horses were harnessed and the drivers wore 
close-fitting caps and shirts of the same 
colour as their chariots. Each driver wrapped 
the ends of the houses’ reins round his Iwdy, 
and in his belt he carried a sharp knife 
with which he could quickly cut the reins 
in the case of an accident. Let us suppose 
we are living in ancient times and are going 
to a chariot-race. 

On feast days and holidays thousands 
of people, rich and poor ^ike, flock to 
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the Circus to see the chariot-races. There 
is crowding and pushing, shouting and 
fighting, as the people rush to find seats. 
On one side in the middle sits the emperor 
in his purple robe ; round about him sit 
hundreds of noblemen in their long white 
robes edged with purple. Ladies in all 
sorts of pretty dresses talk happily together 
as they wait for the chariots to appear. 
For many days everybody has been talking 
about the races, some quite sure that 
Green will win, and others equally sure that 
Red is the better. 

The blare of trumpets is heard and the 
people stand up excitedly in their seats 
waving hands, fluttering handkerchiefs and 
shouting out the names of the drivers. From 
under an archway the chariots enter the 
Circus, and after paeing round for all to 
see, each one goes into a separate stall at 
one end of the field, and a barrier shuts 
it in. 

Now every voice is hushed. All eyes 
watch the president as he stands up with 
a large white flag 
in his hand. 

He drops it. The 
barriers are 
pulled back and 
out thunder the 
chariots, madly 
racing to be the 
first to turn 
round the cones. 

Red wins! 

Well turned ! 

Well done, 

Green 1 So the 
excited onlookers 
shout as the 
chariots thunder 
past. Four times! 
five times I six 
times ! and now 
for the last time 
tw’o chariots race 
almost side by 
side. A tre- 
mendous ro^ 


goes up. Red is winning ! Red is winning t 
And amid clapping of hands, yells, laughter 
and a great noise of voices Red wins the 
race. Twenty or more races take place, and 
at the end the winners receive the palm- 
branch, gold, silver, clothes and many other 
presents. For days and days the people 
of Rome will talk of nothing else but the 
chariot-races in the Circus. 

(For an illustration of the Chariot-Race 
see the Class Picture, No, 28 in the port- 
folio.) 

TEACHma HDiTS 

1. Chariot. — ^The Greek chariot had two 
wheels, and was made to be drawn by two 
horses. Immediately on the axle, without 
springs of any kind, rested the body of the 
chariot, which consisted of a floor to stand 
on and a semi-circular guard round the 
front about half the height of the driver. It 
was entirely open at the back, so that the 
combatant might readily leap to the ground 



Battlb of Gods and Giants 

Ffom m Vmu tboia 400 bx. 

Zeus, in his chariot, it driven hjr the goddesa of Vk 
crested helmet, ! 

bow, Heracles, t , ^ . 

The giant in the middle has been stnich by a thoMiabolt 


harlot, is driven by the goddess of Victory. He burls a thunderbolt, 
it, shield and spear thrusts at a giant bdow. Artemis (on the right) 
», a denu'god, » on the lower level; he is about to despatch a ghuit 


Athena with 
disebstfes her 
with his clttbb 
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and up again as was necessary. There was no 
seat, and generally only room enough for the 
combatant and his charioteer to stand in. 
The pole was probably attached to the 
middle of the axle. The wheels and body 
of th^ chariot were usually of wood, strength- 
ened in places with bronze or iron ; the 
wheels had from ffiur to eight spokes and 
tyres of bronze or iron. This description 
applies generally to the chariots of all 
nations of antiquity. 

At a later period, in both Greece and 
Rome, chariots, especially those used by 
royal personages or in the races, were drawn 
by four horses. 

A simple model of a chariot can be made 
from a small cardboard box. Remove the 
lid and one end of the box, and shape the 
two long sides with a pair of scissors. With 
two small laths of wood (flower sticks will 
serve) glue on an axle and pole, and attach 
two cardboard wheels. A model for the 
children to make is given in the correspond- 
ing chapter on handwork. 

8. Uetals. — Most children will have seen a 
piece of lead melted in a fire, or they will 
have seen a plumber melting it. A small 
piece can be melted in a metal box lid or 
an old spoon over a bunsen burner or a 
spirit lamp, or, of course, in a fire. If a 
cooking centre is attached to the school a 
copper pan can be borrowed for exhibition. 
Probably some child will bring from home 
a small ornament of beaten copper. It will 
be instructive for the children to compare 
the relative hardness of copper and iron 
nails. Attempt to drive one of each kind 
into a brick and note the result. The children 
should clearly understand how much more 
useful a bronze axe could be than a stone 
one; they should realise, too, what an 
immense amount of time was needed to nuike 
a good stone axe, while a bronze one could 
be moulded comparatively quickly. 

i. Bone. — Children should clearly under- 
stand that in many countries oxen are still 


used for drawing the plough or for other 
purposes. In England the horse has super- 
seded the ox, and the iron motor has largely 
taken the place of the horse. In war the 
iron tank has almost completely displaced 
cavalry. 

4. Near East. — Point out on a map of 
the world the Near East and the Far East. 
It will probably confuse young children to 
mention the names of the countries where 
iron was first worked, or where the horse 
was first generally used. See that the 
children can readily point to the East where 
the sun rises, and to the West where it sets. 
They should by this time clearly understand 
that early civilisation took place in the Near 
East. 

5. Memory Work. — (a) When men found 
out how to work bronze they used it for 
making their pots and pans, tools and 
weapons. (6) As time went on men worked 
in iron, which makes stronger and harder 
tools and weapons than bronze, (c) Men of 
the Far East tamed wild horses and used 
them for riding, (d) In Egypt, Greece 
and other lands men used horses and 
metal chariots for hunting, for war, or for 
racing. 

6. Exorcises.— (a) Tell all you can about 
the picture (No. 20 in the portfolio), (b) 
Why were men better off when they found 
out how to work bronze ? (c) Which do you 
think was the better tool for cutting down 
a tree, a stone axe or a bronze axe ? Why ? 
(d) Name some things which you know are 
made of copper or bronze, (e) Make a list 
of twelve things which are made of iron. 
(/) If you have seen a man cutting grass or a 
hedge with a sickle, tell how he sharpens 
the blade. Could he sharpen a sickle which 
had flint stones for a cutting edge ? (g) If 
you have seen a chariot-race at the cinema, 
tell all about it. (h) Why did men who 
lived on the great grasslands of the Far 
East wear troo.sers ? 




HANDWORK FOR THE HISTORY LESSONS 


T he purpose of the following pages is 
to help teac^iers in the planning of 
illustrative exercises connected with 
the history lessons set out in the first section 
of this volume. We have endeavoured 
especially to aid the teacher who knows but 
little of handwork methods for illustrating 
the various subjects of the curriculum, and, 
for tins reason, many of the directions may 
seem to err on the side of simplicity. It 
should be remembered, however, that the 
exercises in this volume are intended for 
children of seven years of age, and hence the 
necessity for including models of simple 
construction. Teachers will find these exer- 
cises helpful in giving a vivifying effect to 
their oral lessons. 

In the Handbook of St^estions for Teachers 
issued by the Board, now the Ministry, of 
Education it is pointed out that part of the 
work may conveniently consist of “the ex- 
pression of ideas derived from lessons, and 
the representation of objects from memory 
or imagination." In handwork of this type 
"the child attempts to represent in an 
object, ideas which are dominant in his 
mind as a result of some lesson or story or 
some experience he has undergone. For 
this purpose plastic materials are usually 
employed, since they are more readily 


manipulated and permanence is not required 
in the result. Work of this kind sometimes 
reaches a high degree of excellence in the 
junior classes of elementary schools, but 
teachers are often content with too low a 
standard of accuracy. Children of this age 
can without undue strain reproduce faith- 
fully in clay or other suitable plastic mater- 
ial all the details of a fruit or a spray of 
leaves or a simply fashioned object. The 
teacher should always try to lead the child 
to improve on a first attempt. 

In many schools this type of hand- 
work includes the making of models to 
iUustrate lessons in history and geography, 
e.g., a Norman castle in cardboard, or a 
relief map in pulp of some kind.” 

The work indicated in the ensuing pages has 
been developed in the spirit of the Board’s 
suggestions. The media selected for the con- 
struction of models is such as is usually 
available in the average school — ^paper, 
cardboard, clay or plasticine, kindergarten 
sticks, and the like. Where, however, oppor- 
tunities have arisen for the use of scrap 
material, such as old boxes, twigs from trees, 
corks, cotton reels, etc., these have been 
utilised in the construction of the models. 

The list of objects illustrated in these 
lessons is set out in the Contents on page xii. 
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1. SnCES AND STONES 


This chapter of the history section gives 
a review of the general conditions under 
which primitive Man lived. Handwork 
exercises based on the activities of ancient 
man are pursued with zest by young children. 

The first model is that of a sharpened 
flint tool. Each child should be provided 
with a ball of clay. Rolling this between 
the palms of the hands, he will produce a 
shape something like a carrot. This is 
slightly flattened on the board to form the 
starting-point for the model. With the 
blade of the modelling tool, small slices of 
clay are removed, so giving a roughened 
surface with large facets as in Fig. i. To 
complete the model, the work with the tool 
is concentrated upon the edges. One or two 
of the best models can be saved and dried. 
When dry, take a palette containing paint of 
the following three colours, — a rather thick 
dark brown, dark blue and dark green. 
Paint these colours on to the model allowing 
the tints to merge freely one into the other. 
The result will be a realistic model of 
a flint tool, such as may be used by 
the teacher for demonstration in later 
lessons. 

Man's early discovery of the use of fire 
as a servant is another important matter 
dealt with in this lesson. A simple illustra- 
tive model may be constructed in the 


following manner. Six or eight rolls of 
clay are placed on the modelling board 
to form a rectangular shape, and these 
are smoothed over with fingers and thumb 
to form a rectangular block as in Fig. 2 A. 
Next, an ordinary wooden meat skewer is 
taken, and the point is inserted into the 
centre of the block of wet clay. If now the 
stick be inclined a little and rotated care- 
fully between the palms of the hands a 
conical depression will be made in the 
block. The block must be dried off until 
hard, and then painted a dark brown colour. 
The children can now demonstrate how 
fire was produced by friction (Fig. 2 B). 

Young children are always most interested 
in animals. In this lesson they have talked 
of mammoths. The next project is a paper 
model of this animal. The mammoth has 
been simply sketched on generous lines 
(Fig. 3) so that the teacher may trace it 
Erectly from the plate, going over it with 
hectograph ink and providing sufficient 
copies for the class. The model might be 
coloured a brownish grey, preferably with 
paint. The base should be tinted brown 
and green, and the tusks yellow. One of the 
flaps at the base is turned up horizontally 
to the front, the other to the back. The 
flaps should be stuck with adhesive to 
a small sheet of cardboard. 




Fiq. X. Plastic Model of a Flxkt Tool 
,Fto. s. How Fikb was Produced by Friction 
Fig. 3. Paper-Cutting Exercise — the Mammoth 
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n. UAH’S BEST FRIEND 


Our first illustrative model shows a 
primitive fire such as that by which early 
Man might have cooked his food. It is a 
simply constructed model, quite suitable for 
young children to make, and it looks well 
when finished (Fig. i). The first stage is to 
smooth a mass of clay, or plasticine, on to 
the modelling-board; this will form a 
foundation upon which to build. Next, a 
forked twig is thrust into the clay base 
slightly towards one end of it; A long 
twig is rested obliquely across the fork. To 
take the place of small boulders, irregularly 
shaped lumps of clay are packed upon the 
end of the twig, which will now be firmly 
held in position. A small "joint" of meat 
is modelled; to this a short piece of cotton 
with a loop is fixed, and the end of the 
cotton is tied to the stick as shown. The 
children will now be able to show their 
ingenuity in making a fire beneath. For 
this, a few charred match ends, a little ash, 
tiny bits of brilliant red paper or wool 
will all be found useful. For the ascending 
smoke, white cotton-wool may be fixed 
into the heap. To finish off the model the 
clay base may be sprinkled with fine soil, 
one or two small stones being added here 
and there. 

The children have been considering primi- 
tive Man’s hunting implements and how he 
utilised sticks and stones, fashioning them 
into rude, yet effective weapons. The 
further exercises shown in the Plate offer 
some, suggestions for handwork connected 
with this particular aspect of early history. 
The first model is that of a stone axe. First 


of all, the handle, or haft, is made from a 
thick roll of day as in l^ig. 2 A. One end 
is slightly flattened out, and with the point 
of the modelling tool a round hole is worked 
in it. More clay is added to the other end 
to form a weighty handle. The next step 
is to form the axe-head from a rounded 
carrot-shaped mass of clay— so made that 
it will fit the hole in the haft (Fig. 2B). 
This is a useful piece of hand and eye 
training. The wide end of the axe-head is 
smoothed between fingers and thumb to 
form an edge. To complete the model the 
axe-head is thrust through the hole in the 
shaft, but this is best done when the clay 
has hardened. Two tiny wedges of wood 
inserted when the head is fixed will help 
to make it more secure (Fig. aC). There 
is danger of the brittle clay handle break- 
ing when dry, and for this reason a thin 
splint of a kindergarten stick should be 
thrust into the handle when it is damp. 
The dotted line shows the position of this 
stick. 

The next exercise shows the making of a 
primitive spear. A narrow spear-head is 
made of clay in the same way as the flint 
tool was made in the first lesson. Next a 
cleft stick is cut by the teacher (Fig. 3 A). 
The head is fixed into position and is bound 
securely with rafiSa, preferably dark brown 
to represent leather. The teacher’s demon- 
stration model might be bound with a leather 
thong. 

The last model, a bow and arrow, is a 
very simple one made from a pliable twig 
and a piece of thread (Fig. 4). 



Fio. s. PRmmvB Cooking — Clay and Twigs 

Pto. 8. Clay Model of a Stone Axe 

Fig* 3* Model of a Primitive Spear-Head— Clay and Twig 

Pig* 4* Bow and Arrow made from a Twig and a Piece of Thread 
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nL THE OLEVEB BIVEB-MEN 


This lesson describes how primitive Man 
used his growing intelligence to fashion 
simple implements for the cultivation of the 
soil. We sefe how a wooden hoe (which was 
simply a stout hooked crook cut from a 
neighbouring tree) made tillage possible. 
Later, when this hoe was modified and 
harnessed to a tame ox, it became a plough. 
The Eg3rptian wall paintings give us details 
of such implements used by the clever 
River-Men. 

A primitive hoe makes a simple model 
for young children. A piece of cardboard 
is cut as shown in Fig. 2 A. One arm is cut 
fairly straight, and a little longer than the 
other, which latter is left rather rugged and 
provided with a working point. (The teacher 
should demonstrate with a large model, cut 
on generous lines in strawboard: the chil- 
dren's exercises may be on a smaller scale 
and cut from thinner cardboard, or stout 
paper.) The children will be led to see that 
the strengthening of such a stick would, 
for heavy working, be not only desirable 
but necessary. To provide such a strengthen- 
ing bar, two small holes are made and an 
oblique strip of card is fixed with small 
paper-fasteners across the angle, as shown 
in Fig. 2B. The completed model should 
be tinted in washes of green and brown to 
represent wood. 

Our next model, and one which the 
children will revel in making, is an Egyptian 
ploughing project. Although one cannot 
expect them to be expert draughtsmen in 
animal-drawing, they will find the rest of 
the project tolerably simple work. Fig. i A 
shows the tame bullock drawn on a large 


scale so that the teacher may trace it 
directly from the Plate, and make copies 
for the children. The basal flaps should 
be turned alternately to the front and back 
so that the animal will stand in an upright 
position. Next (Fig. i B), a long narrow 
strip of paper, or thin card, is folded, and 
the shape shown is cut on the fold so that 
it is made double, and long enough to reach 
from the bullock's neck in an oblique 
manner to the ground as in Fig. i F. Tiny 
holes are made through it in the positions 
indicated. The next business is to plan for 
the coulter, or "cutter" of the plough. 
Again a folded sheet of thin card, or stout 
paper, is taken, and this is cut with the 
scissors so that the point comes on the 
actual fold asr in Fig. i C. The coulter is 
fixed with a paper-fastener in the fold of 
the previously cut strip, and another paper- 
fastener is inserted through the second pair 
of holes. The double handles are opened out 
a little as shown in Fig. i D. Arrangements 
must now be made to provide a coll^ to 
harness the shafts of the plough to the 
bullock's neck. This is done with two 
folded strips of paper, held by a paper- 
fastener at back and front (Fig. % E). In 
assembling the model (after the plough has 
been painted brown and the bullock red, 
brown or cream) the first step is to stick 
the animal, by means of the flaps, to a 
cardboard box lid. If wished, a slit may be 
cut in the lid, and the flaps inserted through 
the slits and bent round on the under side. 
The harness is slipped carefully over the 
animal's head, and, to give a finish to the 
group, the base is sprinkled with soil. 



Fyo. z* An Eqytttan Ploughing Project to be Worked in Tbzn Card 
F io. a. Cardboard Model or an Egyptian Hoe 
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ZV. THE LABD OF NO RAIN 


This lesson deals with the dry lands of 
northern Africa, where the question of 
irrigation is one of paramount importance. 
Most children have gardens at home, and 
they will naturally be interested in seeing 
how man succeeded in constructing a 
primitive mechanical appliance to aid him 
in providing water for his crops. When 
they have themselves made a model of a 
shadtxtf and played with it, they will have 
a much clearer conception of its working 
than from verbal or pictorial illustrations. 

We have based our handwork on the 
making of a working-model of a Nile shadoof, 
and have described one suitable for the 
teacher’s demonstration, and the other for 
the children’s use. The teacher’s model will 
be made on a large scale, preferably in the 
sand tray; then, if plasticine be used, water, 
coloured bluish green with water-colour, 
may be poured around its base (Fig. i A). 
The first step is to model a mass of clay 
or plasticine to the shape of the bank of 
a river as shown in the sketch. No particular 
care need be taken: the rougher it is, the 
better will be the final effect. When the 
desired shape has been attained, two irriga- 
tion troughs are scooped out with the 
modelling tool or an old knife. In making 
these, see that the one leading from the 
extreme edge of the river bank slopes a 
little down-hill, to ensure that the water 
shall run down this channel. A long twig 
is taken, and to one end of this a mass of 


day, to form a counterpoise, is fixed with 
strands of raffia (Fig. i B). A little clay 
bucket is fixed with thread at the other 
end. Now, a forked twig (Fig. i C) is taken, 
and by means of a pin, which acts as a pivot, 
the long twig is fixed as shown so that it 
will swing freely up and down. The assembled 
shadoof is carefully taken, and the end of 
the forked twig is thrust right into the clay 
model of the river bank as indicated in the 
sketch of the demonstration model in Fig. i A. 
The model is now ready for dass use. 

For the children’s model in clay, two 
irregularly shaped uprights are made by 
flattening rolls of material, of similar bulk, 
on to the modelling board as in Fig. 2 A. 
These are placed one on the top of the other, 
and with a knitting pin or similar tool a 
hole is drilled through them to receive a 
pivot. Next (Fig. 2 B) a kindergarten stick 
is taken, and this is treated in exactly the 
same manner as was the twig in the teacher’s 
model. Of course a twig may be used by 
the children if wished, though for to.vn 
schools the kindergarten stick may be more 
easily obtained. The pin is thrust through 
the uprights and the stick, and if the model 
be mounted on a box lid, it may be used on 
a projecting edge— e.g. a boot-box placed 
on a sheet of looking-glass to represent 
water, as in Fig. 2C. A type of bucket 
used by the Egyptians is shown in Fig. z D. 
This might be modelled in plasticine or 
clay. 



Fio. 1. Teachb*’* Modbi of Nm Shadoof 
Fio. a. Choo’b Model of Nile Shadoof 
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MACMILLAN’S TEACHING IN PRACTICE^ 


V. fiAmM WITHOUT CUBRANTS 


The grinding of com depends upon 
pressure, which crushes the grain to liberate 
from the husk the flour within. A study of 
some of the early mills, or querns, will 
provide useful and interesting handwork 
exercises for young children. 

One of the simplest forms of querns is 
shown in Fig. i B. It looks much like a 
pastry board and rolling-pin. Children will 
readily appreciate this analogy, for this is 
exactly the manner in which the mill was 
used, a cylindrical piece of stone being 
roUed upon a flat stone slab on which the 
whole grains of wheat were spread. To 
make this model, the children should take 
pellets of clay and press them together, side 
by side, on the modelling board to form a 
small slab. This may be pressed down a 
little to form a concavity in the middle, 
to indicate the wear and tear on the stone 
that would be apparent in the course of 
time. Next, a sphere of clay is taken, rolled 
between the palms of the hands and tapped 
at the ends on the board to form the cylin- 
drical roller. Fig. i A shows another simple 
type of quem that was in vogue among the 
Egyptians. With this mill the worker 
kneeled on the flat portion, bending over 
a little, and rolling the stone on the oblique 
surface. The preparatory stage of modelling 
is the same here as before. A slab is built 
up, and to this a wedge-shape is welded with 
fingers and thumb; a roller completes the 
model. 

A more complicated mill is shown in Fig. 
I D. If this is considered too diflicult for 
the younger children, perhaps one could 
be made for demonstration purposes. To a 
circular slab of clay, a fairly regular mound- 
like mass of clay is added. Next, a conically 


shaped collar is modelled so that it will 
fit the base like a ring. A fair amount of 
clearance is left at the top of the ring, for 
it was into this space that the grain was 
dropped. Into the edge of the ring, at the 
top, a wooden peg is fixed. The two parts 
are put aside to dry separately. When 
dry, the parts are assembled as shown in 
Fig. I D. 

The toy miller of Ancient Eg5rpt will cer- 
tainly appeal to the children, and sedng i 
that it is a working toy they should be given 
the opportunity of making it. For this 
purpose, thin cardboard, about the thick- 
ness of a post-card, a box-lid, a cork and a 
few baby paper-fasteners will be required. 
The figure itself will receive first considera- 
tion. It is tolerably simple for the children 
to draw directly, but, in case the teacher 
wishes, it has been drawn on a large scale 
so that it may be traced from the plate. 
Fig. 2 C shows the body. Fig. 2 D the arms 
and Fig. 2 B the legs. The legs aje cut on 
double card, to fold as shown, and are 
provided with flaps. The holes are to 
receive the paper-fasteners. The assembled 
figure is shown in Fig. 2 £. It is painted 
black and white, and a slice is cut from the 
cork and glued, between the arms. A box- 
lid (Fig. 2 A) is provided with slits J in. 
apart, through which the leg flaps are thrust 
and bent back on the under side, and a hole 
is made for the string, tied through the 
end of the body. (The dotted portions show 
the positions of the wedge and the cork 
respectively.) A wedge of clay, or of card, 
constructed as shown in.JFig. 2F is glued 
to the upper side of the lid and the remainder 
of the cork to the under side to form a 
handle. 




Fio. I* Primitivb Mills in Clay or Plastxcinb 

Fig. s. Working Model or Eqyftian Toy Miller in Cardboard 



II2 MACMILLAN’S TEACHING IN PRACTICE 

VL THE LAEEJIEN 


This lesson deals with the Lake-Dwellers, 
their homes, manners and customs. The 
children have been told how these people 
cut piles of wood, drove them into the 
soft mud in the shallow lake waters, and 
went on to weave a floor, sides and roof to 
form their wattle dwellings, which were 
afterwards plastered with clay. 

An appropriate model for our first exercise 
is a simple Lake-Dweller's house, and if 
this be built up on a plasticine base, it may 
be placed in a tray of water. If plasticine 
is not available, clay may be used, in which 
case powdered blue and green pastel, or 
looking-glass, will serve to represent the 
water. For the model, a cardboard box-lid, 
some cardboard, rafiia, bits of straw, thin 
twigs and clay or plasticine will be neces- 
sary. Since we must work more or less to 
size, we will start with the floor of the hut, 
which is formed by the lid of a box, with 
most of the face of the lid removed, leaving 
the sides and edges to form a simple loom. 
With needle and raffia, the flat surface is 
covered with the warp threads, working 
from one side to the opposite one. When 
this is covered, the woof threads are made 
working over and under the warp threads 
(Fig. I B). This completed, the children 
are ready to begin the process of house- 
building in real earnest. A flat slab of 
plasticine is placed on the board, and into 
this are driven tiny "piles” consisting of 
short lengths of twigs, arranged in a roughly 
rectangular shape, a little smaller than the 
prepared floor of the house. To prevent the 
twigs from slipping through the floor, pellets 
of plasticine are fixed at the tops of the 
piles (Fig. I A). The next step is to provide 
for the construction of the cardboard body 
of the house. This is shown diagrammati- 
cally in Fig. i C. It is made of thin card. 


with gable-ends and pointed flaps (to receive 
the roof) and is stuck with seccotine at the 
bottom to the sides of the already prepared 
floor. The flaps are bent inwards, and a 
roof consisting of a bent piece of card large 
enough to overhang a little on each edge 
is stuck to them (Fig. i D). The walls and 
roof of the house are now smeared liberally 
with glue or seccotine, and short lengths 
of brown raffia, cut straw, or fine twigs are 
added until the whole is covered. When , 
quite dry, the house is lifted carefully and ! 
placed upon the heads of the piles. A tiny ' 
ladder at the door and a small canoe of 
thumb-nail dimensions, moored by means " 
of a length of thread, complete an effective 
model, especially if it be placed into.water 
(colotnred with washing blue) as previously 
suggested (Fig. i E). As there is a fair 
amount of work to be done in the con- 
struction of this model, the teacher will 
be well advised to allow the children to 
work upon it in small groups of three or 
four. 

The lesson further tells how the early 
Lake-DweUers made dugout canoes for the 
purpose of travelling from place to place. 
The making of such a canoe on similar 
lines provides an excellent clay-work project. 
First of all, allow the children to roll a 
cylinder on the modelling board to represent 
the tree-trunk (Fig. 2 A). Now, with the 
blades of their modelling-tools they should 
slice away the top surface and ends to make 
a solid boat-form as in Fig. 2 B. Lastly, the 
point of the tool is used to remove the 
interior (Fig. 2 C), leaving one or two seats. 
When dry, the outside of the boat should 
be painted green and dark brown, and the 
interior black. 

A bone harpoon, shown in Fig. 3, nuikes 
another simple day-modelling exodse. 




PI6. I. Modsl of Lakb»Dwbixbr*s Housb 
* Fia, a. Ducout Cabob Modelled in Clay or Plasticine 
Fdg. 3. Mqdsv or A Harpoon 
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Vn. THE LAND THAT NEVER GHAN0E8 


This lesson deals with Egypt in general 
and with the habitations of Man and his 
environment in particular. Naturally, the 
first aspect is that of the early utilisation 
of the Nile mud for building purposes. In 
their scripture lessons, the children will have 
heard of the tasks set to the Israelites during 
their years of captivity in Egypt, and they 
will have further heard how the Israelites 
were compelled to make bricks, and later 
to make bricks without straw. In the lesson 
under consideration, the teacher describes 
how the brickmakers of Egypt used a wooden 
brick-mould in order to secure that the 
sun-baked bricks should be of uniform shape 
and size for building purposes. (A modem 
brick of standard size might be shown to the 
class.) The children will gain a clearer 
and better conception of the process of brick- 
making if they are allowed to do something 
of the kind themselves. Fig. i shows how 
an ordinary match box with its base removed 
may serve as a brick-mould. A small handle 
of thick card should be stuck on to one side 
of the box. Pellets of soft clay, or plasticine, 
are packed tightly into the box, side by 
side, and the top is smoothed over with the 
ball of the thumb. If a class is at work on 
the exercise, a wall can be built of the 
bricks the children have made. 

The homes of the Wanderers of the Desert 
are also dealt with in the lesson, and we 
may refer to the Biblical expression, “To 
your tents, 0 Israeli" The children will 
delight in making simple tents of the nomadic 
camel-men. A number of uprights of varying 
heights are constructed as shown in 
Fig. zB. The shape shown in Fig. 2 A 


might be i|in., 2 in. or 2^ in. in height, 
the width of each folded portion ^in. 
Four triangular flaps are allowed for at the 
base of each upright. Next, a cardboard 
box-lid is taken, and seven uprights are 
stuck on to this in irregular rows of 2, 3 
and 2 as shown in Fig. 2 C. (The long ones 
should be medially placed.) Now a small 
piece of scrap needlework material of a light 
brown colour is required; this is fixed 
over the supports so that it will lie flat 
for a little way on the base board on 
three sides. After it has been fitted, it 
is cut to shape, and may be fixed down 
to the card by means qf small paper- 
fasteners. 

No lesson on the land of Egypt would be 
complete without reference to the palm 
tree. Our last drawing on this plate shows 
how a realistic model of the palm tree may 
be constructed either by the teacher, on 
a large scale, or by the children working to 
smaller dimensions. Take a mass of clay, 
and roll it to the shape of the trunk of the 
tree. As it is liable to collapse, when in its 
soft state, thrust a piece of kindergarten 
stick, or pulp cane, down the middle (Fig, 
3 A). Next take a slice from a large cork, 
stick it to a card base, and bore a hole into 
it so that the projecting stick will fit into 
the hole. Fix the tree stem into position, 
add small masses of clay to give the stem a 
roughened appearance, add stems of yew 
at the top and a few pellets of clay to 
represent clusters of dates. When dry, the 
stem may be painted dark brown, or, 
alternatively, dark brown plasticine may be 
used in the construction (Fig. 3 B). 





ii6 IviACMILLAN’S TEACHING IN PRACTtCE: 


Vm. POTSAHDPAHg 


This lesson deals with the work of the 
early potters, how they built up their pots 
and pans by hand, and later, evolved 
mechanical means of achieving symmetrical 
and often beautiful results to be seen now 
in our museums. It is only natural that 
this lesson should follow on from the last, 
showing how, after utilising clay for bricks, 
man progressed to construct of it implements 
for domestic use. 

The first potters’ wheels, as seen in 
the ancient Egyptian wall-paintings, are 
extremely ingenious, and the children should 
have an opportunity of experimenting for 
themselves. The first handwork exercise 
is a simple potter’s wheel on a small 
scale. For this model an old cotton-reel 
and a wooden meat skewer that will fit. 
approximately, into the hole of the reel will 
be required, also a drawing-pin, some card- 
board, and a sheet of glass— an old photo- 
graphic plate will suit admirably. The reel 
is stuck firmly down to the glass with 
seccotine. Next, the meat skewer is cot 
to length so that when one end rests below 
on the glass the other end projects about 
I in. above the reel. If the skewer fits too 
tightly its thickness should be reduced 
with glass paper. (This operation should be 
done before the skewer is cut.) To minimis e, 
friction, the skewer may be rubbed with 
a little vaseline, or similar grease. The 
skewer having been cut, a disc of card is 
fixed to the end by means of a drawing-pin, 
and a smaller disc is put beneath to serve 
as a washer (Fig. i A). This assembled 
portion is now put into the reel as shown in 
Fig. I B, when the top may be rotated at 
will. 

The beautiful symmetrical figures of the 


pottoy shown in the Egyptian wall-paint* 
ings ' lend themselves well to free-cutting 
exercises that the children may work out 
in tinted papers. The procedure is shown 
in Fig. 2 A. A sheet of paper is folded along 
the middle, and with scissors, half the vase 
shape is cut on the fold, so that when 
opened out, the S 3 nnmetrical form is seen. 

Fig. 2 B shows other shapes that might 
be attempted by the children. If these 
shapes be cut on gummed paper, a pretty 
frieze may be built up for mural decoration 
by alternating figures mounted on strips 
of dark grey or brown paper, with borders 
of pastel at top and bottom (Fig. 2 C). 

During the course of the lesson, the manner 
in which early Man possibly built up his 
pots on the lines practised by the African 
native potters of to-day, is described. Our 
last handwork exercise on this plate deals 
with the construction of a pot by a similar 
procedure. The first step (Fig. 3 A) is for 
the children to roll out on their modelling- 
boards a number of thin threads or "snakes,” 
as the children delight in calling them, of 
clay about ^in. in diameter. These are 
stroked now and again with the sponge 
to keep them moist. Next a circular and 
spiral base is coiled on the board, as in 
Fig. 3B. After three or four coils have 
been fixed as shown, gradually the rolls 
are taken upwards and outwards (Fig. 3 C), 
new threads being fixed to the ends of those 
used up. The hands are used inside and 
outside to work the day into shape. When 
the requisite height has been attained, the 
rounded rolls are pressed with finger and 
thumb into the regular sides of the finished 
pot. A simple pattern incised with the 
finger nail will complete the pot (Fig. 3 D). 



l^lo. I. A’SlMFU PonsK’s Whbbl 

a. Vasb Sbapu at PAnm-CuniMO 
Fxo. 3. A Clay Bowi, madb by Built-vp Mbthods 
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DL KAN’S NEW CLOTHES 


We proceed in this lesson with man's 
early activities in the matter of providing 
from his environment material to be con- 
verted into clothing— for protection, and, 
later, for adornment. The teacher’s task 
is to ensure that the children have a clear 
notion of the fundamentals of weaving, and of 
the way in which the woof and warp threads 
are woven to produce a durable material, 
which can be made up into garments. 

The lesson opened with mention of the 
whorls and spindles of the early Lake-Men. 
Our first exercise is that of making a model 
spindle. A meat skewer, or any similar 
short length of wood, is used. This is cut 
to about 4 in. to 5 in. in length (Fig. i A). 
One end is sharpened a little if necessary, 
and at the other end, a notch is cot on 
one edge, as shown in Fig. i B. A method 
of constructing a whorl is shown in Figs. 
I C and 1 D. Several discs of card are cut 
(about lin. in diameter) and punched 
through the centre. A leather-punch is a 
useful tool for ensuring that the holes are 
regularly and neatly made. The discs are 
stuck together so as to form a solid disc, 
and this is slipped over the stick as shown in 
Fig. iD. Care must be taken to punch 
the holes so that the fit shall be a tight 
one. If this method of preparing the whorl 
is too complicated for young children, a 
ring of plasticine can be fixed round the 
stick in place of the cardboard disc. The 
children can now tie a length of wool on to 
their spindle and try the twisting operation 
described in the lesson. 


A model of a distaff may be made by taking 
a short length of pulp cane or kindergarten 
stick, and twisting a mass of cotton wOol 
(or wool from a sheep’s back) round it with 
thread, extending the thread and fixing a 
tiny clay or plasticine spindle at the end 
(Fig. 2). 

In order to impress upon the minds of 
the children the actual procedure of weaving, 
we next show a simple weaving-exercise 
of a paper mat. In this exercise the children 
may themselves experiment with the warp 
and woof threads (the over and under 
threading) and at the same time make 
something attractive and useful. The class 
should be provided with squares of 8 in. 
cut from brown paper. The squares are 
folded into halves and a margin of lin. 
is drawn round the three unfolded edges. 
From the fold, 'rtdthin the middle portion, 
horizontal lines are drawn at intervals of 
} in., and these are cot as shown in Fig. 3 A. 
The shape is turned round, and strips } in. 
wide of two contrasting colours are woven 
over and under as shown in Fig. 3 B. The 
projecting ends should be trimmed to the 
edge of the big square. To cover these 
neatly, two brown paper squares are cut 
so as to form a frame to be stuck at the 
front and back respectively (Fig. 3C). 
These are cut on the fol^ as before. 
Older children should bind the edges with 
coloured strips } in. wide cut at an angle of 
45 degrees to secure a neater finish (Fig. 
3 D). The whole completes, a useful model 
(Fig. 3 E). 




Fto. z. A Spindle and Whoiu. 

Fio. 2. Model of Distaff 

Fig. 3. A UsbfOl Mat formed by Weaving 
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Z. EABLT DBAWDIG AND WBlTraG 


Perhaps no lesson will be more fascinating 
to the young child than that which deals 
with the beginnings of writing. The first 
lesson of this series, “Sticks and Stones," 
dealt with the primitive art of the Cave-Men, 
who painted pictures on the walls and 
ceilings of their caves. It will be noticed 
that the drawing of figures and animals 
preceded the use of an alphabet, and we 
therefore consider it appropriate that refer- 
ence should be made to this fact in the 
handwork lesson. 

A simple yet attractive project which will 
appeal to young children is illustrated in 
Fig. 3 B. It consists of a model representing 
a Cave-Man drawing on the wall of his cave. 
Take a boot-box and remove the lid and the 
rectangular parts of three sides. On the 
outside of the three rectangular openings 
paste pieces of red, blue and yellow paper 
respectively. The front edges have roughly 
tom strips of brown paper pasted to them. 
In one comer is fixed abrown paper “mound” 
and rough “wings" of brown paper are 
pasted within after the manner of a theatrical 
stage. Next, a cut-out of the Cave-Man 
(Fig. 3 A) coloured with crayon or paint 
is pasted to the floor of the cave. The 
figure has been drawn on a large scale so 
that it may be traced directly from the plate. 
It is so placed in the cave that the hand 
may toudi the wall and where it does so a 
rough cave-painting is sketched with pastel. 
The floor is sprinkled with stones and soil. 
The brown paper front should, cover the 
box more than is shown in the sketch, 


which has purposely been left open to 
explain constroction. The tinted lighting 
produced by the coloured papers gives a 
realistic effect. 

We next pass on to the subject of the 
cuneiform writings of the Babylonians. 
Here, again, the children should practise for 
themselves the procedure described in the 
Children's Story. For the actual writing, 
a square-ended tool is necessary. A kinder- 
garten stick will do admirably, — or a 
wooden meat skewer may be cut with a 
pocket knife to a square end. Allow the 
children to prepare rough slabs of clay, 
or plasticine. Tliese slabs are held in the 
left hand in a semi-upright position (Fig. i A) 
while the square-ended tool is manipulated 
in the manner shown. The angular edge 
is prodded into the clay and drawn along 
to produce the line. The children will be 
pleased to cover the slabs with simple 
cuneiform characters (Fig. i B). 

During the course of the lesson, the chil- 
dren are told that the Babylonians sealed 
their letters by means of se^, which were 
something like modem garden rollers in min- 
iature. The making of such a seal provides 
our last handwork exercise on the plate. 
A cylinder of clay is rolled on the board, 
and through this, a small kindergarten stick 
or wooden tooth-pick is thrust (Fig. 2 A). 
Next, a long strip of cardboard is bent at 
the middle (Fig. 2 B) and fitted over the 
ends of the wooden axle (Fig. 2C). The 
roller is finally covered with cuneiform 
characters, 
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XI. FENS, INK AND PAPER 


We continue with the absorbing subject 
of the beginnings of writing, but before 
approaching the matter of "Pens, Ink and 
Paper" we must describe one handwork 
exercise that really belongs to the previous 
lesson, but was omitted on account of 
exigencies of space. The lessons on writing 
would be incomplete without reference to 
an appropriate handwork model to illustrate 
the hieroglyphic writing of the Egyptians, 
which, as the children have already heard, 
was carved on stone. Our exercise is that 
of making a clay tablet bearing the name 
of Ptolemaios incised on it as in Fig. 3. 
In order to make the model doubly attrac- 
tive, we have arranged that it shall be of 
a utilitarian character, and take the form 
of a paper-weight. The first stage of the 
model is to make a rectangular slab (Fig. 3 A). 
This the children take between forefinger 
and thumb, in an upright position, and 
carefully roll over, pressing slightly to round 
off the four comers. Next, a base is made 
to extend beyond two sides as shown. A 
match-stalk is stuck a little way into the base 
and the upper slab is pressed on to the upper 
part of the match (Fig. 3 B). This is done 
to hold the two parts together when dry: 
without the match, there would be danger 
of the parts separating when the model is 
lifted. The final decoration is done with 
the point of the needle-tool. A border 
is added to the upper portion; a number 
of vertical strokes, starting from the middle, 
are incised upon the base and, lastly, the 
hieroglyphic characters are marked in the 
damp clay (Fig. 3C). The model is set 
aside to harden, and when thoroughly dry 
may be tinted with bright water colours, 
and varnished, if desired, with pale copal 
varnish. 


In this lesson, the children learn how the 
Egyptians utilised the strands of the pap}niis 
plant to produce a suitable writing surface. 
Fig. zA shows how by pasting strips of 
tom paper side by side, with their edges 
overlapping, the children may build up a 
continuous and fairly flat surface. The 
longitudinal strips are stuck first, then, 
when they are dry, the transverse strips are 
stuck down on them. Necessarily the edges 
wiU be rough. To finish the task off, a 
cardboard frame is stuck above the com- 
pleted sheet (Fig. i B). 

Older children might like to copy the 
Egyptian Scribe's "book" which was made 
from papyras reed. In this instance, a frame 
cut to the shape shown in Fig. 2 C will be 
used, and finished off with a bright wool 
tassel. A piece of dried grass stem, frayed 
at one end as in Fig. i D, should now be used 
to add a few lines of Eg}rptian characters, 
which show a further development of the 
earlier hieroglyphic writings dealt with in 
the previous model. 

Our last model on this plate shows a wax 
tablet similar to those used for writing upon 
by the Greeks. Fig. 4 A shows its constrac- 
tion in a diagrammatic fashion. Three 
rectangular shapes of cardboard are cut, 
placed together, and punched at each of 
the comers so that the holes correspond. 
One has the middle portion cut out to 
form a frame, the next is painted black 
or dark brown and is covered with candle- 
wax, or plasticine, the third card is left 
untouched. If plasticine be used there is 
no need for the dark surface. The three 
shapes are fastened together by means of 
tiny paper-fasteners, to form a sandwich. 
Next, with the aid of a knitting pin, to act as 
a stilus, rows of Greek characters are added. 




Fig. 1. Egyptian Papyrus Writing 
Fig. g, Egyptian Scribe's Boor 

Fig. 3. An Egyptian Papbr«Wbxgbt with Hieroglyphic Inscription 
Pig. 4. A Greer War Writing Tablet 
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zn. WINE AND on. 


This lesson leaves Man's accomplishments 
and reverts to his necessities, dealing as it 
does with two natural products, the fruits 
of the vine and the olive-tree. Again and 
again in this lesson will the observant teacher 
find possibilities for correlation with the 
scripture lessons, for both the vine and the 
olive were extensively cultivated in the 
Holy Land. 

Reference is made in the lesson to the 
skin bottles which are common features of 
the East. Our first handwork exercise 
consists of a simple model of one of these 
bottles to be constructed in clay, or in 
plasticine. Very young children might use 
the shape as a free-cutting exercise in brown 
tinted paper. Our illustrations show the 
steps to be followed in the making of 
the plastic model. The children, taking the 
portion of clay allotted to them, place it 
.between the palms of the hands, which are 
cupped slightly, and by a rapid rotary 
movement produce a ball (Fig. i A). This 
is taken between the fingers and thumb of 
the right hand and pressed into the shape 
shown in Fig. i B, care being taken to see 
that one end is a little larger than the other. 
Next, five stunted cone shapes, one larger 
than the other four, are constructed and are 
affixed in the manner shown (Fig. i C) to 
represent the neck and legs respectively of 
the inflated skin. The model at this stage 
is held in the left hand, and with the tip 
of the right forefinger the joins are smoothed 
out on to the body. A few surface markings 
are added with the point of the needle-tool to 
imitate the lacing at the neck. A tiny piece 
of string, or thread, is tied round the end, and 
a clay cup completes the model (Fig. i D). 

Our next modelling exercise is the making 
of one of the oil jars seen in the illustration 
of the marble relief of Greeks employed 
in the process of wine production. The 


first stage here is exactly the same as in the 
previously described model, for again it is 
begun from the sphere. When the sphere 
is completed and approaches something 
like perfection in contour, it is placed in the 
left hand, and the ball of the right thumb ' 
is applied in the manner shown (Fig. 2 A). 
The hand and the thumb are both rotated 
to hollow out the interior to produce a 
circular bowl (Fig. 2 B). This procedure 
is doubly interesting, for it shows another . 
method of producing a bowl. In the lesson f: 
on "Pots and Pans,’’ the children built 1 
up the pot by means of the coU method: | 
here they work from the solid mass, a useful i 
teaching alternative. Next, a rounded lip ' 
is added. This takes the form of a worm 
of clay bent round and joined at the ends 
to form a ring as in Fig. 2 C; this is applied 
to the opening of the bowl (Fig. 2D). 
Following this, a strip of clay, square in 
cross-section, is prepared (Fig. 2 E), bent 
to a ring and added to the rounded lip to 
project a little as in Fig. 2 F. The com- 
pleted jar is held sideways, and the round 
shaft of the modelling tool is placed hori- 
zontally along the rounded ring. The jar 
is rotated, and with very gentle pressure 
the concave curve in the rim is produced. 
For the cover of the jar, a ball of day is 
pressed into the mushroom shape shown in 
Fig. 2 G, which is made large enough to 
cover and project a little over the jar. A 
worm of clay is fixed round its edge to 
complete the modd (Fig. 2 H). 

The last exerdse illustrated is that of a 
Greek wine amphora cut from folded tinted 
paper- (Fig. 3 A). This. is essentially a 
beautifd form. The rectangular portions 
on the neck (Fig. 3B) may be shown by- 
sticking on narrow oblongs of a contrasting 
tint, or older children might remove them 
with the point of a knife. 
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xm. HORSES 

This lesson, the last of the historical 
series, deals mainly with horses and ancient 
chariots. Young children are always inter- 
ested in horses and carts of any kind, and 
they usually enjoy making models of 
vehicles, particularly if the wheels go round. 
If a horse can be added, the model is made 
more pleasurable still to them. 

The sketch of the horse is simply drawn, 
so that the teacher may place semi-trans- 
parent paper above the plate, and go over 
the sketch with pencil, afterwards again 
outlining the shape with hectograph ink 
to be copied on the school duplicator. In 
this manna-, each child in the class may be 
readily supplied with a pair of chariot 
horses that may be coloured during the 
drawing lesson. 

Let Tis next consider the planning and 
development of the chariot, which is a 
simplified copy of the one shown in the 
illustration of the Assyrian king’s chariot 
in the Class Picture. In planning, allow the 
children to begin with the base, or floor, 
of the chariot. This may be done in stout 
paper or card. If the latter be used, it will 
be advisable for the younger children to 
do their planning on i in. squared paper, 
using the shapes they cut as patterns, or 
templates, around wUch they may draw 
with the pencil, directly on to the card. 
Fig. I A shows this base, which is planned 
on a 2 in. square. In order to ensure that 
the curved sides shall be exactly symmetrical, 
it is best to allow the children to cut the 
curve having the shape folded down 
the middle. Reference to the sketch will 
show that we have lettered three of the 
four sides X, Y, Z. These sides next 
claim our attention, for the children must 
measure the total length of these sides. 


AMD CHARIOTS 

This may present a new problem — ^how to 
measure a curved line. The matter will 
ob-viously be discussed with them before the 
solution is pro-vided. Measure the sides 
with a piece of cotton, or the edge of a piece 
of paper bent to fit the curve, and ntarked 
at the ends. The length (which will depend 
upon the amount of curve) having been 
measured, the next task is to buUd up the 
body of the chariot. The planning of this 
is seen in Fig. i B. Its total length equals 
the length of X, Y, Z, while its height is 
2 in. The top edge is cot, and small tabs 
or flaps are added to the lower edge as shown. 
These flaps are bent inwards; the whole 
shape is rounded somewhat, and is finally 
stuck to the base as shown in Fig. i D. 
A } in. strip of fairly stout card is bent as 
shown in Fig. i C, and this is fitted with 
a splint of wood to form an axle, which is 
stuck with adhesive to the under side of 
the chariot base. The wheels are two card- 
board discs of fin. radius. These may be 
decorated with crayons or paint. If they 
wobble when fitted, fix one or two snoall 
discs on the axles to act as washers. 

We must now trace, draw and cut out 
our two horses (Fig. iG). In colouring 
these, the bodies of the horses might be 
tinted in shades of brown, the decorations 
in yellow (to represent bronze) and bright 
red by way of contrast. Ha-ving fixed our 
horses side by side on to a cardboard lid, 
our next task is to construct harness. This 
consists of a long strip of card, <me end of 
which is stuck under the chariot; to the 
other end is attached a flat cross-piece and 
two cardboard collars, all sfflck together. The 
collars are slipped over the horses' heads. 
The chariot should be tinted in yellow and 
brown. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
FOUR YEARS’ COURSE 


The Engl idi L—wn. — ^The study of English lead naturally one out of the other, and 
is bound up with ♦every department of over-emphasis of any one impairs the 
school life; this fact applies especially in freedom and balance of the child’s outlook 
the case of young children who are laying upon literature, 
the foundations of their lifelong habits of 

speaking and writing. In the primary Speech training.— The first step in lan- 
school, particularly, the teaching of English guage study is the ability to express ideas 
cannot be confined to certain lessons or in words which are both intelligible and 
times. The aim of the English lesson in pleasing to the ear. The oral work in the 
itself should be to set the standard of infant school lays the foundation of speech 
language and to direct the progress of training, which is developed throughout 
thought and self-expression. In his four the years at the primary school, 
years at the primary school the child should The vexed question of “standard English” 
Icam to speak with fluency and good articu- demands on the part of the teacher a balanced 
lation; he should acquire the skill to read attitude to the varying factors of accent 
and understand English prose and verse and dialect. The general aim should be an 
suited to his age, and he should be able to effortless voice production, clear , and natural 
express his ideas in writing on simple and utterance, and, as far as possible, musical 
familiar subjects. vowels. It is not desirable that the children 

True knowledge of every kind has a should learn to speak one language at school 
practical application to everyday life, and and another at home, but rather that their 
this is particularly true of the study of own natural speech should be mellowed and 
English. It is important that from his purified. The guiding factor is the language 
earliest years the child should be led to of the teacher himself, for correct speaking 
regard language as a natural factor in his can only be assimilated, not learnt by rule 
own life, and as a key to its secrets. Any of thumb. 

language study, therefore, should have a The practice of reading aloud to the class 
direct bearing upon a subject which holds is one of great importance and one which is 
interest for the children and upon which often neglected. The passage should first 
they already possess some ideas. For this be prepared by the teacher, and the per- 
reason, modem methods of teaching have formance should be his highest attainment 
discarded the use of grammatical or linguistic in pronunciation, intonation and phrasing, 
exercises set apart from context, in favour Such a reading may be followed by oral 
of a more natural means of acquiring a work by the class. leading questions which 
command of language — ^namely, the use draw out the main features of the story 
of prose and verse as the basis of all Ian- should be put to the children, thereby 
guage study. stimulating their interest and observation. 

In the field of practical work in the English Finally, certain members of the class may 
lesson there are three departments to be be asked to retell the story in parts, each 
Ixirae in mind : trainmg in speech, training child taking up the thread of the tale where 
in reading and training in writing. These the last speaker finished. A high standard 
three aspects cannot be dissociated, they of utterance and expression should be kept 

13X 
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throughout such conversations. It is not 
advisable frequently to interrupt a child's 
answer to correct his pronunciation; a use- 
ful practice is to pick out words which give 
special difiBiculty during the lesson and to 
spend a few minutes in linguistic drill based 
on this list. 

The practice of reading aloud or repeating 
from memory passages of good English 
prose and verse is of great assistance to the 
child. The traditional reading lesson, how- 
ever, in which one child reads aloud while 
the others follow the words in their books, 
has lost its important place on the timetable, 
on account of the boredom and waste of 
time for the majority of the class. Practice 
in reading aloud from standard literature 
may be given during lessons on all subjects, 
and should always be associated with the 
motive of giving pleasure and interest to 
others. The reader should be given oppor- 
tunity to study his passage before delivering 
it, for it is impossible to read well Without 
complete understanding ; mere reading aloud 
without study or effective criticism is of 
little use. 

The use of simple plays, both impromptu 
and from a textbook, furnishes a means of 
speech training which is specially delightful 
to the child. In the performance of plays 
a high standard of utterance should be 
exacted, so that they form an important 
exercise in the development of correct 
speaking. 

The choice of prose. — In selecting material 
for both oral and silent reading "the literary 
value of the work should have first con- 
sideration" (Hadow Report, The Primary 
School, 1931), together with its suitability 
to the age of the child. To appreciate 
literature, the child must have an interest 
in the subject and an understanding of the 
language of the writer. Both these factors 
are necessary to enable him to share with 
the writer that vivid sympathy which is the 
touchstone of true reading. 

As well as the literary value of the work, 
therefore, the following considerations should 


be borne in mind. The vocabulary, broadly 
speaking, should be within the compass 
of a child, and the language childlike and 
unmannered, without the flavour of con- 
descension. Above all, the subject matter 
must be of interest to the child, free from 
abstract thoughts, full of life and movement. 
The appeal to the imagination is potent 
with almost every child, but there are 
comparatively few children to whom the 
realm of pure fancy is the most attractive; 
it is the subtle blending of fancy with 
reality that makes the ideal child literature. 
Children should therefore be provided with 
stories ranging from pure fancy to stories 
of actual life and natural history. 

Such a range of thought can be attained 
only by a choice of material from a range 
of authors, whose varying styles in them- 
selves possess an educative value. Many 
of the old favourites are admirably suited 
to children, for example: Msop*s Fables, 
Lessing's Fables, Grimm's Fairy Tales, 
PerrauWs Fairy Tales, and the simpler 
stories of Hans Andersen. Other delightful 
writers for children include: — Flora Annie 
Steel, Mrs. Ewing, George Macdonald, Mrs. 
Craik, Maria Edgeworth, Mrs. Sherwood, 
Mrs. Gatty, Mrs. Molesworth, Charles Kings- 
ley, Nathaniel Hawthorne and E. Nesbit. 
Among the most modern writers there are 
many excellent authors of children's books: — 
Kenneth Grahame, A. A. Milne, Rudyard 
Kipling, Padraic Colum, Rose Fyleman, 
Hugh Lofting and others. 

The study ol prose. — It is necessary to 
keep some check on the value of silent 
reading, and to encourage deeper thinking 
and comprehension, without making the 
task of reading wearisome or laborious. 
Oral discussion after the period of silent 
reading assists the child to formulate his 
ideas and to master the general substance 
of what he has been reading. Difficult 
words and phrases brought up by the 
children may be explained orally or by 
means of illustrations on the blackboard. 
Certain phrases, for example: "exchanged 
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glances/’ “put up with the consequences/* 
present difficulties to children and are often 
meaningless to them. Words or phrases of 
action may be dramatised by the children 
one to another. 

Intensive study. — For the lines on which 
to teach language from the study of a 
passage of prose, we ofinnot do better than 
quote the following extract, which is taken 
from the section on Language Study in the 
Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers issued 
by the Board, now the Ministry, of Education : 

'‘With a view to training the children in 
ease and accuracy in the use of language 
the teacher should select particular passages, 
as a rule in prose and preferably from a 
Book of extracts from well-known authors. 
A passage so selected should not be left 
until the children have extracted from it, 
as far as they can, all that it has to give. 
They should understand the meaning of and 
use of each word that it contains and con- 
struct sentences, using some of the less 
familiar words appropriately. They should 
grasp the significance of each phrase and 
sentence and perceive how the ideas are 
related. They should recognise the general 
idea of the whole and summarise it in their 
own words. They should apply to it such 
grammatical knowledge as they possess, 
analysing it if they can into its component 
clauses. Finally, the whole passage should 
be read aloud distinctly by some of the 
pupils with all the rightness of phrasing, 
pronunciation and intonation of which they 
are capable. 

“Practice of this kind is of the greatest 
importance, but it is at present far too 
uncommon. ... At first progress will be 
slow and a few sentences may occupy a 
whole lesson. But the value ojL the work 
will depend on its quality rather than on 
its quantity. 

“The selection by a child of the right 
explanation of a phrase, whether the explana- 
tion is suggested by the context or requires 
recourse to the dictionary, demands from 


him close attention and thought. By the 
attempt to substitute one word or phrase 
for another, and by the teacher's criticism 
of his attempt, he can gain some elementary 
conception of what is meant by precision 
in language; of the care, on the one hand, 
with which a great writer uses words, and, 
on the other, of the vagueness of thought 
and disregard of shades of meaning which 
mark ordinary language as used by him- 
self and others. Very careful preparation 
by the teacher is essential if exercises of this 
type are to be fully successful. 

“ In addition to the comprehensive exercise 
just described, the teacher should constantly 
be devising various linguistic exercises on 
portions of the text, to be worked by groups 
of scholars or the class as a whole, orally or 
in writing. Such exercises should involve 
the scrutiny of the vocabulary, form and 
structure of particular passages, and their 
object should be to render language a familiar 
medium, easily manipulated. It is good 
oral practice to conjure, as it were, with 
the verbal materials of a piece of English; 
vaiyung the subject and object; converting 
short sentences into long, subordinate into 
principal, concrete into abstract, active 
into passive, direct speech into indirect 
and vice versa; or replacing particular 
words and phrases by others. For all 
such language experiments the material 
should be found in the books the children 
are reading rather than specially composed 
or taken from manuals of English. The 
children will thus learn while still at school 
to rely for progress in English on the only 
means which will be open to them after- 
wards, viz., the observation and assimilation 
of the language and style of what they read." 

Oral cjomposition.— In the years at the 
primary school the oral side of composition 
is the more important. Every opportunity 
to develop a free expression of ideas should 
be given. The questions should be framed 
to demand full and thoughtful answers, a 
principle which applies to all forms of oral 
work; the practice of encouraging “snappy" 
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answers and "hands up” is much to be 
deprecated on the ground of promoting 
shallow and undisciplined thinking. Care 
should be taken that the oral work is so 
graded in difficulty that each child has a 
fair chance to take part. It is often advis- 
able to take sections of a large class in oral 
work while the other children are engaged 
in written exercises. In coimection with 
oral composition the natural dramatic 
instincts of a child should be hilly utilised, 
by which is meant the indmdual’s natural 
interpretation of certain ideas, not artificial 
or studied actions. 

The basis of the oral composition may be 
a story, which has been previously read 
aloud by the teacher, or silently by every 
member of the class. Suggestions for oral 
work based on a story are given in the 
section Speech training in this Introduction. 
A familiar subject — for example. Home Life — 
may be chosen as the basis on which to 
build the conversation between teacher and 
pupils. Oral expression of a descriptive 
character should be encouraged ; these 
descriptions may be of sounds, sights or 
experiences, or of a chosen picture. A 
picture which represents a scene in a story 
offers a wide field for oral study. 

Grammar in the junior school is confined 
to the study of the behaviour of words in 
actual use; the teaching of grammar to 
young children is therefore inseparable 
from oral composition and word study. 
The exercise may begin with the use of 
gapped sentences, of which all the missing 
words should belong to one part of speech 
for each exercise. Practice may be given 
in this way in the use of nouns, pronouns, 
verbs, adjectives and adverbs. The use of 
indirect speech, division into subject and 
predicate, etc., afford material for further 
exercises on the fundamentals of grammar, 
while grammatical terms may be gradually 
introduced at the teacher’s discretion. 

Written composition. — ^Written composi- 
tion should not be over-encouraged in young 
children, as the mechanical difficulty of 


writing is a great handicap to them, and 
hinders the free flow of ideas. Practice in 
transcription and dictation should precede 
the work of written composition. From 
the start, the written work should take the 
form of short exercises drawn frmn the same 
source as the oral. The child diould possess 
plenty of ideas upon a subject before com- 
posing a sentence about it. The exercises 
should consist of sentence making, until 
the children have sufficient conunand of 
language and writing to compose a short 
essay. Together with the essay should 
be taught the writing of simple letters on 
subjects which have a bearing upon the 
real life of the child. 

Choice and stndy of poetry. — ^Nothing calls 
for greater taste and discrimination on the 
part of the teacher than the choice of poetry 
for young children. Over and above all 
other considerations, the material must be 
of literary merit and worthy of the name of 
poetry; time should never be spent on 
second-rate work. The qualities of lilt and 
rhythm appeal strongly to children; to 
quote again from the Handbook of 5«g- 
gestions for Teachers — ^the reading and learn- 
ing of English verse is "perhaps the most 
}}otent means of awakening a love for the 
beautiful in thought and language." Next 
to the literary value of the px)em, both the 
leading idea contained in it and the style 
of the language must be considered. The 
Hadow Report, The Primary School, ably 
sets out the requirements of p>oetry for 
young children; "In the study of jjoetiy, 
the important thing is that the poem as 
a whole, whether read by the children, or 
to the children, should have a meaning for 
th^. This p>oint is sometimes overlooked, 
and poems of most difficult content are 
chosen merely because their language appiears 
delusively easy. Whether the px>em is 
ancient or modem, it should be excellent 
of its kind. ... It should not be chosoi 
merely because it touches a sentimental 
chord in the heart of a grown-np perscm." 

The child should be encouraged to seleqt 
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bU favourite poems and memorise them, 
and to recite them with all his natural 
feding and expression. His delivery of his 
chosen poems should represent his speech 
at its best. Poems may be studied, like 
prose, with the aid of various exercises to 
promote understanding, but care must be 
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taken that such exercises only increase the 
child’s interest and enjoyment of the work. 
The value of poetry is rather to be felt and 
assimilated by young children, than to be 
formally studied, and the success of the 
poetry lesson depends primarily on the 
S3mipathetic attitude of the teacher. 
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THE FIRST YEAR’S COURSE 


THE TEACHINO OF UTEBATUBE 

Scope ol the Work.— Good literature is 
fundamental to the study of language, and 
all story work should be based on this 
principle. The material selected should be 
of recognised literary merit, and chosen 
from a variety of authors, both old and new. 
The stories should not be "written up” by 
one person, but they should preserve the 
varying styles of different authors, even in 
the simplest work. Though many of the 
old favourites are indispensable to child 
literature, a considerable body of fresh 
material should be included. 


The exercises following the reading of 
the story should not be extraneous to the 
text, but should be framed to foster the 
interest and understanding ol the child, and 
to provide for language study through the 
direct medium of the story. Six examples 
of story work treated on these lines are given 
in this section of Teaching in Practice, and 
each story is supplied with exercises designed 
to bring out its full value. All the types of 
exercises used, together with an explanation 
of the object and use of each, are given 
in the following pages, 136 to 138. They 
hover all the essential points to be con- 
sidered in the study of prose. 
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1. Bead and play.— e.g. from Titty Mouse 
and Tatty Mouse: 

Play that you are a-gleaning. 

Play that you are making a pudding. 

Play that you are hopping. 

Play that you are sweeping. 

The aim of this exercise is to ensure a full 
understanding of the actions of the story, 
for thoughts of action make the first appeal 
to the child mind. The question should 
be read by the children themselves, either 
singly or as a class, and the answer given 


to explain a word in action to other children 
who do not know the word. Wherever 
possible, the teacher should elicit the action 
from the children themselves and not 
demonstrate herself. 

Some of the questions in Read and Play 
demand an imitative sound, or an inflexion 
of the voice, e.g. from Lucky and Unlucky : 

Make a chirruping noise. 

Talk in a little whispering voice. 

2. Do yon know? — e.g. from Titty Mouse 
and Tatty Mouse: 



by the appropriate action. In the case of 
an unfamiliar word, if the teacher cannot 
elicit the correct action from any member 
of the class, she should explain the meaning 
of the word orally, and in some cases supple- 
ment her explanation by a drawing on the 
blackboard. Suitable sketches for use on 
the blackboard, to illustrate certain unfamiliar 
words which occur in the stories, are given 
in this book. In addition to their explanatory 
value, these exercises will be found invaluable 
in promoting the children’s interest and in 
fostering their dramatic instincts. It is 
good and amusing training that where 
possible they should be allowed only to play 
and not to speak. Both thought and care 
are required of a child when he is called upon 


What is the colour of a mouse? 

Where would you look for an ear of com ? 

What scalds you ? 

The aim of this exercise is to encourage 
the faculty of visualisation that brings a 
story to life, and to explain any difficult 
wor^ or phrases. 


8. Pat together. — e.g. from Titty Mouse 
and Tatty Mouse: 


The window 
The door 
The form • 

The bird 
The broom 
The walnut tree 


moulted all its gay feathers, 
shed its green leaves, 
began to creak, 
jarred. 

galloped round the house, 
began to sweep. 
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This exercise is both a test of reading and The Great Plane Tree stood in the park 


a test of intelligence. It gives the slower 
child with a good memory an equal chance 
with the quick-witted child. Certain children 
may be called upon, or the questions put one 
by one to the class. The division in each 
sentence may separate the subject and 
predicate, as in the above exercise, or the 
object and predicatef as in the following 

example from The Hop- About Man: 

% 

Put the careless things straight for 
Wee-Wun.— ^ 

The door |he washed quite clean. 

The wood he set on its hinges. 

The tables and chairs hepulledupby thescore. 
The platter and spoon he put in the woodshed. 
The blue blow-aways he put straight. 

By these methods the child mind is pre- 
pared for the fundamentals of analysis. 

4. Fill the gaps.- e.g. from The Hop- About 
Man: 

Wee-Wun was a little 

Wee-Wun saw lying upon the ground 
two little of blue and silver. 

The garden of the Stir-about Wife is full 
of golden . 

In the spot where Wee-Wun had sown 
the blue seed had sprung up a huge . 

This exercise is a test of reading, com- 
bined with opportunities for word choosing. 
The children should supply the missing words 
as correctly as they can from memory, and 
the results should be compared with the 
complete sentences found in the text. The 
gaps in each exercise should stand for a 
particular part of speech, which may be 
given its grammatical name at the discretion 
of the teacher. In the above example the 
missing words are nouns. To emphasise 
the grammatical sense of the words the title 
may be adapted as follows ; 

Put in the describing words.— e.g. from 
Lucky and Unlucky : 


like a giant. 

Under its great shadow grown-ups 

had rested. 

“ We*re all going to the lands where 

the sun shines all day." 

5. Tell me. — e.g. from The Earthworm : 

Name three things that worms eat. 

What do worms do in the winter ? 

What creatures are the enemies of a 
worm ? 

Why did the worm venture forth only at 
night ? 

This exercise is purely a test of reading 
and comprehension. 

8. Marked passage : for intensive study.— 
e.g. from Wings or Tails: 

But she had a kind heart, and not being 
very hungry just then, she said, " Very well,” 
and picking him up gently in her beak she 
flew off with him to her home in a hollow 
beech tree. 

Who is she ? 

Who is him ? 

What might the Owl have done if she 
had not had a kind heart ? What might the 
Owl have done if she had been very hungry ? 

What did she mean when she said, " Very 
well”} Wnhy are the words Very well 
placed between lifted commas ? 

Which word tells you how she picked him 
up ? What word means the opposite of 
gently ? 

Why should she choose a hollow beech 
tree for her home ? 

Describe a beech. Describe a beach. 

The principles on which this method of 
study is based are fully set out in the General 
Introduction to the Four Years' Course, 
under the heading Intensive Study. 

7. Make sentences telling.— e.g. from 
Foolish Mabel : 

(a) how Mabel met with an accident; 

(b) what Mabel was like after her accident; 

(c) what she had been like before her accident. 
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This exercise calls for original work in 
sentence making. The answers can be 
given orally or in writing according to the 
age and ability of the children. It is also 
a test of the children’s knowledge of the 
whole story. Many more composition exer- 
cises of this character can, of course, be 
given at the teacher’s discretion. 

8. Draw. — e.g. from Wings or Tails: 

A star. A field-mouse. A branch of a 
tree. A tuft of grass. 


This is an additional exercise to promote 
the power of visualisation. It is not, 
however, always convenient to ptovide the 
children with drawing equipment during the 
English lesson, but if the drawing lesson 
itself is made to bear on the week’s story, 
the study of English will be felt to extend 
beyond the limits of tlie English lesson, 
and language discovered to be a thing of 
universal application. 


MODEL LESSONS 



XEmr MOUSE and tatty mouse 


T itty mouse and Tatty Mouse 
lived in a house. 

Titty Mouse went a-gleaning and 
Tatty Mouse went a-gleaning. .. 

So they both went a-gleaning. 

Titty Mouse gleaned an ear of com, and 
Tatty Mouse gleaned an ear of com. 

So they both gleaned an ear of com. 
Titty Mouse made a pudding, and Tatty 
Mouse made a pudding. 


So they both made a pudding. 

And Tatty Mouse put hw pudding into 
the pot to boil. 

But when Titty went to put hers in, the 
pot tumbled over, and scalded her to death, 
and Tatty sat down and wept. 

Then the three-legged stool said, “Tatty, 
why do you weep ? ’’ 

“Titty’s dead," said Tatty, "and so I 
weep.” 
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“Then," said the stool, “I'll hop," so the 
stool hopped. 

Then a broom in the comer of the room 
ssdd, "Stool, why do you hop ? " 

“Oh I " said the stool, “Titty’s dead, and 
Tatty weeps, and so I hop.” 

“Then,” said the broom, "I'll sweep," 
so the broom began to sweep. 

Then said the door, ^Broom, why do you 
sweep ? ” 

"Ohl" said the broom, “Titty’s dead, 
and Tatty weeps, and the stool hops, and 
so I sweep." 

“Then,” said the door, "I’ll jar,” so the 
door jarred. 

Then the window said, "Door, why do 
you jar ? ” 

“Oh 1 ” said the door, "Titty’s dead, and 
Tatty weeps, and the stool hops, and the 
broom sweeps, and so I jar.” 

“Then,” sdd the window, “I’ll creak,” 
so the window creaked. 

Now there was an old form outside the 
house, and when the window creaked, the 
form said, "Window, why do you creak ? ” 

“Oh I ” said the window, “Titty’s dead, 
and Tatty weeps, and the stool hops, and 
the broom sweeps, the door jars, and so I 
creak!” 

"Then,” said the old form, “I’ll gallop 
round the house.” So the old form galloped 
round the house. 

Now there was a fine large walnut tree 
growing by the cottage, and the tree said 
to the form, “Form, why do you gallop 
round the house ? ” 

"Oh 1 ” said the form, “Titty’s dead, and 
Tatty weeps, and the stool hops, and the 
broom sweeps, the door jars, and the window 
creaks, and so I gallop round the house.” 

“TTien,” said the walnut tree, “I’ll shed 
my leaves.” So the walnut tree shed all its 
b^utiful green leaves. 

Now there was a little bird perched on 
one of the boughs of the tree, and when all 
the leaves fell, it said, “Walnut tree, why 
do you ^ed your leaves ? ” 

"Oh I ” said the tree, “Titty’s dead, and 
Tatty weeps, the stool h(^, and the broom 



sweeps, the door 
jars, and the window 
creaks, the old form 
gallops round the 
house, and so I shed 
my leaves.” 

“Then,” said the 
little bird, “ I’ll moult 




all my feathers,” so he moulted all his gay 
feathers. 

Now there was a little girl walking below, 
carrying a jug of milk for her brothers’ and 
sisters’ suppers, and when she saw the poor 
little bird moult all its feathers, she said, 
“Little bird, why do you moult all your 
feathers ? ” 

“Oh!” said the little bird, '“Titty’s 
dead, and Tatty weeps, the stool hops, and 
the broom sweeps, the door jars, and the 
window creaks, the old form gallojps round 
the house, the walnut tree sheds its leaves, 
and so I moult all my feathers.” 

“Then,” said the Uttle girl, “I’U spiU the 
milk.” So she dropped the pitcher and 
spilt the milk. 

Now there was an old man near by on 
the top of a ladder thatching a rick, and 
when he saw the little girl spill the milk, 
he said. “Little girl, what do you mean by 
spilling the milk ? Your little brothers 
and sisters must go without their suppers.” 

Then said the little girl, “Titty’s dead, 
and Tatty weeps, the stool hops, and the 
broom sweeps, the door jars, and the window 
creaks, the old form gallops roimd the house, 
the walnut tree sheds all its leaves, the little 
bird moults all its feathers, and so I spill 
the milk.” 

“ Oh ! ” said the old man, “ then I’ll tumble 
off the ladder and break my neck.” 

So he tumbled oS the ladder and broke 
his neck; and when the old man broke his 
neck, the great walnut tree fell down with 
a crash and upset the old form and house, 
and the house falling knocked the window 
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out, and the window knocked the door down, 
and the door upset the broom, and the 
broom upset the stool, and poor little Tatty 
Mouse was buried beneath the ruins. 

immiTTfliag ON THE TEXT 

The plan and scope of these exercises are 
fully explained on pages 136-138, 

1. Bead and play.— 

Play that you are a-gleaning. 

Play that you are making a pudding. 

Play that you are hopping. 

Play that you are sweeping. 

Play that you are the form galloping. 
Play that you are carrying a jug of milk. 
Play that you are burying something. 

2. Do yoti know?— 

What is the colour of a mouse ? 

Where would you look for an ear of com ? 
What scalds you ? 

What is a form used for ? 

What is another name for a jug ? 

What is a rick made of ? 

8. Pat together: selection of appropriate 
subject and predicate. — 

The window moulted all its gay feathers. 

The door shed its green leaves. 

The form began to creak. 

The bird jarred. 

The iH'oom galloped round the house. 

The walnut tree began to sweep. 

4. Marked paasage: for intensive study. 
The questions on this passage cover the 
following points: («) grawwar— pronouns, 
adjectives, verbs; {b) word study — use of 
their and there, words of opposite meaning; 
(c) punctuation — question mark. — 

Now there was an old man near by on the 
top of a ladder thatching a rick, and when 


he saw the little gtrl sp%ll the milk, he said, 
"Little girl, what do you mean by spillit^ 
the milk ? ” 

Look carefully at the words there was; 
spell the word there. 

Which word tells you about the man ? 

What word means the opposite of near ? 

Which word tells you what the old man 
was doing ? 

Point to the thatch in the picture. What 
is the use of a thatch ? 

Who is meant by he? 

Which word tells you about the girl ? 

Look for the mark ? and say the question. 
Who asked the question ? 

“ Your little brothers and sisters must go 
without their suppers." 

Which word tells you that the suppers 
belonged to the brothers and sisters ? Look 
carefully at the words their suppers; spell 
the word their. What other word have you 
found that sounds like their ? 

Put either their or there in the gaps in 
these sentences: 

1. I know is a mouse in our house. 

2. Titty and Tatty took ears of com 

home. 

3. Now was an old form outside the 

house. 

4. Titty and Tatty put puddings 

into the pot to boil. 

5. Make aentenoes telling— 

(a) what happened to Titty Mouse; 
(b) what the old form did; (c) what the 
bird did; (d) what the little girl did. 

6. Draw.— 

A three-legged stool. A bird. A ladder. 
A pitcher. 

(For blackboard illustration of a Hay Rick 
see page 144.) 




HOW JACK WENT OUT TO SEEK HIS FORTUNE 


O NCE upon a time there was a boy 
named Jack, who one morning 
started out to seek his fortune. 

He had not gone very far before he met 
a cat. 

"Where are you going, Jack?" said the 
cat. 

"I am going to seek my fortune." 

"May I go with you ? " 

"Yes," said Jack, "the more the merrier." 
So on they went, Jack and the cat. 
Jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty-jolt ! 

They went a little farther and they met 
a dog. 

"Where are you going, Jack?" said the 
dog. 

"I am going to seek my fortune." 

"May I go with you ? " 

"Yes," said Jack, "the more the merrier." 
So on they went, Jack, the cat, and the 
dog I Jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty- 
jolt ! 

They went a little farther and they met 
a goat. 

"Where are you going. Jack ?" said the 
goat. 

"I am going to seek my fortune." 

"May I go with you ? " 

I^VOL. t 


"Yes," said Jack, "the more the merrier." 

So on they went. Jack, the cat, the dog, 
and the goat. Jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty-jolt, 
jiggelty-jolt 1 

They went a little farther and they met 
a bull. 

"Where are you going, Jack ?" said the 
bull. 

"I am going to seek my fortune.” 

"May I go with you ? " 

"Yes," said Jack, "the more the merrier." 

So on they went, Jack, the cat, the dog, 
the goat, and the bull. Jiggelty-jolt, 
jiggelty-jolt, jiggelty-jolt ! 

They went a little farther and they met 
a cock. 

"Where are you going. Jack?" said the 
cock. 

"I am going to seek my fortune." 

"May I go with you ? " 

"Yes," said Jack, "the more the merrier." 

So on they went. Jack, the cat, the dog, 
the goat, the bull, and the cock. Jiggelty- 
jolt, jiggelty-jolt. jiggelty-jolt ! 

And they went on jiggelty-jolting till it 
was almost dark, and it was time to think 
of some place where they could spend the 
night. Now, after a time, they came in 
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sight of a house, and Jack told his com* 
panions to keep still while he went up and 
looked in through the window to see if all 
were safe. And what did he see through 
the window but a band of robbers seated 
at a table counting over great bags of gold. 

"That gold shall be mine,” said Jack to 
himself. ‘ ‘ I have found my fortune already. ’ ' 

Then he went back and told his com- 
panions to wait till he gave the word, and 
then to make all the noise they possibly 
could, each in his own fashion. So when 
they were all ready Jack gave the word, 
and the cat mewed, and the dog barked, 
and the goat bleated, and the bull bellowed, 
and the cock crowed, and all together 
they made such a terrific hubbub that the 


he came back in a great fright and told them 
a fearsome tale ! 

"I went back to the house,” said he, 
"and went in and tried to sit down in the 
rocking chair, and there was an old woman 
knitting there, and she — oh, my ! — stuck 
her knitting-needles into me.” 

(That was the cat, you hum.) 

"Then 1 went to the table to look after 
the money, but there was a shoemaker under 
the table, and my 1 how he stuck his awf 
into me 1 ” 

(That was the dog, you know.) 

"So I started to go upstairs, but there 
was a man up there threshing, and goodness I 
how he knocked me down with the flail I ” 

(That was the goat, you know.) 



robbers jumped up in a fright and ran away, 
leaving their gold on the table. So, after a 
good laugh. Jack and his companions went in 
and took possession of the house and the gold. 

Now Jack was a wise boy, and he knew 
that the robbers would come back in the 
dead of the night to get their gold, and 
so when it was time to go to bed, he put 
the cat in the rocking chair, and he put 
the dog under the table, and he put the 
goat upstairs, and he put the bull in the 
.cellar, and bade the cock fly up on to 
the roof. 

Then he went to bed. 

Now sure enough, in the dead of the ni^t, 
the robbers sent one man back to the house 
to look after their money. But before long 


"Then I started to go down to the cellar, 
but — oh dear me 1 — ^there was a man down 
there chopping wood, and he knocked me up 
and he knocked me down terribly with his 
axe.” 

(That was the bull, you know.) 

"But I should not have minded that if 
it had not been for a noisy little fellow on 
the top of the house by the kitchen chimney; 
who kept calling out 'CoolThim in a stew 1 
Cook him in a stew 1 Cook him in a stew 1 * ” 

(And that, of course, was the cock-a-doodle- 
doo.) 

Then the robbers agreed that they would 
rather lose their gold than meet with su^ 
a fate; so they made off, and Jack next 
morning went gaily home with his booty. 
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And each of the animals carried a portion 
of it. The cat hung a bag on its tail (a cat 
when it walks always carries its tail stiff), 
the dog on his collar, the goat and the bull 
on their horns, but Jack made the rooster 
carry a golden guinea in its beak to prevent 
it from calling all the time: 

" Cock-a-doodle<fioo, 

Cook him in a stew I " 

EXERCISES BAg im ON THE TEXT 

The plan and scope of these exercises are 
fully explained on pages 136-138. 

1. Read and play.— 

Make a noise like a cat. 

Make a noise like a hen. 

Make a noise like a dog. 

Play that you are knitting a sock. 

Play that you are making a shoe. 

Play that you are threshing wheat. 

Play that you are chopping wood. 

Five of you play at making a hubbub. 

Say the words that the cock called out. 

2. Do you know P— 

In what way is a goat like a bull ? 

What is the colour of gold ? 

What word do you give to start a race ? 

How does a rocking chair rock ? 

Where is the cellar of a house ? 

What are knitting-needles made of ? 

What is an awl used for ? 

8. Tell me.— 

What did the robber feel that was like 
knitting-needles sticking into him ? 

What did the robber feel that was like 
a shoemaker's awl ? 

What did the robber feel that was like a 
man threshing with a flail ? 

What did the robber feel that was like a 
man knocking him down with an axe ? 

4. Put together: selection of appropriate 
subject and predicate. — 


The cat bleated. 

The dog bellowed. 

The goat crowed. 

The bull mewed. 

The cock barked. 

5. Marked passage : for intensive study. 
The questions on this passage cover the 
following points: {a) grammar — pronouns, 
adjectives; (6) word study — meanings of 
words, words of opposite meaning, synonyms ; 
[c) punctuation — capital letters, inverted 
commas. — 

Then the robbers agreed that they would 
rather lose their gold than meet with such a 
fate; so they made off, and Jack next morning 
went gaily home with his booty. 

Why is Then written with a capital T ? 

Why is Jack written with a capital J ? 

Which word tells you that the robbers 
all thought alike ? 

What word means the opposite of lose ? 

Which word tells you that the gold 
belonged to the robbers? 

Who is meant by they ? 

Explain: they made off. Why did they 
make off ? 

What was Jack's booty ? 

Why did Jack go gaily home ? Think of 
another word for gaily. 

Why do you think Jack waited till the 
next morning to go home ? 

Which other word is used to mean Jack ? 

And each of the animals carried a portion 
of it. 

Name the animals. 

What is meant by it ? 

What is a portion ? 

The cat hung a bag on its tail {a cat when 
it walks always carries its tail stiff), the dog 
on his collar, the goat and the bull on their 
horns, but Jack made the cock carry a 
golden guinea in its beak to prevent it from 
calling all the time: 

Cock-a-doodle-doo, 

Cook him in a stew t " 
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Which word tells you that the tail belonged 
to the cat ? 

Which other word means the cat ? 

Does a dog always carry its tail stiff when 
it walks ? 

Which word tells you that the collar 
belonged to the dog? Why does a dog 
wear a collar? What other animal wears 
a collar? 

How would you hang a bag on a donkey ? 

Which word tells you that the horns 
belonged to the goat and the bull ? Why is 
it wrong to write there horns ? 

Do we use golden guineas to-day ? 

Why would a guinea in its beak prevent 
the cock from calling out ? 

Think of another word for prevent. 


Think of another word for rooster. 

Why do you think Jack wanted the 
cock to be quiet ? 

Why are the lifted commas " ” used ? 

What is a stewl 

6. Make sentences telling— 

(«) why Jack started out; (&) what Jack 
did when they first came to the house; 
(c) how Jack frightened the robbers; (i) why 
the robbers sent one man back to the house; 
{e) why the rest of the robbers did not come 
back. 

7. Draw.— 

A cat. A cock. A bag of gold. An axe. 
A chimney. 


SKETCHES FOR THE BLACKBOARD 



Hay Rick — Ses Page 139 

Rocking Chair anu Cobbler's Awl— See Page 142 
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FOOLISH MABEL 


M abel wasn’t a little girl. She was 
a nice little motor-car — dark-grey 
with bits of shining metal trimming 
here and there and a neat bonnet. (They 
do have bonnets, you know.) 

She went very nicely indeed, and her 
owner was very proud of her. “Mabel's 
splendid,” he used to say. “She really 
luns by herself, I don’t have to do anything.” 

And Mabel heard him say this so often 
that in time she began to believe that it 
was indeed true, and that she was quite 
able to do ever3rthing by herself. One day 
her owner had gone into a house to see 
some friends. There was a tiny slope in 
the road where Mabel stood, and no sooner 
was he inside than she thought she would 
go for a little run alone. She started off very 
gently. “Ah,” she said to herself, "I can 
do it beautifully. It is quite true, I need no 
one to help me.” She went a little faster. 
She fell very proud, and was only sorry 
that there was no one to see her, for it was 
a very quiet street. 

Faster, faster — she began to feel a little 
breathless. "I am going too quickly,” she 
puffed. “I must slow down.” But she found 
that this was not so easily done; she went 
faster than ever. The houses whirled past 
her; everything was a bright jumble. 


The road made a sharp turn at the bottom 
and there was a big iron gate facing her. 

“You can’t come in here,” shouted the 
gate, rattling all its bars excitedly. "This 
is private.” But Mabel couldn’t even hear. 
She dashed into the gate and crashed right 
through, and then collapsed in the drive. 
When she came to herself her owner was 
standing over her. "Oh, Mabel,” he said, 
“I should have thought you’d have known 
better.” 

Mabel gave a sad little rattle and shed a 
few petrol tears. She was a pathetic sight, 
battered and bruised and broken, and oh, 
so difierent from her former smart self. 

She had to spend a month at a garage- 
hospital, and she was never quite the same 
after. 

But she had learnt her lesson. She never 
tried to run by herself again. 

EmtCaSES BASED ON THE TEXT 

The plan and scope of these exercises are 
fully explained on pages 136-138. 

1. Bead and ptoy.— 

Play that you are a motor-car pulBhng 
along. 
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Make a rattling noise on the desk with a 
ruler. 

Play at collapsing on the floor. 

2. Do you know P— 

Where is a motor-car’s bonnet ? 

What is under the bonnet ? 

When do houses seem to whirl past ? 

Where is there a hospital for people ? 

Where is there a garage-hospital ? 

8. Put together: selection of appropriate 
subject and predicate. 

Mabel’s owner gave a sad little rattle. 

The road whirled past her. 

Mabel was very proud of her. 

The houses made a sharp turn at the 
bottom. 

4. Put in the how-words: selection by 
memory of adverbs used in the story, where 
the complete sentences may be found. — 

She started off very . 

"Ah,” she said to herself, "I can do 
it ." 

She went a little 

"I am going too she puffed. "I 

must slow down." But she found this was 
not so done. 

"You can’t come in here,” shouted the 
gate, rattling all its bars . 

5. Tell me.— 

What was Mabel? 

When her owner said, "Mabel really runs 
by herself," did he mean exactly what he 
said ? 

Why did Mabel run away ? 

Why could not Mabel stop ? 

Look at the picture and think of a name 
for Mabel’s owner. 

Think of a name for the house with the 
iron gate. 

6. Marked passage : for intensive study. 
The questions on this passage cover the 
following points: (a) grammar — adjectives, 
use of different from', (J) word study — ^mean- 


ings of words, words of opposite meaning, 
synonyms. — 

Mabel gave a sad little rattle and shed a few 
parol tears. 

Does a motor-car usually rattle? Why 
did Mabel rattle ? Which words tell you 
more about the rattle ? 

Think of another word for shed. 

Why were they petrol tears ? 

What word means the opposite of sad ? 

What word means the opposite of few ? 

She was a pathetic sight, battered and 
bruised and broken, and oh, so different 
from her former smart self. 

Which words tell you about Mabel ? 

What does pathetic sight mean ? 

Finish these sentences: i. Laughing is 

different from . 2. Heat is different 

from . 

What other things do you know that 
look smart ? 

Who is meant by self I 

She had to spend a month at a garage^ 
hospital, and she was never quite the same 
after. 

Why is this motor-car called she ? 

Why do people go to a hospital ? Why 
did Mabel go to a garage-hospital ? Why 
did Mabel have to stay such a long time 
at the garage-hospital ? 

Think of another word for spend. 

After what happening was Mabel never 
qmte the same ? 

7. Make eentenoea telling— 

(a) how Mabel met with an accident; 
(6) what Mabel was like after her accident; 
(c) what she had been like before her accident. 

8. Draw.— 

The bonnet of a motor-car. A picture 
of a road with a sharp turn. A notice 
board with the word Private on it. A gate. 

(For blackboard illustrations of a Radiator 
of a Motor-Car and a Gate see page 149.) 




HANS THE SHEPHERD BOY 


H ans was a Uttle shepherd boy who 
lived in Germany, One day he was 
keeping his sheep near a great wood 
when a hunter rode up to him. 

" How far is it to the nearest village, my 
boy?” asked the hunter. 

"It is six miles, sir,” said Hans. “But 
the road is only a sheep-track. You might 
easily miss your way." 

“My boy," said the hunter, “if you 
will show me the way, I will pay you 
weU." 

Hans shook his head. “I cannot leave 
the sheep, sir," he said. “They would stray 
into the wood, and the wolves might kill 
them." 

“But if one or two sheep are eaten by 
the wolves, I will pay you for them. I will 
give you more than you can earn in a 
year," 

"Sir, I cannot go.” said Hans. "These 
sheep are my master’s. If they are lost, 
I should be to blame." 

"If you cannot show me the way, will 
you get me a guide ? I vnll take care of 
your sheep while you are gone.” 


"No,” said Hans, “I cannot do that. The 

sheep do not know your voice — and " 

Then he stopped. 

"Can’t you trust me ? ” asked the hunter. 

"No,” said Hans. "You have tried to 
make me break my word to my master. 
How do I know that you would keep your 
word ? " 

The hunter laughed. "You are right," 
he said. "I wish I could trust my servants 
as your master can trust you. Show me the 
path. I will try to get to the village alone.” 

Just then several men rode out of the 
wood. They shouted for joy. "Oh, sir!” 
cried one, "we thought you were lost.” 

Then Hans learned to his great surprise 
that the hunter was a Prince. He was afraid 
that the great man would be angry with 
him. But the Prince smiled and spoke in 
praise of him. 

A few days later a servant came from 
the Prince and took Hans to the palace. 

“Hans," said the Prince, "I want you 
to leave your sheep to come to serve 
me. I know you are a boy whom 1 can 
trust." 
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Hans was very happy over his good 
fortune. "If my master can find another 
boy to take my place, then I will come to 
serve you," said he. 

So Hans went back and tended the sheep 
until his master found another boy. After 
that he served the Prince many years. 


Hans was minding his sheep in a great 
wood. 

The hunter came from the village. 

Hans was ready to leave his sheep. 
Hans trusted the hunter. 

The Prince was angry with Hans. 

Hans left his old master at once. 



iinngR.f!Tgii!ft WASlgn ON THE TEXT 

The plan and scope of these exercises are 
fully explained on pages 136-138. 

1. Do you know P — 

What is wrong with these words: germany, 
france, england ? 

Where do sheep feed ? 

What has a shepherd to do ? 

What is a sheep-track ? 

What does a hunter do ? 

Where do wolves live ? 

What do wolves eat ? 

2. Fill the gaps : selection by memory 
of nouns used in the story, where the com- 
plete sentences may be foimd, — 

Hans was a little shepherd boy who 
lived in 

One day he was keeping his .sheep near 
a great . 

" No,” said Hans. " You have tried to make 
me break my word to my 

Then Hans learned to his great surprise 
that the hunter was a . 

A lew days later a servant came from the 
Prince and took Hans to the . 

3. Pat right : a test of understanding of 
the story. — 


4. Marked passage : 

for intensive study. 
The questions on this 
passage cover the 
following points: (a) 
grammar — pronouns; 
(6) word study — ^mean- 
ings of words, words 
of opposite meaning, synonyms; (c) punc- 
tuation — capital letters, inverted commas, 
exclamation mark. — 



Just then several men rode out of the wood. 

What does just then mean ? 

Think of another word which means 
several. What other word means the same 
as several ? 

What animals do you think the men 
rode ? 

Why had they been in the wood ? 

What word means the opposite of out 

op 

What name is given to a very large 
wood ? 


They shouted for joy. 

WTio is meant by they ? 

What do you say when you shout for 
joy? 

"OA, sir/" cried one, "we thought you 
were lost" 

Look for the mark I and say why it is 
used in that place. 

Who is meant by one} 

Why did he call the Prince sir ? 

Who is meant by we ? Who is meant by 
you ? 

Were they joyful because they thought 
the hunter was lost? What word means 
the opposite of lost! ■ 




SsBSp Crook. Woi-f— Seb Page 147 
Radiator of Motor-Car. Gate— See Page 145 
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Think of another word for cried. 

Where are the commas " used ? Where 
are the commas " used ? 

Then Hans learned to his great surprise 
that the hunter was a Prince. 

How do you think Hans learned this ? 

Do you think Hans would have behaved 
differently if he had known that the hunter 
was a Prince ? 

What do you do when you are surprised ? 

Say what is wrong with this word — hans', 
say why it is wrong. 

He was afraid that the great man would be 
angry with him. 

Who is meant by the great man ? Does 
great man mean that the Prince was a giant ? 


Why did Hans think that he might be 
angry ? What might the Prince have done 
to Hans if he had been angry ? What word 
means the opposite of artgry ? 

But the Prince smiled and spoke in praise 
of him. 

Why did the Prince praise him ? 

Why did the Prince smile ? 

Who is meant by him ? 

Make sentences idling— 

(a) who Hans was and what be was 
doing; (6) what the hunter wanted to know; 

(c) why Hans would not leave his sheep; 

(d) what the Prince said when he praised 
Hans. 

(For illustrations of Sheep, Wolf and Crook 
see page 149.) 



WXNQS OB TAILS 

O NCE, ever so long ago, about the She heard a rustle in the long grass under 
I time of Adam and Eve, a great the tree, and swooping down pounced upon 
Brown Owl sat upon the branch of a Field-mouse swinging from the top of a 
an oak tree and hooted at the moon. Yes, thistle by his long, long tail, 
the same moon as ours. And the same The Brown Owl opened her beak to 
stars too were twinkling in the sky. swallow him, but the little Field-mouse 
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cried out piteously, “Oh, please do not 
ieat me.” 

“Why not?" asked the Brown Owl, 
rolling her eyes round and round and round. 

“Because I’m so little,” replied the Field- 
mouse. 

“Little and tender,” chuckled the Brown 
Owl; "I must eat you.” 

“Please, please doift," pleaded the Field- 
mouse. "If you will let me off I will come 
with you and be your servant.” 

The great Brown Owl laughed. But she 
had a kind heart, and not being very hungry 
just then, she said, "Very well,” and picking 
him up gently in her beak she flew off with 
him to her home in a hollow beech tree. 

They lived together for some time, and 
the Field-mouse kept the home tidy. 

At last, one evening, the Owl, who was 
now very fond of the Field-mouse, said, 

" It’s a pity you can’t fly. If only you could 
you might come with me at night over the 
tree-tops and far away.” 

"Oh,” said the Field-mouse, “how I wish 
I could fly!” 

“Do you wish it with all your heart ?” 
asked the Owl. 

"Yes, yes, with all my heart,” replied the 
Field-mouse. 

“What would you give to have wings ?” 
asked the Owl. 

“Anything in the world,” replied the 
Field-mouse. 

“Would you give your beautiful tail?” 
asked the Owl. 

"Very gladly,” replied the Field-mouse. 

“Very well, then,” answered the Owl. 
“Now go to sleep.” 

And when the Field-mouse slept the great 
Brown Owl took has beautiful tail and with 
her magic she made of it a pair of wonderful 
wings, and fastened them to his shoulders. 

And when he awoke she said to him, 
"Come along, FUtter-mouse.” And off they 
flew together over the tree-tops and far away 
to see all the wondrous things under the moon. 

And often enough to this very day you 
will find an Owl and a Flitter-mouse (or 
bat) sleeping together in the same..old bam. 
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EXEBOnSIiS BASED GS THE TEXT 

The plan and scope of these exercises are 
fully explained on pages 136-138. 


1. Bead and play.— 

Make a hooting noise. 

Make a rustling noise. 

Make a chuckling noise. 

Play that you are pouncing on a little 
mouse. 

Say piteously, “ Oh, please do not eat me.” 

Roll your eyes round and round. 

Pick up something gently. 

2. Do yon know P — 

When do owls wake up ? 

What are the names of some of the 
creatures that owls eat ? 

What is the colour of a thistle ? 

Which has the longer tail, the hquse-mouse 
or the field-mouse ? 

What is the colour of a bat ? 

When do bats fly about ? 

3. Pot in the where-words ; selection by 
memory of adverbs used in the .story, where 
the complete sentences may be found. — 

A great Brown Owl sat the branch 

of an oak tree. 

She heard a rustle in the long grass 

the tree. 

They flew together the tree tops and 

far away. 

You will find an Owl and a Flitter-mouse 
sleeping together the same old bam. 


4. Put together ; selection of appropriate 
subject and predicate. — 


A great Brown Owl 
The stars 

The Field-mouse 
You 


swung from the top 
of a thistle by his 
long, long tail, 
will find an Owl and 
a Flitter-mouse 
sleeping together in 
the same old bam. 
hooted at the moon, 
were twinkling in the 
sky. 
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6. Marked passage; for intensive study. 
The questions on this passage cover the 
following points: (a) pronouns, 

adjectives, adverbs; (b) word study — ^mean- 
ings of words, words of opposite meaning, 
emphasis ; (c) punctuation — ^inverted commas, 
apostrophe. — 

"Little and tender," chuckled the Brown 
Owl! " 1 must eat you " 

What did the Brown Owl mean by "Little 
and tender" ? What word means the oppo- 
site of little ? What word means the opposite 
of tender ? 

Why should the Owl chuckle ? 

Which other word is used to mean Broim 
Own 

Who is meant by you ? 

Why are the lifted commas " ” used? 
What did the Brown Owl say ? 

"Please, please don’t," pleaded the Field- 
mouse. 

Say don't in full. 

Put in the two words which are under- 
stood in this sentence: "Please, please 
don’t " 

Think of another word for pleaded. 

Why did the Field-mouse say please 
twice ? 

"If you will Id me off I will come with you 
and he your servant." 

Who is meant by you ? 

Who is meant by 7 ? 

Which word tells you whose servant the 
mouse would be ? 

What does Id me off mean ? 

The great Brown Owl laughed. 

Which word tells you about the Brown 


Owl? What word means the opposite of 
great ? 

Why do you think the Owl laughed ? 

But she had a kind heart, and not being 
very hungry just then, she said, " Very weU," 
and picking him up gently in her beak she 
flew off with him to her home in a hollow 
beech tree. 

Who is she ? 

WTio is him ? 

What might the Owl have done if she had 
not had a kind heart ? 

What might the Owl have done if she 
had been very hungry ? 

What did she mean when she said, “ Very 
well" ? Why are the words Very well 
placed between lifted commas ? 

Which word tells you how she picked him 
up? What word means the opposite of 
gently ? 

Why should she choose a hollow beech 
tree for her home ? 

Describe a beech. 

Describe a beach. 

6. Make sentences telling— 

(«) where the Owl lived; {b) what the 
Mouse was doing when the Owl first saw 
him; (c) how the Owl made wings for the 
Field-mouse; {d) where the Owl and the 
Bat often sleep together. 

7. Draw.— 

A star, A field-mouse. A branch of a 
tree. A tuft of grass. 

(For blackboard illustrations of Thistle, 
Bat and Owl see page 155.) 
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LUCKY AHD UNLUCKY 


ALL through the long hot days of 
summer the Great Plane Tree had 
stood in the park like a green-robed 

[giant. 

Birds had perched upon its branches to 
rest, tree sparrows had built their nests in 
the topmost forks, and in the cool dawns 
had chirruped to the smiling sun. 

Children had played beneath it, and under 
its great shadow tired grown-ups had rested 
from the heat of the noisy streets. 

But now autumn was come with its cool 
nights and shorter days. 

Overhead, day by day, the Great Plane 
Tree could hear the beating of the wings 
of thousands of birds. Sometimes they 
flew in such great flocks that their shadow 
swept over the park like the passing of a 
cloud. 

And then one morning a dozen Lapwings 
and about twenty Starlings came fluttering 
down upon the Great Plane Tree. 

"Thank goodness for a little rest,” they 
twittered breathlessly. "But we can't stop 
long." 

"Why not, indeed?” rumbled the Great 
Plane Tree. “Why all this hurry; and 
where are you off to ? ” 


"Going south! going south!” twittered 
the Lapwings and the Starlings. 

"Bless us all, whatever for?" cried the 
Great Plane Tree. 

" Why, to look for the Sun,” they answered. 

"Sun ! ” laughed the Great Plane Tree. 
" Sun ! why there he is overhead.” 

"Oh, yes, we know all about that” giggled 
the very littlest of the Starlings, "but he 
won’t be there for long. We’re all going 
to the warm lands where he shines all day. 
Why don’t you come with us ? ” 

At this the Great Plane Tree gave such a 
thundery laugh that the Lapwings and the 
Starlings flew off in alarm. 

"A fine sight I should look flying through 
the air,” chuckled the Great Plane Tree. 

But all the leaves of the Plane Tree tried 
out in their little whispering voices, "Oh, 
please let us go with the birds.” 

"Nonsense, my dears, you stay with me,” 
said the Great Plane Tree. 

But they pleaded so hard that at last he 
said, "Very well. I’ll ask the Wind to help.” 

So the Great Plane Tree shook himself, 
and the Wind blew ever so hard, and up 
into the air flew all the leaves. 

But alas ! they did not follow the birds, 
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but came tumbling down to the ground, 
and imder the Great Plane Tree you may 
see them lying every year when summer 
has passed and chill autumn is come. 

EXERCISES BASED ON THE STORY 

The plan and scope of these exercises are 
fully explained on pages 136-138. 

1. Read and play — 

Make a chirruping noise. 

Make a twittering noise. 

Make a rumbling noise. 

Give a thundery laugh. 

Talk in a little whispering voice. 

2. Do yon knowP— 

What do we mean when we say that 
autumn days are shorter than summer 
days? 

How many is a dozen? 

Why do birds fly south at the end of the 
summer? 

Do all trees shed their leaves in autumn? 

Where do the leaves go? 

8. Pat in the describing words: selection 
of appropriate adjectives, which may be 
compared with those used in the complete 
sentences found in the story, — 

The Great Plane Tree stood in the park 
like a giant. 

Under its great shadow grown-ups 

had rested. 

“We're all going to the lands where 

the sun shines all day." 

The leaves of the Plane Tree cried out in 
their little voices. 

You may see them lying every year when 

summer has passed and autumn is 

come. 

4. Harked passage: for intensive study. 
The questions on this passage cover the 
following points: {a) grammar — pronouns, 
adjectives; (6) word study — ^meanings of 
words, words of opposite meaning, 
synonyms. — 


All through the long hot days of sumnier 
the Great Plane Tree had stood like a green* 
robed giant. 

Which words tell you about the days of 
summer} 

Why was the tree like a giant} Why was 
it green-robed} What word means the 
opposite of giant} 

Birds had perched upon its branches to 
rest, tree sparrows had built their nests in 
the topmost forks, and in the cool dawns 
had chirruped to the smiling sun. 

Which word tells you that the branches 
belonged to the tree} 

Which word tells you that the nests 
belonged to the tree sparrows} 

How do birds perch} 

What other sparrows are there besides 
tree sparrows? 

Why did the birds make their nests in 
forked branches? Why did they make them 
in the topmost forks? 

About what time on summer mornings 
do birds begin to chirrup? Think of 
another word for chirruped. 

When is dawn} Why is the dawn called 
cool} What word means the oppo.site of cool} 

Why does the rising sun look as if it were 
smiling} 

Children had played beneath it, and under 
its great shadows tired grown-ups had rested 
from the heat of the noisy streets. 

What is meant by it} 

Why was its shadow great} 

Who are grown-ups} Why should the 
grown-ups be tired} 

What makes the streets noisy} What 
word means the opposite of noisy} 

6, Hake sentences telling— ^ 

(a) what the Plane Tree heard in tlie 
autumn; (6) what the Plane Tree asked the 
birds; (c) what the birds told the Plane 
Tree; (d) what the leaves wished to do; 
(^) what happened to the leaves, 

(For blackboard illustrations of Bird’s 
Nest and Lapwing see opposite page.) 
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THE HOP-ABOUT MAN 


W EE-WUN was a little gnome who 
lived in the Bye-bye Meadow, in 
a fine new house which he loved. 
To live in the Bye-bye Meadow was some- 
times a dangerous thing, for all the big 
people lived there. Wee-Wun might have 
lived on the other common with the other 
gnomes and fairies if he had liked; but he 
did not. He liked better to be among the 
big people on the Bye-bye Meadow. And 
perhaps if he had not been such a careless 
fellow he might not have got into so much 
trouble there; but he was as careless as he 
could be. 

One day Wee-Wun was flying across the 
Bye-bye Meadow, with his cap at the back 
of his head, and his pockets full of blue 
blow-away seeds, when he saw lying upon 
the ground two little shoes of blue and 
silver, with upturned toes. 

''Here is a find I" cried he, and he bent 
down over the little shoes with round eyes. 

There they were, and they said nothing 
about how they had come there, but lay 
sadly on their sides, as silent as could be. 

•‘I shall certainly take them home to my 
fine house,” said Wee-Wun the gnome. 


"for they must be lonely lying here. They 
shall stand upon my mantel-shelf and 
every morning I shall say, 'Good-morning, 
little blue shoes,' and every night I shall 
say, 'Good-night,' and we shall all be as 
happy as can be.” 

So he went to put the little shoes into his 
pockets, but he found they were already 
full of blue blow-away seeds. 

Then Wee-Wun took the blue blow-away 
seeds, and cast them over the wall into the 
Stir-about Wife's garden. And he put the 
little shoes into his pocket, and flew away. 

The garden of the Stir-about Wife is full 
of golden dandelions. That is because the 
Stir-about Wife likes best to brew golden 
spells that will make folk happy, and of 
course dandelions are the flowers you use 
for golden spells. 

But the very next day after Wee-Wun 
had passed, when she came into her garden 
to gather every twentieth dandelion, she 
could hardly see a dandelion because of the 
blow-aways that were growing everywhere, 
and casting their fluff into the dandelions' 
eyes. 

When the Stir-about Wife saw this 
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mournful sight she wept» because her beau- 
tiful spell, which she was about to finish, 
was quite spoiled. And after a little while 
^e went into her house and made another 
spell instead. 

On the morrow Wee-Wun the gnome came 
flying over the Bye-bye Meadow, just as 
careless as ever. He ^pped for a moment 
by the Stir-about Wifus garden to look at 
the spot where he had found the little blue 
shoes, to see if there were another pair there. 
And after he had seen that no one had 
dropped another pair of little blue shoes, 
he hung over the Stir-about Wife's wall and 
looked at her garden, and when he saw the 
blue blow-aways he laughed so much that 
he fell upon the ground. 

''That is a new kind of dandelion," said 
he, and he picked himself up, laughing still. 
Then he saw that upon the ground where 
he had fallen there lay a large seed that 
shone in the sun. It was as blue as the little 
blue shoes, and Wee-Wun had never seen 
any seed like it before. He took it in his 
hand, and how it twinkled and shone I 

"I shall plant this in my garden," said 
Wee-Wun, "and I shall have a plant which 
will have sunbeams for flowers." 

So he dropped it into his pocket and flew 
away home. That evening he made a little 
hole, and when he had dropp)ed the blue 
seed into it he patted the earth down. 

"Grow quickly, little seed," said he. 
Then he thought of the Stir-about Wife's 
garden, and he began to laugh, and he 
laughed now and again the whole night 
through. 

But when he awakened in the morning, 
alack I he laughed no more, for his fine 
home was so dark that he could see not a 
pace in front of him. 

"This is very odd, very odd indeed!" 
said Wee-Wun the gnome, and he rubbed 
his eyes very hard. But this was no dream, 
and no matter how hard he rubbed, he could 
not rub it away. Then he heard upon the 
floor a clatter and a rustle, and then a 
stepping noise— one, two; one, two — and 
that was the little blue shoes that were 

Of-^-VOX.. X 


marching round and round over the floor 
very steadily. 

And as they marched they sang this song: 

" Ring-a-ding-dill, ring-a-ding-dill. 

The Hop-about Man comes over the hill. 
Why is he coming, and what will he see ? 
Rickety, rackety — one, two, three." 

And they sang it over and over again. 
"Well, this is a fine time to sing, when it 
is as dark as can be 1 " cried Wee-Wun. 
But the little shoes took no notice at all. 

So Wee-Wun went outside to his garden, 
and then he saw that the whole world was 
not dark, as he had supposed, but only his 
little home. For in the spot where he had 
sown the blue seed, there had sprung up a 
huge plant which covered over the window 
of Wee-Wim's fine house, and reached far 
above its roof. 

Wee-Wun began to weep, for he did not 
see why this thing had come to him. And 
after he had wept awhile he went close to 
the fearful plant and walked round it, and 
looked up and down. 

And then he said, "Why, it is a blue 
blow-away!" And so it was, but far, far 
larger than any Wee-Wun had ever seen 
in his life before. And it had grown 
as high and as big as that in just one 
night. 

"What will it be like to-morrow?" 
thought Wee-Wun, and he began to weep 
again. But the blue blow-away took no 
notice of his tears, and the little shoes inside 
the house went on singing; so Wee-Wun 
had to stir his wits, and consider what was 
to be done. And when he had considered 
awhile, he set off for the house of the Green 
Ogre, shaking in his shoes. 

The Green Ogre was planting peas, one 
by one. When he saw Wee-Wun come along, 
with tears still on his cheeks and shaking 
in his shoes, he said: 

"My little gnome, you had better keep 
away, lest I plant you in mistake for a 
pea." 

But Wee-Wun said: 
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“Oh, dear Green Ogre, wouldn’t you like 
a nice blue blow-away for your garden ? 
I have one which is quite big enough for 
you; it is taller than my little house. You 
have never seen a blow-away so fine.” 

“And are you weeping, my Wee-Wun, 
because you have such a fine blue blow- 
away ? ” asked the Green Ogre, and he 
began to laugh. 

But Wee-Wun said: • 

“I am weeping to see such a fine garden 
as yours without a blue blow-away in it. 
That is a sad sight.” 


himself, and he looked at the hole where || 
the blue blow-away had been, and laughed. || 
Then he went into his fine home, but that 
was no longer empty, for in the seat by the 
fireside sat a little man in a blue smock and 
feather cap. And he looked quite happy and 
at home. And above his head on the mantel- 
shelf were the little blue shoes, as quiet as 
could be. 

"This is a nice thing,” said Wee-Wun, 
opening his eyes wide. “Who are you that 
you have come into my little house where 
I like to sit all alone ? ” 



“There is something in that,” said the 
Green Ogre, and he set down his peas, and 
thought. Then he said: “Very well, I will 
come and look at your blue blow-away." 
And he set off at once. 

Now when the Green Ogre saw the blue 
blow-away in Wee-Wun’s garden, he thought 
it was certainly the best he had ever seen, 
and much too fine for a little gnome like 
Wee-Wun. So he dug it up in a great 
burry and carried it away. 

“There, that was managed very easily,” 
said Wee-Wun the gnome joyously to 


And the little man replied at once: 

“I am the Hop-about Man, and since 
you have let the Green Ogre carry away 
the blue blow-away in which I lived, I have 
come to live with you.” 

“But my fine house is not big enough to 
hold two people,” cried Wee-Wufi. 

“It is big enough to hold twelve tigers,” 
said the Hop-about Man, “so it can ea^y 
hold two little gnomes. As for me, here I 
am, and here I mean to stay.” 

And not another word would he say. At 
this Wee-Wun was in e terrible way, as you 
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may^think. But there was the Hop-about 
Man, and he did not seem to care, not one 
bit. 

So Wee-Wun went on his way, and when 
he had made a platter of porridge for his 
breakfast, the Hop-about Man said: 

"Ah. that is my breakfast, I see," and he 
ate it up in a twink. ^$0 Wee-Wun had to 
make another platterw, and alack, he was 
careless, and let that porridge bum. and he 
could not eat it, though he tried hard. 
Afterwards he went^out to fetch wood for 
his fire, and when he had fetched it, he 
threw it into a comer, and he left the door 
wide open, so that a draught fell upon the 
Hop-about Man. But the Hop-about Man 
said nothing. 

Then Wee-Wun went out to dig in his 
garden, and he dug there the whole day 
long, and when he came in in the evening, 
there was the Hop-about Man sitting in his 
chair. When Wee-Wun looked at his blue 
smock and his feather cap he saw that the 
Hop-about Man looked just like a blue blow- 
away growing in the chair at Wee-Wun’s 
fireside. But when Wee-Wun the gnome 
came in, the Hop-about Man flew out of his 
chair, and he flew all around the room, 
singing this song: 

" Ring-a-ding-dill, ring-a-ding-dill, 

Let all careless things hop about if they 
will." 

Alack 1 he had no sooner sung this song 
than the door which Wee-Wxm had left 
open jumped off its hinges and ran about 
the floor, and the wood which he had 
thrown into the comer flew out and nished 
about too. The Hop-about Man’s platter, 
which Wee-Wun had forgotten to wash, 
flew up to the ceiling, and the wooden spoon 
spun round like a top on the floor, and all 
the chairs and tables Wee-Wun had left 
awry began to dance. 

"Certainly my fine house will come down 
about my ears," cried poor Wee-Wun. 

Then he felt a tug at his hair, and that 
was his cap. which he had put on inside out. 


and which was anxious to be off and join 
in rile fun. And his spade, which he had 
left lying on the ground outside, came 
running in at the place where the door had 
been, stirring everything as it came. His 
house was a muddle, and Wee-Wun began 
to weep. 

"Oh, dear Hop-about Man," he cried, 
"do tell everything to be quiet again, 
please, for I can hear the walls of my fine 
house shaking 1 " 

But the Hop-about Man, who was again' 
sitting in his chair, replied: 

"Things will be quiet again when you 
have put all careless things straight." 

So Wee-Wun set to work, and he wept 
ever so fast. You see, it is difficult to put 
careless things straight when they are 
mnning about all the time, and you have 
to catch them first. But at last ^ee-Wun 
set the door on its hinges, and pot the wood 
in the wood cellar, and washed the Hop- 
about Man's platter and spoon, and set 
straight all the chairs and tables, and put 
the spade in the place where it ought to be, 
and he was so tired that he could hardly 
move another step. But the Hop-about 
Man did not notice him at all, and when 
Wee-Wun cried out to the little blue 
shoes: 

"See how hard I am working," they were 
quite silent. And you do not know how 
silent blue shoes can be. 

The Hop-about Man was falling asleep 
in his chair when all was finished, and Wee- 
Wun again shed tears. 

"Oh, Hop-about Man,” he cried, "are 
you never going away ? " 

And the Hop-about Man replied: 

"Certainly I am very comfortable here, 
with half of this fine house for my own, 
and I can only walk away if I have a pair 
of little blue shoes to walk in, and I can 
only go when you have set all careless 
things straight." 

Poor Wee-Wun I He took the little blue 
shoes in a hurry, and his tears were dropping 
all the time. 

"Good-bye, little blue shoes,” he said. 
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but the Hop-about Man did not seem to 
notice. And when Wee-Wun gave them to 
him he put them upon his feet, but he did 
not stir, not an inch. 

Then Wee-Wun sighed a long sigh, and 
he flew over the Bye-bye Meadow till he 
reached the garden of the Stir-about Wife, 
which is bound about by a wall. And 
there all night he weeded, pulling up blue 
blow-aways by the score. But when in 
the morning he went back to his fine house, 
the Hop-about Man was gone. 

EXERCISES BASED ON THE TEXT 

The plan and scope of these exercises are 
fully explained on pages 136-138. 

1. Bead and play.— 

Play that you are looking with round 
eyes at something. 

Play that you are Wee-Wun planting his 
seed. 

Make a clatter. 

Make a rustle. 

March round the room — one, two; one, 
two. 

March round the room and sing the song 
of the shoes. 

Make a draught. 

Put your books awry. 

Make a chair dance. 

Play that you are considering. 

Play that you are shaking in your shoes. 

Play that you are digging. 

Play that you are weeding. 

2. Do yon know P— 

What grows in a meadow ? 

What grows on a common ? 

What is the colour of peas ? 

Is burnt porridge nice to eat ? 

Where ought a spade to be kept ? 

How many is a score ? 

8. Pat in the nanw-wootds : selection by 
memory of nouns used in the story, where 
the complete sentences may be found. — 


Wee-Wun was a little 

Wee-Wun saw lying upon the ground two 
little of blue and silver. 

The garden of the Stir-about Wife is full 
of golden . 

In the spot where Wee-Wun had sown the 
blue 'seed had sprung up a huge . 

The Green Ogre was planting , one 

by one. 

Wee-Wun made a platter of for his 

breakfast. 

The door which Wee-Wun had left open 
jumped off its . 

4. Put the careless things straight for 
Wee-Wun : selection of appropriate subject 
and predicate. — 

The door 
The wood 
The tables and 

chairs 

The platter and 

spoon 

The blue blow-aways 

6 . Tdl me.— 

Where did Wee-Wun live ? 

What did Wee-Wun find ? 

What did Wee-Wun throw into the Stir- 
about Wife’s garden ? 

Who do you think put the large blue seed 
for Wee-Wun to find ? 

Why did Wee-Wun’s house become dark ? 

Whom did Wee-Wun find in his house 
after the large blow-away had gone ? 

Why did Wee-Wun have to put all careless 
things straight ? 

How did Wee-Wun lose his little blue 
shoes ? 

What was the last careless thing that 
Wee-Wun had to put straight before thei 
Hop-about Man would go away ? ' 

6 . Ib^d passage : for intensive study. 
The questions on this passage cover the 
following points: {a) grammar — ^pronouOs, 
adjectives, adverbs, form of the possesdve; 
(&) word sfiMfy— meanings of wc^, wosM 


he washed quite clean, 
he set on its hinges, 
he pulled up by the 
score. 

he put in the wood- 
shed. 

he put straight. 
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of opposite meaning, synonyms ; (c) punciua- 
Hon — capital letters. — 

Now when the Grew Ogre saw the blue 
blovhoway in Wee-Wun's garden, he thougM 
it was certainly the best he had ever seen, 
and much too fine for a little gnome like 
Wee-Wun. 

Think of another #ord for Ogre. Why 
do the words Green Ogre begin with capital 
letters ? 

Which other name-words b^n with cap- 
ital letters ? 

Why was the gnome called Wee-Wun ? 
Which name do you prefer for a gnome — 
Wee-Wun or Little-One ? 

What do the lifted comma and the s in 
Wee-Wun’s tell us? Write with a lifted 
comma; the peas of the Ogre; the seed of 
Wee-Wun. 

Tell the proper names for he and it. 

What word means the opposite of best ? 

What does fine mean ? What does fine 
mean when we say fine thread, or fine 
hair ? 

Which word tells you about the gnome ? 
Think of another word for little. 

So he dug it up in a great hurry and carried 
it away. 

Who is meant by he ? 

What is meant by it ? 

Why did he dig it up in a hurry ? 


i6i 

Think of other words for in a great hurry. 

Where do you think he took the blow- 
away? From what place did he carry it 
away ? 

"There, that was managed very easily," 
said Wee-Wun the gnome joyously to himself, 
and he looked at the hole where the blue blow- 
away had been, and latched. 

What do these lifted commas “ ’’ show ? 

Say that was managed in other words. 
What had Wee-Wun mans^ed to do ? 
Which words tell you more about how he 
had managed to do it ? 

Think of another word for joyously. 

Who is meant by himself 1 

Who had made the hole ? 

Why did Wee-Wun laugh ? 

7. Hake sentences telling— 

(a) where Wee-Wun put the 'shoes and 
what he was going to say to them every 
morning; (6) how he planted the seed he 
found ; (c) what the Hop-about Man locked 
like; (i) what happened to the furniture 
in Wee-Wun’s house. 

8. Draw.— 

The blue and silver shoes. A dandelion. 
A feather cap. A plate of porridge. A 
spade. 

(For blackboard illustrations of a Pair of 
Shoes, a Dandelion and Spade see page 165.) 



THE EARTHWORM 


AN earthworm once lived in a beautiful 
f-\ meadow, where he had made a hole 
deep down into the ground to live 
m, and where he ate the earth and dead 
leaves. 

But one day some people came, who built 
a house in the meadow with a yard round it. 
The earthworm crept down into the ground 
during the winter to a depth greater than 
the height of a man, that the frost might 
not reach him. Rolled up tight at the 
bottom of his hole, he slept the winter 
through ; but when he awoke with the 
coming of spring, and crept upwards to 
eat the grass roots he found both grass and 
plants had disappeared. There was nothing 
to be seen but cobble stones, with which 
the people had neatly paved their yard, 
and chickens and ducks, the enemies of the 
worm, were marching about on the top of 
them. 

So the good da3rs for the little worm were 
over. There were no leaves left for him 
to eat, only the lean earth, which he swallowed 
down, and with this he had to content 
himself day after day. Like any fine lady, 
the worm found that the bright suidight 


disagreed with him, and as he was not 
clever enough to get himself a sunshade, he 
stayed all day in the dark, hidden away 
beneath the cobble stones of the yard. Not 
till the sun had gone to bed, and the chickens 
and ducks had followed suit, did he venture 
forth. 

He poked up his head from between the 
stones, and was glad when the soft rain 
drops fell upon him. Venturing out, he 
called upon his neighbour, a worm who 
lived under the nearest stone, and who was 
an old friend of the happy meadow da}^. 
They chatted together of the good old times, 
and were as cheery as ever earthworms 
can be. Then they looked about to see if 
there were any tasty morsels to be found, for 
earth, and nothing but earth to eat morning, 
noon and night becomes monotonous, even 
to an earthworm. One found a blade of 
straw lying close to his hole, and although 
a worm has no eyes, he took good note of it, 
seized it in the middle with his mouth, 
doubled it up, and dragged it down a good 
way into his house. The other found a long 
feather, which the cock hkd lost the day 
before, and seiang it by the qioill he. Bli^. 
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wise pulled it into his hole. Both made up Does a worm like' rain ? 


their minds to feast upon these delicacies 
during the next few doys. 

Next morning when the fanner’s child 
came down into the yard he saw the straw 
and the feather standing up amidst the 
cobbles, as if some one had planted them, 
and yet he felt quite sme that they had not 
stood there the ni^t before. But we 
could have told him that the poor earth- 
worms were preparing a feast of what was 
useless to anyone else. 

EXERCISES BASED ON THE TEXT 

The plan and scope of these exercises are 
fully explained on pages 136-138. 

1. Bead and play.— 

Play that your finger is a worm making 
a hole. 

Play that you are creeping. 

Play that you are marching about. 

Play that you are looking for something 
to eat. 

Talk in a monotonous voice. 

Seize a pencil. 

Double up a sheet of paper. 

2. Put together: selection of appropriate 
subject and predicate. — 

An earthworm saw the straw and the 
feather standing up- 
right amidst the 
cobbles. 

Some people made a hole deep down 

into the ground. 

The chickens and built a house in the 
ducks meadow with a yard 

round it. 

The fanner’s child were marching about on 
the cobble stones. 

3. Tell me.— 

Name three things that worms eat. 

What do worms do in the winter ? 

What creatures are the enemies of a worm ? 
Why did the worm venture forth only at 
night ? 


What did the worm say when he met his 
old friend ? 

What did the two worms find to eat ? 

Can a worm see ? 

4* Marked passage: for intensive study. 
The questions on this passage cover the 
following points: (a) grammar — ^pronouns, 
adjectives, use of ihert and their \ (J) wori 
study — ^meanings of words, words of opposite 
meaning, synonyms. — 

So the good days for the little worm were 
over. 

What were the good days ? ^Tiat word 
means the opposite of good ? Why were they 
over ? 

Which word tells you more about the 
worm ? What word means the opposite of 
little ? 

Think of another word for over. 

There were no leaves left for him to eat, 
only the lean earth, which he swallowed down, 
and with this he had to content himself day 
after day. 

Put either there or their in the gaps in 
these sentences: i. Some people came to 

the meadow to see if was room to 

build a house in it. 2. The people laid 

cobble stones round house. 3. The 

chickens and ducks went to beds at 

sundown. 4. The earthworms looked about 

to see if were any tasty morsels to be 

found. 

Why were there no leaves ? 

What does the word lean mean here? 

What does the word lean mean when we 
say lean meat ? 

What is meant by which ? 

What is meant by this ? 

Who is himself 1 

Think of another word for content. 

Like any fine lady, the worm found that the 
bright sunlight disagreed with him, and as 
he was not clever enough to get himself a 
sunshade, he stayed nil day in the dark. 
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hidden away beneath the cobble stones of the 
yard. 

Why would a fine lady dislike the sun- 
light ? Would she be able to find herself a 
sunshade ? How did the worm shade him- 
self from the sun ? 

Think of another word for fine. 

Which word tells ‘ you more about the 
sunlight ? What word means the opposite 
of bright ? 

What word means the opposite of dis- 
agreed ? 

Think of another word for beneath. 

Make a sentence telling what the worm 
said to himself about the sunlight; begin 
your sentence: The worm said “ ’* 

What are cobble stones ? Are cobble 
stones pleasant to walk on ? 


Not till the sun had gone to bed, and iKt 
chickens and ducks had follow^ suit, did he ' 
verdure forth. 

When does the sun go to bed ? 

What does followed suit mean ? 

Who is meant hy he} 

Say venture forth in other words. 

5. Hake wntenoes teOing— 

{a) why the worm went into the ground 
during the winter; (6) what the worm found 
when he woke up in the spring; (c) what 
the farmer’s child saw in the yard. 

6. Draw.— 

A worm. A sunshade. 

(For blackboard illustrations of a Sunshade, 
Feather and Cobble Stones see page 165.) 
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raTBODUCnON 

<0 

T he exercises in the section on 
Literature deal with the study of 
prose, and cover a wide field in oral 
and written composition. In preparing a 
year’s course of work in English, however, 
it will be found advisable to devote one half 
of the allotted time to more systematic 
prose study, each lessofi being narrowed 
down to bring out certain grammatical 
points. These exercises for systematic study 
will be based on short and simple stories, 
or on pictures with suitable subjects. A 
series of graduated exercises providing work 
for at least twenty-six weel^ is set out in 
the following pages. 

The short story.— The story should be 
read aloud by the teacher .in a simple and 
natural manner. From their earliest years 
children should be trained to listen to a 
story read in a natural voice without 
emphasis or dramatic effect other than is 
necessary to make the story interesting and 
real. The disciplinary vdue of training 
children to listen is very great. The sense 
of hearing is fully developed by the age of 
seven, hence if any chUd gives evidence of 
being unable to hear well he should be 
referred to the medical officer. 

The teadier then asks a few questions on 
the subject matter of the story, not with 
any intention of exhausting the matter, but 
merely to draw out the essential points of 
the plot. The first three questions asked 
are idways the same in character— (i) What 
does the beginning of the story tell you ? 
(2) What does the middle of the story teU 
you ? (3) V^at does the end of the story 
tell you ? Practically every short story can 
be ffivided into three fundamental parts— 
the beginalngi the middle and the end. 


the teacher begins with the same questions on 
every short story the children will be alert 
to notice these essentials, and they will be 
trained to separate at a later period their 
own stories, letters and compositions into 
these three parts. 

The questions should, as far as possible, 
be framed to require answers in complete 
sentences, but it is pedantic and unnatural 
to expect a complete sentence in reply to 
every question that is asked. Frequently, 
especially in the early stages, several children 
will be needed to supply even one answer 
in an entirely satisfactory manner. The 
last exercise is, of course, the most important 
— ^retell the story. Several children will 
assist in this. One or more will retell the 
beginning of the story. What does it tell ? — 
that is the fundamental point for them 
always. Others wDl fill in the story, one 
correcting another, the teacher encouraging 
and supplying hints by means of judicious 
questioning until the middle of the story 
is filled in. The end is treated in the same 
way. 

As the children progress and gain confi- 
dence some will be able to retell the whole 
story, but such proficiency must not be 
expected too soon; it can come about only 
after training and much practice. At first 
the children will join all, or most, of their 
sentences with "and,” but the teacher will 
gradually train them to use subordinate 
clauses. It is a mistake to ask too many 
questions about the story, as this practice 
will lead to answering in short, frag- 
mentary sentences. The only way to secure 
real advancement in continuous narrative 
is to encourage the children to give a con- 
nected account of the whole story. 

Dramatisation and drawing.— The children 
should always be encouraged to ask questions 
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about the story, since this will afford the 
teacher further opportunities of correcting 
their vocabulary and will indicate which 
parts of the story are imperfectly understood. 
Frequently, a short story lends itself admir- 
ably to dramatisation. The actors should 
be selected, as far as possible, from those 
who speak badly or with little freedom. The 
glamour of acting goes a long way to help 
children in expressing their own ideas. 
Dramatisation should, as a rule, be prac- 
tised by small groups of children while the 
rest of the class are otherwise employed. 

It will frequently be advisable to aUow 
the children to make an imaginary drawing 
of some incident in the story. The incident 
illustrated should be selected by the indi- 
vidual. If convenient, paints and pastels 
are the best media for work of this kind 
because children delight in colour work. 
The children’s own efforts in drawing pro- 
foundly influence the development of their 
sense of beauty. 

The practice of dramatisation and free 
drawing is particularly necessary when 
children have recently left the infant school, 
for work of this character helps to bridge 
over the gap caused by transference to the 
primary school. It must always be borne 
in mind that children of seven cannot con- 
centrate for long periods on set tasks. By 
giving variety of work and action during 
the course of a lesson the children will be 
kept alert, interested and happy. 

Composition should not be looked upon 
as a “subject" to be taught separately. 
The work may be considered from the 
project standpoint. The centre of interest 
is the story, and through questions, answers, 
writing, drawing and acting, the children 
will work together, some in groups, others 
individually, to explore the different avenues 
which divei^e from that centre. . 

WtiHen woilc.— The whole of a lesson 
should not as a rule be devoted to oral work. 
Ten to fifteen minutes of concentrated oral 
work of the )dnd suggested are sufficient 
for young children. The next part of the 


lesson must be given to writing. In the 
course outlined below the writing alwa}rs 
begins with drill. This plan has many 
advantages. The majority of the class, 
often every individuad, begins writing at 
once. There is no hesitation, no useless 
questioning by those children who never 
know what to do. The suggestions given 
for this drill are (i) a series of common 
words and phrases that every child of seven 
to eight should know how to write accurately 
and without hesitation, and (2) a short 
passage, perhaps merely a sentence, which 
is dictated by the teacher. It is a good 
plan for all children to do some kind of 
written drill. It gives them confidence in 
the handling of the pen. In a few weeks 
every child will write something — ^it may be 
very little — accurately. This is a step 
forward and means a great deal to a dull 
child. Some children can never write even 
a few sentences correctly, but at least they 
can write a few words correctly, provided 
they do the same thing often enough. 
It is an immense encouragement to them 
to be smiled upon for having done a little 
well. Regular daily practice in writing 
short passages from dictation affords a 
valuable training in listening. The passage 
should be dictated in phrases; single words 
should never be repeated; and the voice of 
the teacher should be clear and natural. 

During the writing drill the teacher can 
put up the exercises on the blackboard. 
Sometimes, when lessons are short, or the 
oral work has taken an unusually long time, 
it may not be possible to do any more 
writing than that of the drill ; but, as a rule, 
and certainly in the course of a few weeks, 
the children will be able to write at least 
one set of exercises. These are carefully 
graded. As a rule they are Based. on the 
story, and are so arranged as to cover a 
systematic course in the foundations of 
grammar, althou^ no grammatical terms 
are introduced. Where, however, a teacher 
has a bright, intelligent class there is no 
reason why such grammatical terms as 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, etc., should, not 
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be used, for it really simplifies the work of 
the teacher to use such terms, provided 
they are clearly understood by the class. 

Mote dilXioali eierdBes.— One set of exer- 
cises in each week's work is marked with an 
asterisk. These exercises are a little more 
difficult than others in the comse. They 
are intended for l^ose members who 
are sufficiently far advanced to write simple 
sentences without assistance. Even if only 
one child in a class is able to do them he 
should be given the opportunity; usually 
it mil be foimd that several children can 
write the answers to these asterisked ques- 
tions. Naturally, the aim of the teacher 
will be to get the majority of the class 
gradually to acquire sufficient facility with 
the pen to answer them. From the earliest 
stages opportunity should be given for 
individual work. Even among normal chil- 
dren there is a wide range of ability, and 
it will always be found necessary during at 
least a part of a lesson for the children to 
work in groups. 

A warning should be given here not to 
be too ambitious. Until the children have 
been well drilled in oral answering, careful 
observation, writing drill, etc., they cannot 
be expected to write short stories or letters. 
Sometimes a child here and there can do 
these things at an early age, and he should 
be given opportunity to exercise his talents, 
but oral work has so much value in itself 
that every child should take a share in it. 
When spelling is weak (as it must be in the 
first weeks of the school year), when a pen 
is an unfamiliar instrument, when capital 
letters are hardly known and nothing has 
been learnt of the difficulties of writing 
conversations, it is a mistake to set such 
questions as — "Describe this picture"; 
"Pretend you are a fairy and tell what you 
would do"; "Pretend that you are an 
animal” — and so on. If there is one subject 
more than another the teaching of wMch 
should be governed by the maxim "Walk 
before you run," it is that of writing 
compositions. 


Spdling. — ^Spelling is mostly learned inci- 
dentally. If children are trained to observe 
during the intensive study of the literary 
passages they will quickly learn to spell 
commcMi words. As we know from our own 
experience, it is the appearance of a word 
that governs most of our own spelling, hence 
the necessity for the teacher ever to be 
directing the children’s obs^ation. Do 
not allow the children to copy incorrectly 
from the blackboard. Some, indeed many, 
will do this in a perfectly light-hearted 
manner, and the teacher must assure himself 
that all words are copied accurately. Many 
more words, however, in common use have 
* to be learnt in addition to those that occur 
in the prose reading, and means must be 
adopted to get these words learned. Many 
teachers make a practice of having two, 
three or more new words learned every day. 
Such words may be included in the writing 
drill, or they may be written in the child’s 
notebook, or at the end of the exercise book. 
Again, they must be accurately copied or 
the results will be disastrous. Many names 
of objects can be made familiar to the 
children by printing them clearly with 
chalk on brown paper, about eight inches 
long by five inches wide, and hanging or 
sticking the papers on the objects them- 
selves — window, pane, glass, iron, wood, 
door, etc. A few papers should be put up 
at a time and removed to make way for 
others at intervals of a few days. 

The greatest asset to the attainment of 
good spelling in a class is encouragement. 
Some children find it an extraordinarily 
difficult matter to write the same word 
correctly twice over. Keep a special list 
of easy words for the backward children. 
Let them be given the opportunity (but 
quite unconsciously as far as they are con- 
cerned) to look at these same words again 
and again. Test them when it is almost 
certain that every M«>rd will be written 
correctly. The encouragement given by 
this plan will have a marked effect. The 
list of words can be gradually extended, 
but always test when the work is known. 
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Nothing is more discouraging to a poor 
speller than to find his page scored with 
blue marks. 

For the assistance of those teachers who 
believe in spelling drill, a number of common 
words are here tabulated in associated 
groups. The words from a group should be 
written on the blackboard, and the chQdren 
should be required to talk about them and 
form sentences containing them. They 
should then write the words in a spedsil 
place reserved for spellings in their exercise 
books, and they should be encouraged at 
every available opportunity to turn to 
these lists and look carefully at the words. 
In a few weeks the children will have in 
their books a useful list of words to which 
they should be expected to refer, as one 
would do with a dictionary, whenever they 
are at a loss to spell a word. 

IIBOUFED WOBOS FOB SPELLINO 

1. The Claesroom : desk, ink, pen, ruler, 
book, paper, pencil, seat, floor, door, window, 
fire. 

2. Breakfast: milk, jug, bread, butter, 
tea, plate, cup, saucer, pot, sugar, basin, 
roU. 

3. Dinner: cloth, knife, fork, spoon, 
soup, meat, potato, potatoes, beans, peas, 
sweet, pie, tart. 

4. Tea: cake, toast, jam, tray, stand, 
glass jar, honey, bun, hot water, flower, 
spoon. 

5. Snpper: cheese, butter, brown loaf, 
cress, dish, beetroot, cocoa, ham, salt, 
pepper. 

7. Bedroom: bed, sheet, pillow, cover, 
glass, table, towel, tooth brush, soap, 
sponge, comb. 

8. Dining Boom : mat, rug, coals, stove, 
poker, chair, sill, bowl, wood, tongs, vralls, 
carpet. 

+ 

9. BlUdien : range, gas cooker, sink, tap, 
board, rolling pin, tin, hook, bell, pan, pipe, 
drain. 


10. Oaidoi : rose, pink, daisy, leaf, stock, 
pansy, sweet pea, earth, lawn, lily, box, shed. 

zi. Oarden Tools: hoe, spade, rake, 
barrow, wire, string, roller, mower, she^s, 
stick, fork. 

12. Trees : elm. oak, ash, birch, chestnut, 
willow, beech, crab, poplar, holly, yew, fir, 
larch. 

13. Toys: bat, ball, top, doll, train, 
bricks, cards, skipping rope, kite. 

14. Clothes : coat, vest, shirt, boot, sock, 
hat. cap, dress, skirt, shoe, scarf, tie, glove. 

15. Food: flour, wheat, rice, fat, pork, 
beef, veal, mutton, chop, steak, tripe, lamb, 
suet. 

16. Food: eggs, hare, duck, fowl, goose, 
salt, fish, sprat, cod, eel, crab. 

17. PeO]^: man, woman, boy, girl, 
father, mother, wife, uncle, aunt, baby, 
sister, child, maid, lad. 

z8. The Body: head, hair, ears, brow, 
eye, lash, nose, mouth, tooth, teeth, gum, 
lip, chin, cheek, face. 

ig. The Body: neck, skin, throat, chest, 
arm, hand, thumb, finger, palm, nail. 

20. The Body: back, leg, side, knee, 
shin, ankle, foot, toe, heel, calf. 

SI. The Country: field, grass, lane, hedge, 
weed, com, path, road, stile, gate. 

22. Animals: horse, mare, pony, ass, 
cow, bull, calf, mule, dog, cat, fox. 

23. Birds : lark, dove, wren, robin, finch, 
owl, thrush, swan, duck, drake, cock, hen. 

24. dofbes an made ol: wool, cotton, 
linen, silk, lace, straw, leather, skin, fur, 
feathers, ^es, Idd, 

25. The Worid: sky, doud, sun, moon, 
stars, rain, dew, snow, hail, sleet. . 

26. The World: hill, plain, vale, brook, 
river, sea, beach, sand, stone, shell. 

27. Things we nee: paper, book, bag, 
box, purse, case, scales, nail, broom, pin. 

28. Verhe: walk, run, hop, jump, creep, 
talk, sing, shout, call, sleep. 
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ag. Verba : play, read, write, spell, think, 
start, stop, look, wait, find. 

30. Verba: dance, seek, swing, throw, 
fall^, bounce, grow, draw, sink, float. 

31. Mo n t faa; January, February, March, 
April, May, June, July, August, September, 
October, November, December. 

32. The Deya ol tie Week: Sunday, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday. 

33. Names dl Boys: Tom, Dick, Harry, 
Peter, John, James, Joe, Will, George, Ben. 

34. Names ol Qirla: Kate, Jane, Mary, 
Rose, Lily, Mabel, Alice, Grace, Sally, May. 

35. In the Street : car, dray, bus, tram, 
motor, wagon, dust cart, shop, step. 


36. Trees : branch, twig, leaf, fruit, bark, 
sap, root, trunk, stem, bird, nest, eggs. 

37. Names and actions: lions roar, dogs 
bark, cats purr, kittens mew, sheep bleat, 
cows low, ducks quack, girls w^k, boys race, 
robins hop. 

38. Names and actions: mice run, hens 
cluck, rooks caw, doves coo, larks sing, 
bees hum, frogs jump, the sun shines, rain 
falls, snow melts. 

39. Names and aotums : the river flows, 
fish swim, rats bite, the mill turns, rushes 
grow, sheep feed, cows graze, flies buzz, the 
fire bums. 

40. The House: roof, tile, slate, smoke, 
wail, window, stairs, floor, rail, stool, paper, 
lamp, couch. 


A SYSTEMATIC COURSE IN ORAL AND 
WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


I N the following pages twenty stories 
with graduated exercises for oral and 
written composition are set out. For 
the convenience of easy reference the stories 
on pictures are grouped at the end of the 
course, but the teacher will naturally select 
one for study at intervals of three or four 
weeks. No further mention is made of 
the necessity for dramatisation of some of 
the stories or of the value of imaginative 
drawing of particular incidents, but these 
points should be considered when the teacher 
is preparing the lesson. 

1 — THE DOG AND BO SHADOW. 

iMTRODUCnOR 

M any children will not understand 
what the dog saw in the water. It 
most not be assumed that a child 
calls up a clear and cmcrete picture of 

M— VM,. ,1- 


common things which are merely named 
to him. Ask the children what they see when 
they look into the bath, or into a pool. If 
necessary, let the children look into a bowl 
of water. Some children may not understand 
“crossing a narrow plank over a stream"; 
here, a blackboard sketch will be needed. 
See that the children understand the sig- 
nificance of the word narrow , — a false step 
would cause the dog to fall into the water. 

Story 

A dog carrying a piece of meat in his 
mouth was one day crossing a narrow plank 
over a stream. Looking down into the 
water, he thought he saw another dog there, 
carrying another piece of meat. Now this 
was really his own shadow, but he did not 
know it. He stopped, and the other dog 
stopped also. “I’d like his meat as well 
as my own,” thought the dog, greedily. He 
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shut his teeth tightly, and snarled. The 
other dog snarled back. He lowered his 
nose, and the other dog came very near. 
Suddenly he snatched at the other dog’s 
meat. Alas I as he opened his mouth, his 
own meat fell from it into the water and 
sank to the bottom. The greedy dog was 
left with no meat at all. 

If you long for what you have not, you 
may lose what you already have. 

Oral Work 

What does the beginning of the story 
tell you ? 


What does the middle of the story teU 
you ? 

What does the end tell you ? 

What did the dog see in the water ? 

Why did the dog snarl ? 

Why is the dog called greedy ? 

Retell the story. 

Children ask questions. 

Written Work 

I. Children’s drill. 

Write your name. Write the day of the 
week. Write the name of the story. 
Dictation. — If you long for what you have 
not, you may lose what you 
already have. 

II. Exercises on name- 
words. 

A. Write the following on 
the blackboard; dog, plank, 
meat, stream, mouth, water, 
teeth, shadow, nose. 

was carrying a 

piece of in his 

2. He crossed a narrow 

over a . 

3. He looked down into 

the . 

4. There he saw his own 

5. He shut his tightly. 

6. He lowered his . 

The children must write 
and complete the above sen- 
tences using words from the 
given list. 

B. Write the following on 
the blackboard: 

1. A mouse is afraid of a 
(horse, sheep, cat). 

2. The farmer feeds his 
(cat, mouse, hiorse) 
on oats. 
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3. Sheep live in (trees, houses, meadows). 

4. Elephants eat (fish, buns, meat). 

5. laons and tigers are fierce (birds, fish, 

animals). 

The children must write and complete 
the above sentences with the appropriate 
words. 

« 

III.'" Sentence making. 

Tell what the dog saw in the water. 

Tell why the dog snarled. 

Tell how the dog lost his meat. 


i^thb hare ahd the tobtouse 


a race at once, and we will soon settle the 
matter." 

"Very well,” said the tortoise. They 
agreed to run as far as the hawthorn hedge, 
four fields away, and set out. The swift 
hare was soon far ahead of the tortoise, 
who was jogging along at his usual steady 
pace. "I will lie down and take a little 
nap," thought the hare. " I can easily over- 
take the tortoise when I wake." 

He lay down and fell asleep. Meanwhile 
the tortoise plodded slowly on. Presently 
the hare awoke and ran like the wind across 
the last field, to the hedge. There, sitting 
in front of him, he found the tortoise, who 
had arrived first, and so had won the race. 


Introduction 

S OME country children 
will have seen a hare 
but, probably, few will 
be able to distinguish a 
hare from a rabbit. Only 
a few children in a class 
will have seen a tortoise. 

Blackboard sketches of both 
these creatures will be 
needed (see illustrations on 
page 189), and the charac- 
teristics of each must be 
explained at the outset. Let 
a child imitate a hare run- 
ning and let another imitate 
a tortoise crawling. 

A fleet-footed 

hare was one day Oral Work 

laughmg at a tor- 
toise because he What does the beginning of the story 
walked so slowly, tell you ? 

'‘Slow 1 may What does the middle of the story tell 
be,” said the tor- you ? 

toise, " but I What does the end tell you ? 
could beat you in Why did the hare laugh ? 

a race any day." Why did the hare take a nap ? 

“ I n d e e d 1 “ Why did the hare run like the wind ? 

said the hare. Retell the story. 

"Then let us run Children ask questions. 
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Written Work 

I. ChiUrai’8 drilL 

Write your name. Write the day of the 
week. Write the name of the story. 
Dictaiion . — Slow and Sure wins the race. 


III.* Sentence makiiig. 

Tell why the hare laughed. 

Tell why the hare lay down for a nap. 
Tell why the hare ran like the wind. 


II. Exercises on action-words. 


8— bellino the cat 


A. Write the following on the blackboard; 
laughed, walked, ran, agreed, plodded, won,. 

1. A hare one day - at a tortoise. 

2. The hare and the tortoise a race. 

3. The tortoise very slowly. 

4. They to run as far as the haw- 


S OME mice lived in a house in which 
there was also a large fierce cat, of 
whom they were much afraid. All 
day they hid in their holes for fear of being 
spied by her sharp eyes and pounced upon 
by her terrible claws. Even in the dark 


thorn hedge. ' ' 

5. The tortoise very 

slowly. 

6. The tortoise had 

the race. 

The children must write 
and complete the above sen- 
tences using words from the 
given list. 

B. Write the following on 
the blackboard; 

1. Fishes (run, walk, swim). 

2. A bird (flows, flies, 

bums). 

3. Boys (run, shoot, fly) 

kites. 

4. A train (leaps, runs, 

jumps) under a 

tunnel. 

5. The s\m (walks, sails, 

shines) in the sky. 

6. On the sea ships (sail, 

hop, gallop). 

7. The farmer’s horse (gal- 

lops, shoots, creeps). 

The children must write 
and complete the above sen- 
tences with the appropriate 
words. 
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night they hardly dared to venture out in 
search of food. 

At last they all met together and had a 
long talk. Each mouse asked the other 
what could be done to make their lives safer. 

“I will tell you what to do," squeaked 
a young mouse. "It is very simple. Let 
us hang a bell rount^the cat’s neck. Then 
when she walks, this bell will ring. The 
sound will tell us of her coming, and we 
can run away." 

“What a fine idea!” cried the others, 
whisking their tails and squeaking for joy. 

'■ That is all very well," said a wise, quiet 
old fellow in their midst. "But who is to 
bell the cat ? ” 

The mice were silent. None was brave 
enough for so dangerous a task. 


II. Ezetdsw on dncriptiTO words. 

A. Write the following on the blackboard : 
large, sharp, fierce, terrible, dark, long, quiet, 
old, wise, silent. 

1. A cat has — eyes and claws. 

2. The cat was — and - 

3. The mice were afraid to come out in 

the night. 

4. They had a talk together. 

5. The old mouse •was and . 

6. When the mouse had spoken all 

the others were 

The children must write and complete 
the above sentences, using words from the 
given list. 


Some things are easier said than 
done. 

Oral Work 

What does the beginning of the 
story tell you ? 

What does the middle of the 
story tell you ? 

What does the end tell you ? 

Why were the mice afraid to 
come out at night ? 

Why did the mice all meet to- 
gether ? 

What did the young mouse say 
they should do? 

Wiy did the mice squeak for 

joy? 

Why were the mice silent when 
the old mouse had spoken ? 

Retell the story. 

Children ask questions. 

Written Work 

I. Children’s dim. 

Write your name. Write the 
day of the week. Write the name 
of the story. 

Dictation . — Some things are 
easier said than done. 
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B. Write the following on the blackboard, 
first letting the children select the words of 
opposite meaning : large, small ; fierce, gentle ; 
sharp, blunt ; dark, light ; /ong, short ; wise, 
foolish; quiet, noisy ; oU, young. 

When the words have been carefully con- 
sidered clean the blackboard and proceed 
with the next exercise. 

C. Write the following on the blackboard: 

1. A cat is fierce but a mouse is . 

2. An elephant is large but a mouse 

is . 

3. Claws are while sticlcs are blunt. 

4. At night it is , and in the day it 

is . 

5. In summer we have long da3rs and 

nights. 

6. The young mice were while the 

old mouse was wise. 

7. Some children are quiet, others are . 

8. The man is old but the child is . 

The children must write and complete the 
above sentences. 

III.* Sentence making. 

Tell what the cat was like. 

Tell why the mice all met together. 

Tell why the mice did not put a bell round 
the cat’s neck. 

4-THE KDro OF THE BIRDS 

Introduction 

T IERE are several birds mentioned 
in this story and most of them will 
be unfamiliar to children. Blackboard 
sketches or pictures will be needed— see 
page 179. There must be a short preliminary 
talk on the different characteristics of the 
birds— handsome peacock; wise, solemn owl; 
screaming parrot; strong, fierce eagle: tiny 
wren. 

Story 

All the birds of the air met together one 
day to choose themselves a king. They 


chirped and twittered and sang, but they 
could not decide how the king should be 
chosen. 

'* He must be handsome," said the peacock, 
spreading out his beautiful tail. 

"He must be wise," said the solemn owl. 

"He must have a loud, clear voice,” 
screamed the parrot. 

"You are all wrong,” said the eagle. 
"What the king of the birds needs is to be 
able to fly higher than all the other birds 
of the air.” 

Because the eagle was strong and fierce 
and all the other birds were afraid of him, 
they said that he was right. The bird that 
flew highest ought to be king. So they 
all ranged themselves side by side on a 
long fence. When the old white duck 
quacked, every bird was to fly up and up 
in the air, until he could fly no higher. 

"The eagle will win,” they twittered to 
each other on the fence. "The eagle will 
win.” 

Now among the birds was a tiny wren, 
who thought of a clever plan. When no 
one was looking, he seated himself gently 
on the eagle’s back. "Quack I quack!" 
said the old white duck. Up went the 
birds, up and up to the sky, and up went 
the little wren on the eagle's back. Soon 
they had left all the other birds far below. 
Higher and higher the eagle went, till at 
last he was tired out, and began to come 
down. Then from his back the little wren 
flew up higher still, till he was lost to sight 
in the clouds. 

"The wren has flown highest ! The wren 
has won,” sang the birds. Even the eagle 
had to agree that this was true. So the 
tiny wren was crowned king of the birds. 

Oral Work 

What does the b^iinning of the story 
tell you ? 

Vi^at does the middle of the story tell 
you? 

What does the end tell you ? 

How did the birds talk to one another ? 
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Why were the other birds afraid of the 
eagle ? ' 

How did the wren show he was clever ? 
Retell the story. 

Children ask questions. 

Written Work 

I. Children’s diilL 

Write your name. Write the day of the 
week. Write the month of the year. Write 
the name of the story. 

Dictation. — ^The bird that flew highest 
ought to be king. 

II. Ezerdses on saying and descriptive words. 

A. Write the following on the blackboard: 
chirp, sings, scream, quack, mew, caw, 
laugh, barks. 

1. A canary . 

2. Sparrows . 

3. Ducks . 

4. Children . 

5. Parrots . 

6. Kittens . 

7. A dog . 

8. Rooks . 

The children must complete the above 

sentences using words from the given list. 

B. Write the follovdng on the blackboard : 
wise, beautiful, loud, clear, fierce, strong, 
clever, long. 

I. A peacock has a tail. 

а. An owl is a bird. 

3. The parrot screamed in a voice. 

4. The eagle was and 

5. The wren was very . 

б. The birds all sat on a fence. 

The children must write and complete 
the above sentoices uring words from the 
given list. 

HI.* Sentence making. 

Tell why the birds all met together. 

Tell why they were afraid of the eagle. 
Tell bow the wren became king of the birds. 


B— TOE EINO AHD !EHE CAKES 

Introduction 

T he ancient method of baking cakes 
on the hearth must be explained. 
(It always puzzled the writer in his 
childhood.) Explain the word peasant and 
write it on the blackboard. If the children 
have never heard the story of the Danish 
invasion it must be told briefly. 

Story 

An old story tells that Alfred the Great, 
king of England, was being hunted by his 
enemies the DanCs. He dressed himself in 
rough clothes and hid for a few nights in 
the hut of a poor peasant. The peasant's 
wife had no idea that he was the king, and 
thought him a lazy fellow to sit dreaming by 
the fire, doing nothing all day but mend his 
bow and arrows. 

“As you have no work to do,” said she, 
“keep an eye on my cakes that are baking 
on the hearth while I am out. See that they 
do not bum.” 

When she had gone, Alfred gazed into the 
fire, his head full of plans for winning a 
great battle against his enemies. He forgot 
where he was. He forgot the fire and the 
cakes, and did not even smell them burning 
at his feet. In a short time they were 
nothing but hot cinders! 

Presently the woman returned, and asked 
at once about her cakes. " What cakes ? " 
said Alfred, in surprise. 

“What! You have forgotten them?" 
she cried. “Ah I lazy scamp I look at 
them, burnt to ashes I ” and, throwing up 
her hands in fury, she boxed the. king's 
ears. 

“Stay, wife, stay!" cried her husband, 
rushing in, and pulling her back. “ Kneel, 
for thy life ! Thou hast struck thy lord the 
king.” 

Filled with fear, the two knelt to Alfred 
for mercy. 
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“Nay, rise, and fear not,” said the king, 
smiling. “It was my fault for forgetting my 
promise." Thus he kindly forgave the box 
on the ear. 



Oral Work 

What does the beginning of the story 
tell you ? 

What does the middle of the story tell 
you? 

What does the end of the story tell you ? 
Why did King Alfred have to hide in a 
hut ? 

Why did the king forget to mind the 
cakes ? 

Why did the peasant tell his wife to kneel 
before the king ? 

Retell the story. 

Children ask questions. 

Written Work 

I. Obildien’s dzOL 

Write your name. Write the day of the 
week. Write the month of the year. Write 
the name of the story. Write the name of 
the king. 

DicUtHon. — In a short time they were 
nothing but hot cinders. 

II. ExevdiM on proper namee and pbraaei. 

A. Write the following on the blackboard; 
Alfred, Pder, John, Dick, Harry, Tom, 
Miss Muffet, Bo-peep, Cock Robin, Boy 
Blue. 

1. peter and john are twins. 

2. where are dick’s tos^s? 

3. little miss muffet sat on a tuffet. 

4. little bo-peep has lost her sheep. 

5. who kHl^ cock robin ? 


6. tom, dick, and harry have all gone to 

school. 

7. alfred was king of england. 

The children must write the above sen- 
tences correctly. 

6. Write the following on the blackboard 

1. fire, a, lighted, woman. The. 

2. put, cakes, She, the, on, hearth. 

3. Shovel, made, poker, and tongs, are. 

of, steel. 

4. wood, made, are, of. Matches. 

5. Cinders and ashes, from, come, coal. 

The children must make these groups of 
words into sentences. 

C. Write the follovong on the blackboard: 
on the hearth ; in the hut ; at his feet ; on 
the ear : into the fire. 

1. King Alfred hid 

2. The cakes were baking . 

3. The king gazed . 

4. He did not smeU the cakes burning - 

5. The woman gave the king a box - 

The children must write and complete the 
above sentences, using phrases from the 
given list. 

III.* Smiteiiee making. 

Tell why Alfred the Great hid in a hut. 
Tell why the king forgot to mind the 
cakes. 

Tell why the peasant told his wife to kneel 

6-A WOLF IN SHEEP^S CLOTHINQ 

Introduction 

T ell briefly the story of the shepherd’s 
work and explain the necessity for 
watching his flocks by night. Children 
in some city, schools may never have seen 
a sheep. There is a drawing of a wolf on 
page 149. After the reading let children 
feel a hairy fur and a woolly mg, if these 
or some other such articles can be obtauied. 
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Story 

A hungry wolf wanted a fat sheep for 
supper, but did not know how to steal one 
without being caught by the sh^herd. At 
last he thought of a plan. "Oho 1 ” said he. 
"I will cover myself with a sheepskin, and 
go into the fold with the flock. Then in the 
dead of night, when the shepherd sleeps, I 
will carry the fattest lamb off to my den." 
So that evening, he put on a sheepskin and 
went into the fold with the sheep. 

On that very night, a butcher called at 
the shepherd’s house, and asked for a sheep 
to kill. " I will choose a fine one for you,” 
said the shepherd, and went 


How did the shepherd know it was a wolf 
when he laid his hand on him ? 

Retell the story. 

Children ask questions. 


Written Work 
I. Childzen’s diilL 

Write your name. Write the day of the 
week. Write the month of the year. 
Write the name of the story. 

Dictation . — ^Do not pretend to be good ; be 
really good. 


into the fold. He felt over 
each animal to pick out the 
best, and came upon one 
which had a woolly back, 
but hairy ears. 

"This is a strange kind 
of sheep," cried the shep- 
herd. He dragged the wolf 
out of the fold, and putting 
a rope round his neck hanged 
him from the nearest tree. 

"Why are you hanging 
a poor harmless sheep?" 
asked a passer-by. 

"This is no sheep,” re- 
plied the shepherd, "but a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 

Do not pretend to be good; 
be really good. 

Oral Work 

What does the b^inning 
of the story tell you ? 

What does the middle of 
the story tell you ? 

What does the end of the 
story tell you ? 

Why did the wolf put on 
a sheepskin ? 

Where are sheep some- 
times kept at night ? 
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II. Exercises on writing gnestions. 

A. Write the following on the blackboard: 
fat sheep, want, ask, shepherd, wolf, rope. 

1. Why did the wolf want a ? 

2. When did the go into the fold ? 

3. What did the butcher ? 

4. How did the — ^ sheep ? 

5. Where did the sh^epherd put the ? 

6. What did the passer-by the 

shepherd ? 

The children must write and complete 
the above sentences, using words from the 
given list. 

B. Write the following on the blackboard: 
who, where, what, why, when. 

1. is the name of your grocer ? 

2. does a shepherd walk with his 

sheep ? 

3. does a butcher wear an apron ? 

4. does a sweep call at a house ? 

5. makes bread ? 

6. man sits cross-legged at his 

work ? 

The children must write and complete the 
above sentences with the appropriate words. 

III. * Sentence making. 

Tell why the wolf went into the sheep fold. 
Tell how the shepherd found the wolf. 
Tell what the shepherd did to the wolf. 


7— THE ELVES AND THE COBBLER 

PART I 

IMTRODUCTIOM 

E xplain the meaning of forest. Note 
that Hans is a German name. In 
many districts wooden shoes will be 
unknown ; the teacher should give a 
description of them. Probably most children 
will know something of the cobbler, but 
make sure of this before beginning the story. 
Let a child pretend to be a cobbler. 


Stoky 

Far away in a German forest lived Hans, 
the cobbler. He and his wife found it hard 
to live, for all the country people round wore 
wooden shoes, only a few with plenty of 
money bought shoes made of leather. At 
last Hans found he had no food and no 
money, and only just enough leather to 
make one pair of shoes. Before going to 
bed one night he said to his wife, *'I will 
cut out this pair of shoes ready to make in 
the morning.” He cut out the leather very 
carefully and left it on the table. 

When Hans came down early to work, 
what was his surprise to find the shoes 
already beautifully made, l}dng on his table I 
A customer came in and gave him a good 
price for the shoes. "Here, wife,” said he, 
"take this money and go out,, and buy 
enough leather to make two pairs of shoes, 
and buy food with the rest of the money.” 

Hans cut out the two pairs, and went to 
bed leaving the leather on the table as 
before. Next morning he found the two 
pairs of shoes on the table finished. These 
he sold during the day, and bought enough 
leather for four pairs, which he cut out 
and left on the table when he went to bed. 
Next morning, four pairs of shoes were on 
the table. So it’ went on: Hans cut out 
a large number of shoes each night, and 
next morning they were aU finished. Hans 
got more and more money, and at last 
became a rich man. 



Oral Work 

What does the beginning of the story 
tell you ? 

What does the middle of the story tell 
you ? 

What does the end of the story tell you ? 
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Why was Hans so poor ? 

Why was Hans surprised when he came 
down one morning ? 

What did he do before he went to bed ? 

Retell the story. 

Children ask questions. 

Written Work 

I. (^lildien’s dxilL 

Write your name. Write the day of the 
week. Write the name of the month. Write 
the date. Write the name of the story. 

Dictation. — When Hans came down early 
to work, what was his surprise to find the 
shoes already beautifully made, lying on 
his table 1 

II. Exeroues on sentence making and 
desciiptiye words. 

A. Write the following on the blackboard: 
forest, cobbler, country, people, plenty oj 
money, table, customer. 

1. Where did Hans live ? 

2. What was Hans ? 

3. Who wore wooden shoes ? 

4. Who bought leather shoes ? 

5. Where did Hans put the shoes at 

night ? 

6. Who came to buy the shoes ? 

The children must write answers to the 
above questions. 

B. Write the following on the blackboard : 
shoes, boots, leather, cobbler, nails, laces, 
dippers, knife, table. 

Black, red, high, brown, hard-working, iron, 
steel, cotton, wooden. 

The children write one word from the 
second list with an appropriate word from 
the first list, e.g. black shoes; red slippers. 

III. * Sentence making. 

Tell why Hans was poor. 

Tell how Hans became rich. 

T^ of something else you have heard 
about elves. 


8— THB ELVES AED SHE COBBLER * 

PART II 
Introduction 

C HILDREN will probably have heard 
in the infant school a good deal 
about elves, and they will be ready 
and anxious to draw two of them. Let the 
children repeat together the elves’ words. 
It should be remembered that up to the age 
of nine children delight in simultaneous 
repetition. (It is not now considered wrong 
to let children repeat the multiplication 
tables simultaneously.) 

Story 

At last Hans said to his wife, "To-night 
we will hide ourselves behind the window 
curtain and watch aH night, to see who 
makes the shoes so well.” 

At midnight, they saw two little elves 
jump on the table. They began to sew the 
shoes so quickly that Hans could not follow 
the movements of their hands. All the 
shoes were finished very quickly and the 
little men went away. 

Next day, Hans' wife said to him, "These 
two tiny elves have made us rich. Let us 
do something for them. I will make them 
little suits of clothes, and you can make 
them some shoes.” 

"Right gladly will I make shoes for the 
little men,” cried Hans, delighted. "Wife, 
you always think of the right thing to 
do.” 

Both Hans and his wife worked very hard, 
and finished two smart littlg suits and two 
neat little pairs of shoes. Ibese they left 
on the table, and hid themselves again 
behind the curtain to watch. 

When the elves came again the next night 
to make more shoes, they were very sur- 
prised to find on the table, instead of leather, 
the smart little suits, and the neat little, 
shoes for themselves. At once they put 
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on all their new things and danced about 
merrily, singing, 

" Spick and span and smart are we ; 
Cobbler’s elves no more we’ll be.” 

Aaawjr cas.#v/u«. VitUCUXO) a/VCJ. 

the tables, over the window sill, and out 
of the window; and^hey never came back 
again. But Hans and his wife were well off 
and happy for the rest of their lives. 

Oral Work 

What does the beginning of the story 
tell you? 

What does the middle of the story tell 
you ? 

What does the end of the story tell you ? 
What did the cobbler and his wife see at 
midnight ? 

What did the cobbler's wife do for the 
elves ? 

What did the elves do when they saw the 
clothes ? 

Retell the story. 

Children ask questions. 

Written Work 

I. Children’s driU. 

Write your name. Write the day of the 
week. Write the month of the year. Write 
the date. Write your own . address. 

Dictation . — 

“ Spick and span and smart are we ; 
Cobbler's elves no more we’ll be.” 

II. Exerctes conversations and name- 
wards. 

A. Write the following on the blackboard; 
hide, right, elves, shoes, suits of clothes. 

1 . Hans said, “To-night we will 

ourselves.” 

2 . Hans said, “We will see who makes 

the .” 


3. His wife said, “These tiny 

made us rich.” 

4. His wife said, " I will make them .” 

5. Hans said, "Wife, you always think 

of the thing to do,” 

The children must write ^d complete 
the above sentences, using words from the 
given list. 

B. Write the following on the blackboard: 

1. wear. Boys, coats. 

2. frocks, wear. Girls. 

3. the, from, tailor, buy. Men, clothes. 

4. are, of, cotton and wool, made. Shirts. 

5. made, are, of, linen. Collars. 

The children must make the groups of 
words into sentences. 

III.* Sentence making. 

Tell what Hans and his wife saw at mid- 
night. 

Tell what Hans and his wife did for the 
elves. 

Tell what the elves did when they saw the 
clothes and the shoes. 


9— the three wishes 

Introduction 

O NLY a few children will have seen 
a black pudding, but this is easily 
explained as a large black sausage. 
(A black pudding is made of blood, suet, 
chopped liver, etc., thickened with meal.) 

Story 

One winter evening an old man and his 
wife were sitting by the fire, and they began 
to talk about fairies. " I wish a fairy would 
come here to-night,” said the man, “and 
give us whatever we ask.” At that instant 
a lovely lady appeared out of the fire. “ I 
am a fairy,” she said, “and I will grant you 
three wishes.” 
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"That is splendid," said the old man. 
" Wife, let us think hard, and decide what 
our wishes shall be." 

"Yes, indeed,” said his wife, "but let us 
first make a good fire to warm us while we 
are thinking." She poked the logs into a 
blaze as she spoke. "That is a nice fire," she 
said, without thinking what she Mras saying. 
"I wish we had a yard of black pudding 
for our supper. We could cook it easily.” 

She had hardly said these words when 
down the chimney came tumbling a yard 
of black pudding. 

"You silly wife,” cried the old man, “you 
have wasted one of our wishes. I am so vexed 
with you that I wish the black pudding 
would stick fast to the tip of your nose." 

Up jumped the pudding, and in a second 
it was stuck so fast to the old woman's nose 
that she could not pull it off. 

"Oh, you cruel old man," she cried, 
"your wish was even more foolish than mine. 
Whatever shall I do ? " 

The old man could not help laughing to 
see the pudding sticking to his wife’s nose. 
When he had finished laughing he said, 
"There is only one thing to do. I wish that 
the pudding may drop off again." 

As he spoke, the pudding dropped off, so 
they cooked it and had a merry supper. 



Oral Work 

What does the beginning of the story 
tell you ? 

What does the middle of the story tell 
you? 

What does the end of the story tell you ? 

Why did a fairy come to visit the old 
man and his wife ? 

Why did a black pudding tumble down 
the chimney ? 


Why did the pudding stick to the old 
woman's nose ? 

Retell the story. 

Children ask questions. 

Written Work 

I. Children’s drill 

Write your name. Write the day of the 
week. Write the month of the year. Write 
the date. Write your own address. Write 
the title of the story. 

Dictation. — “I am so vexed with you 
that I wish the black pudding would stick 
fast to the tip of yom nose.” 

II. Exercises on conversations and capital 
letters. 

A. Write the following on the blackboard: 

1. The man said, "I wish a fairy .” 

2. The lovely lady said, "I am .” 

3. The old woman said, "I wish we had 

a .” 

4. The old man said, "I wish the black 

pudding would stick .” 

The children must write and complete 
the above sentences. 

B. Write the following on the blackboard; 
man, woman; hoy, girl; son, daughter; 
husband, wife ; elf, fairy. 

The children must write a proper name for 
each of the above words, e.g. John, Mary, 
Jim, etc. 

C. Write the following on the blackboard: 

1. john smith has gone to london. 

2. mrs brown gave mary a doll. 

3. i shall call my elf robin goodfellpw. 

4. mrs jones calls her son ted, and fjer 

daughter jane, 

5. mr williams gave henry a book called 

alice in wonderland. 

The children must write the above sen- 
tences correctly. 
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III.* Sentence making. 

Tell why the black pudding fell down the 
chimney. 

If you had three wishes for what would 
you wish ? 

10— WASaiN^TBE NBQBO 

A RICH man once had many slaves. 
They had to wait on him, cook 
his food, and keep his house clean 
and tidy. He treated them kindly, and 
expected them always to keep themselves 
as neat and fresh as they kept the house. 
One day a friend sent him a new slave as a 
gift. The new slave was a negro boy, with 
a black skin. The master had never seen 
a negro before, and held up his hands in 
horror when he looked at him. 

"What a dirty boy I" he cried. "He 
cannot have washed for months! Slaves, 
put him into a tub of water, and scrub him 
clean and white." 

The slaves carried off the black boy, and 
put him into a large tub of water. Then 
they scrubbed and scrubbed him, but of 
course they could not make him white. 
The poor negro shivered with cold in the 
bath, caught a bad chill, and died a few 
days later. 

Many people try to do impossible things 
because they know no better. 

Oral Work 

What does the beginning of the story 
tell you ? 

Wtet does the middle of the story tell 
you ? 

What does the end of the story tell you ? 
Why did the rich man have the n^o 
washed? 

Was the negro clean or dirty ? 

Why were the servants unable to wash 
the negro white ? 

Retell the story. 

Children ask questions. 


Written Work 

I. Children’s diilL 

Write your name. Write the day of the 
week. Write the month of the year. Write 
the date. Write your own address. Write 
your father’s name. Write your mother’s 
name. 

Dictation. — ^Then they scrubbed and 
scrubbed him, but of course they could not 
make him white. 

II. Exercises on descriptive words. 

A. Write the following on the blackboard : 
rich, clean, many, tidy, neat, new, black, fresh, 
dirty, large, white, bad. 

1. man had slaves. 

2. They kept his house and . 

3. They had to keep themselves 

and . 

4. A friend sent him a slave. 

5. The slave had a skin. 

6. The man called him a boy. 

7. The servants tried to scrub the negro 

8. They put him in a tub of water. 

9. He caught a cold. 

The children must write and complete 
the above sentences, using words from the 
given list. 

B. Write the following on the blackboard, 
first letting the children select the words 
of opposite meaning: rich, poor ; many, few; 
clean, dirty ; tidy, untidy ; new, old ; black, 
white ; large, smaU. When the words have 
been carefully considered clean the black- 
board and proceed with the next exercise. 

C. Write the following on the blackboard: 

1. A rich man has much money, a 

man has little. 

2. Many children have brown eyes, 

have blue eyes. 

3. It is better to be than dirty. 

4. A tidy house looks far better than 

an one. 
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5. New boots often squeak, boots 

do not. 

6. people live in Africa, white people 

live in England. 

7. A giant is , a dwarf is . 

The children must write and complete 
the above sentences. 

III.* Sentence making. 

Tell why the rich man had the slave 
scrubbed. 

Tell your own story of the servants scrub- 
bing the negro. 

Tell how you wash in the morning. 


U— THE FOX AND THE BITTEN 

^ iMTRonncnoM 

T here is a blackboard sketch of the 
fox on page 189. It will be necessary 
to explain the reflection of the moon 
looking like a cheese in the water. TeU the 
children of the characteristics of the fox; 
there is nothing in this story about its 
artfulness, so the point can be left until 
another occasion. 

Story 

One bright moonlight night a hungry fox 
came out of his den to look for his supper. 
He was prowling round a farmhouse when he 
met a tiny kitten. 

"You’re not much of a supper, you poor 
little mouthful," he said, "but since any- 
thing is better than nothing, I shall make a 
meal of you." 

"Oh, don’t eat me!" cried the kitten. 
"I will show you where the farmer keeps 
his cheeses, and you can eat them instead." 

The cleVOT little animal led the fox to 
the edge of the well, over which hung two 
buckets. When one bucket was let down 
into the water to be filled the other came up. 

"Now look in here," she said, "and you 
will see the cheeses." 


The fox looked down into the well, and 
saw the roimd face of the moon shining on . 
the water. 

"I see a cheese," he said, "but how am I . 
to reach it ? ” 

" In this way," replied the kitten, jumping 
into one of the buckets. The bucket at 
once went down into the water, but the 
kitten scrambled out before the water 
splashed in,'and climbed a little way up the 
rope from which the bucket hung. 

"Now," she called out to the fox, "you 
get into the other bucket." 

The fox did as he was told, and as he was 
much heavier than the kitten, her bucket 
shot up again to the top of the well, while 
the bucket with the fox in it disappeared 
under the water. Thus the fox wras drowned, 
while the clever little kitten escaped. 



Oral Work 

What does the beginning of the story 
tell you ? 

What does the middle of the story tell 
you ? 

What does the end of the story tell you ? 
Why did the fox not eat the kitten ? 
Why did the fox go down the well ? 

How did the fox go down the well ? 

Why couldn’t the fox get up again ? 
Retell the story. 

Children ask questions. 


Written Work 

I. Childieii*i dim. 

Write your name. Write the date. 
Write your address. Write the name of a 
boy. Write the name of a girl. Write the 
name of the sdiod. 




S^TCattES EOR THE BLACKBOARD 
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DictaHon.—^e clever little animal led a {arm. The difterent ^nes hfier excdUeht^ 
the fox to the edge of the well, over which scope for imagina tive drawing, 
hung two buckets. 


II. EzardsescftideMriptive words and name- 
words. 

A. Write the following on the blackboard: 
night, fox, kiiten, mouthful, animal, face. 

The children must put a describing-word 
before each. of the above. 

Those in the st(»y are: moonlight night, 
hungry fox, tiny kitten, lUUe mouthful, 
clever little animal, round face. 

B. Write the following on the blackboard: 
morning, evening, night, supper, dinner, tea, 
breakfast, cheese, bread, butter, cabbe^e, meat, 
flour, milk. 

1. Supper is eaten in the (morning, 

evening, night). 

2. At midday many people have (supper, 

dinner, tea). 

3. Children of ten have (cabbage, milk, 

meat) for breakfast. 

4. A round cheese is the shape of a (ball, 

pig, table). 

5. Bread is made of (carrots, grass, flour). 

6. A cow gives us (butter, cheese, milk). 

The children must write and complete 
the above sentences with the appropriate 
words from the given list. 

III. * Sentsnoe making. 

Tell what the kitten showed the fox. 

Tell why the kitten was not drowned in 
the well. 

Tell why the fox was drowned in the well. 


1»-TBE DlSOOmiaiTEiD doukbt 

iNTBOSUCnON . 

T his story can be read to country 
children writhout any preliminary 
remarks, but town cbUdren may 
know little of the season^ occupations on. 


Story 

One cold winter’s day a donkey was 
standing in his shed. He was shivering and 
grumbling to himself. "I wish the weather 
were warmer, so that I could leave this cold 
shed," muttered he. "It would not be so! 
bad if only there were fresh grass to eat 
instead of this dry hay.” 

By and by the warm spring came. The 
donkey was taken out of the shed and 
harnessed to his cart. He had to draw 
sacks of seed to the cornfield. "This is 
hard work," he grumbled again. "How I 
wish that the hot summer had come." 

Summer came, and now the donkey had 
to carry hay to the stacks and vegetables : 
to the bam from morning till night. "lam 
worse off than ever, toiling along in this 
heat," he groaned. "Oh for the autumn to 
come 1 " 

Autumn soon set in, but still the donkey 
grumbled. Now he had to carry com to 
the granary, apples to the storehouse and 
winter fuel to the woodshed. At last he' 
began to long for the winter again. " For," . 
said he, "even if I do not have much to 
eat at least I am able to rest." ’* 

Some folks are never content. 


Oral Work 

What does the beginning of the story 
tell you ? 

What does the middle of the story tell 
you ? ,v 

What does the end of “the story tell 
you? 

Why did the donkey grumble in winter ? 

Why did the donkey grumble in spring ?- 

Why did the donkey gamble in sununer ? 

Why did the donkey grumble in autumn ? 

Retell the story. 

Children ask questions, 
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Writtek Work 
ahlHzeii>i dtffl. 

' Write your name. Write the date. Write 
the name of your school. Write the names 
of the seasons. 

DieUtium . — Summer came, and now the 
donkey had to carry hay to the stacks and 
vegetables to the bim from morning to 
night. 

11. Eiereises on verbs and phrases. . 

A. Write the following on the blackboard: 

1. Donkeys (lift, push, draw) carts. 

2. The rain (snows, falls, melts) all day. 

3. The sun (jumps, shines, twinkles) in 

the sky. 

4. Apples (bloom, fall, grow) on trees. 

5. Cars (run, walk, trot) down the road. 

6. Donkeys (bray, bark, low) very loudly. 

The children must write the above sen- 
tences correctly. 

B. . Write the following on the blackboard: 
round the field ; in the shed; acrossthepond; 
down a rabbit hole ; up a tree; in the meadow. 

1. The donkey was standing . 

2. The farmer trotted on his horse . 

3. His cat climbed . 

*4. His ducks swam 

5, His dog burrowed , 

6. His children picked flowers 

The children must write and complete 
the above sentences with the appropriate 
phrases. 

C. "Write the following words on the 
blackboard: on; upon; under; ovof; in; 
out; .aboue; below; up; down. 

The chOdren must write sentences each 
■!Cohtaining one of the above word?, 

til* Sentenee rnaUiig. 

Tell why the dot^key is called discontented. 
Tell what the donkey had to do in autunm. 
TfiW of some work you have seen a donkey 


18— THE GBAFTY FABHEB AND THE 
DWABF 

Introduction 

T he children will probably already be 
familiar with stories of dwarfs^ but 
it is as well to ascertain by asking 
one or two questions. In town schools see 
that children understand that the com 
comes from the ears at the top of the stalks 
and that carrots grow below ground. Unless 
these points are clearly fixed the story is 
meaningless. Com and carrots will be 
excellent for drawing in colour. 

Story 

A farmer once owned a grassy hillside 
and began ploughing it ready for planting 
com. To his surprise, a dwarf suddenly 
popped up out of the ground, and said 
angrily, “What do you mean by stamping 
on my roof and waking me up ? “ 

“Forgive me, sir,“ said the farmer, “I did 
not know your house was under this hill. 
I am doing a good thing for us both, though, 
in growing crops on the hillside.*' 

“I don't see that," said the dwarf, 

“Let me explain, then,*' replied the 
farmer. “I will do all the work. Then at 
the end of the first year I will take what is 
above the ground, and you shall have what 
is below the ground." 

“Well, and what is to happen in the 
second year ? " asked the dwarf. 

“Oh," replied the farmer, “at the end of 
the second year you shall have what grows 
above the ground, and I will take what is 
below." 

“That* seems quite fair," said the little 
man. “Very well, I agree." 

The cunning farmer, however, tricked the 
dwarf after all. He planted wheat the first 
year, and took all the grain, which of course 
was at the top of the stalks, leaving oxdy 
the useless roots for the dwarf. When the 
second year came the farm^ planted carrots, 
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and, as these grow under the ground, he 
carried them away for himself, while the 
dwarf had nothing but the green carrot tops. 



Oral Work 

What does the beginning of the story 
tell you ? 

What does the middle of the story tell 
you ? 

What does the end of the story tell you ? 
Why was the dwarf angry with the farmer ? 
What did the farmer promise the dwarf ? 
Why is the farmer called cunning ? 

Retell the story. 

Children ask questions. 

Written Work 

I. Children’! driU. 

Write your name. Write the date. Write 
your own address. Write the name of the 
school Write the title of the story. 

Dictation, — ^"Oh,” replied the fanner, "at 
the end of the second year you shall have 
what grows above the ground, and I will 
take what is below." 

II. Ezeidaeg on words <A oroosife meaning 
and on writing aaeiiikms. 

A. Write the following on the Uackboard: 
above, up, slowly, softly, gently, outside. 

1. Below the ground are the roots, 

ft the ground are the flowers. 

2. Seeds grow quickly, but trees grow . 

3. When you dimb a tree always look 

, never look down, 

4. The flower was jwUow inside and 

blue 

5. The bees hummed- >, the dogs barked 

loudly. 


6. The dwarf sp^ke roughly, the farmar^ 

answered . 

The children must write and complete , 
the above sentences with the appropriate 
words. 

B. Write the following words on the 
blackboard: what, why, who, where, which, 
when. 

1. — are you ? " said the farmer to ■ 

the dwarf. 

2. do you mean by stamping on my 

roof ? " 

3. — did the farmer grow cairots the 

second year? 

4. — are you digging up your carrots ? 

5- — of the flowers do you like best ? 

6. — does a wild rabbit live ? 

The children must write and complete 
the above sentences with the appropriate 
words. 

C. The children must make compMe sen- 
tences of their own to answer the questions 
in B. 

III.* Sentence making. 

Tell why the faimist was surprised. 

Tell what the farmer promised the dwarf. 

Tell how the farmer cheated the dwarf. 


no 

O NCE upon a time there was a big ; f 
jMg, who was covered with long 
prickly bristles and did nothji^^;^^ 
but eat from morning till i%ht. .For fmirlV 
he used to wallow in a muddy gutter, and^v 
when he came out. again his shaggy coaifi; 
was dripping with dirt, and nobody likedi. 
to have an}dhing to do with him. BuC- v 
this did not trouble him, for he cared 
nobody, and never did a thing to try and' 
fflease anyone. 
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*»>\Vhat a nasty tiding is/’ said a child; 
^ **he never washes himself in clean water 
nor OSes soap. He does not brush his hair 
or clean his teeth, and he runs about in his 
dirty coat on Sundays as well as on week- 
days. I wonder if some day he will be 
punished for behaving so badly.” 

And so he was I ^ne day the butcher 
killed that pig, scalded off his coat with 
boiling water, and sold the bristles to the 
brush-maker, who was a clever man, and 
preached the dead beast a sermon. ”You 
have done nothing all your life but eat — 
now you shall be eaten in your turn. As 
sausages and ham you shall be smoked, as 
pork and chops you shaU come into the 
kitchen, where it will be made hot enough 
for you. You have been a pig all your days, 
you have always had dirty bristles, and 
never thought of making yourself pleasant. 
Now those very bristles shall help to make 
people clean from the top of their heads to 


the soles of their feet. We will make of 
them hairbrushes, clothes brushes, tooth- 
brushes, and shoe brushes. You would not 
clean yourself, but you shall help to clean 
others I ” 

Oral Work 

What does the beginning of the story 
tell you ? 

What does the middle of the story tell 
you? 

What does the end of the story tell you ? 

Why did the child call the pig nasty ? 

How was the pig punished ? 

How was the dead pig made useful to 
people ? 

Retell the story. 

Children ask questions. 

Written Work 

I. Children's drill. 




Write your name. Write the date. Write 
your own address. Write your father's 
name. Write your mother's name. Write 
the title of the story. 

Dictation , — ^As sausages and ham you shall 
be smoked, as pork and chops you shall 
come into the kitchen, where 
it will be made hot enough for 
you. 


II. Exercises on adjectives 
senten ce making. 

A. Write the following on 
the blackboard. 
muddy, shaggy, prickly, clean, 
nasty, clever. 

1. The pig was covered with 

bristles. 

2. He used to wallow in a 

gutter. 

3. His coat was drip- 

ping with dirt. 

4. ”\^at a thing he 

is,” said a child. 
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^ , .Ik , 

5 . He never washes in — water. Mend a large heavy strong>box, fastenjid^ 

6. The brush-maker was a man. with three locks. This the Mend was to 


The children must write and complete 
the above sentences, using words from the 
given list. 

B. Write the following on the blackboard: 

1. pig, did. The, but, eat, nothing. 

2 . used, wallow, to. He, in, mud. 

3 . butcher, pig, the, killed. The. 

4 . his, off, coat, scalded. He. 

5 . bristles, the. He, sold. 

6 . a, sermon. He, the, beast, dead, preached. 

The children must arrange and write the 
above words in proper sentences. 

III.* Sentence making. 

Tell why the child did not like the pig. 
Tell what you can about pork and chops, 
sausages and ham. 

Tell what you can about brushes. 


take care of while the merchant and his son 
were away. , 

When Said and his father came back, the 
merchant said to his son, "Now go and get 
the strong-box from your Mend.” 

5aid returned very quickly, aying, "What 
have you done, father ? My Mend is furiously 
angry. He says you have insulted him. 
You gave him only broken stones to take 
care of in the strong-box.” 

The merchant placed his hand on his 
son's shoulder. " How did your friend know 
that there were only broken stones in the 
strong-box?” said he. "He must have 
forced open the three locks and searched 
inside. Yet the box was not his. That 
was a thievish thing to do. Now, don’t 
you think I was right not to trust him ? ” 

"Father, you were quite right,” Said 
replied. "I see now that you are far wiser 
than I am. 1 shall not disagree with you 
again.” 


15-THE TBDDSF FOBIID OUT 

O NCE a merchant had an only son, 
named Said. The father wished his 
son to carry on his business care- 
fully. Soon the father found out that Said 
trusted one of his young friends too much. 
He fdt sure that his son’s Mend had 
cheated Said several times without being 
found out. 

One day the merchant and his son had 
to go away on business. The merchant said 
to Said, "Whom can we trust with our 
money while we are away?” 

"My Mend is the most honest man in the 
town,” replied the son. "Let him take care 
ot the money, father.” 

" I think you are mistaken in'your Mend, 
my son,” said the merchant. 

"Oh no, father, you do him wrong. He 
would never rob anyone,” replied Said. 

"Well,” answered the merchant, "I will 
take your word for it, and trust your Mend 

with the monev." Then he crave tn the 



Oral Work 

What does the beginning of the story 
tell you ? 

What does the middle of the story tell, 
you ? 

What does the end of the story tell 
you? 

What did the father think of his son’s ; 
Mend ? , ~ 

What did the son think of his Mend ? 

Why did the father put stones into the ■ 
strong-box ? 

How did the son know that his friend wgs 
a thief? ‘ 

Retell the Story. 

Pfitlrlrsati aelr 
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WRitTEK Work 


I. -CaiUdxen’B drilL 

Write your name. Write yOur address. 
Write the date. Write the names of the 
seasons. Write the title of the story. 

DUiaiion . — ^The merchant placed his hand 
on his son's shoulder^ "How did your friend 
know that there were only broken stones 
in the strong-box ? " said be. 

II. Ezerciws on conversations and capital 
letters. 

A. Write the following on the blackboard : 
sirong-box, friend, stones, word, stones, tnonty. 

1. The merchant asked, “Whom can we 

trust with our ? ” 

2. "My is honest," replied the son. 

3. "Well," answered the merchant, " I 

will take your for it." 

4. The merchant said, " Now go and get 

the from your friend.” 

5. Said cried, "You gave him only broken 

to take care of." 

The children must write and complete 
the above sentences using words from the 
given list. 

B. Write the following on the blackboard; 

1. have you heard about pip, squeak 

and Wilfred ? 

2. little tommy tucker sang for his supper. 

3. simple Simon met a pieman. 

4. the baby’s name is kate jane smith. 

5. have you seen father Christmas ? 

6. there are elephants at the zoo in london. 

The children must write the above sen- 
tences correctly. 

HI.* Sentence making. 

Tell what the beginning of the story is 
about. 

TeU why ^e merchant put, stones into the 
’'ittrong-box. 

A ^ about.. 


16— THE MERMAID. OF UZABO BEAD 

I IZARD HEAD is a great mass of rock 
running out into the sea off the 
south-west coast of England. Not 
very far away from here there once lived a 
farmer, whose name was Lutey. One 
summer's evening he was walking by the 
seashore when he heard the sound of 
sobbing. After he had searched for some 
time, he found a beautiful mermaid, weeping 
because the tide had carried her on to the 
rocks and left her there. She wanted to 
get back to the sea, but could not, because 
her tail was useless on land. Lutey took 
her in his arms, and carried her down to 
the edge of the water. 

"Come with me," whispered the mermaid, 
"and let me show you the wopders under 
the sea." So sweet and coaxing was ho* 
voice that the farmer would have dived 
into the blue waters there and then, had not 
his dog barked behind him. He turned and 
saw the smoke rising from the chimney of 
his farmhouse, and the green fields that lay 
around it, and he felt that he could not 
leave his home. 

" Farewell then,” said the mermaid, 
" but in ten years’ time I shall come for you 
again,” 

Ten years passed, and one moonlight 
night Lutey went fishing in a little boat. 
The sea was calm, but suddenly a great 
wave came rolling toward him, bearing on 
its crest the lovely mermaid, who stretched 
out her white arms to him. 

"My time has come," said the farmer. 
He plunged into the sea beside the mermaid 
and sank with her down, down into the 
deep, never' to be seen again. 

Oral Work 

What does the beginning of the story 
tell you ? 

What does the middle of the story tell 
you ? 

What does the end tell you ? 
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^at did the farmer do to help the mer- 
maid ? 

What did the mermaid say to the farmer ? 

Why did the farmer plunge into the 
sea ? 

Retell the story. 

Children ask questions. 

WuriTEN Work 

I. Children’s dtilL 

Write your name. Write your address. 
Write the date. Write the names of your 
grocer and milkman. Write the title of the 
story. 

Dictaium. — So sweet and coaxing was her 
voice that the farmer would have dived 
into the blue waters there and then, had not 
his dog barked behind him. 

n. Exercises on verbs and phrases. 

A. Write the folloMung on the blackboard: 
carried, sobbing, walked, was rising, came 
rolling, whispered, phmged, stretched out. 

1. The farmer by the seashore. 

2. He heard the mermaid . 

3. The tide her on to the rocks. 

4. “Come witt me," the mermaid. 

5. The smoke from the chimney. 

6. A great wave toward him. 

7. The mermaid her white arms. 

8. The farmer into the sea. 

The children must write and complete 
the above sentences, using words from tbe 
given list. 

B. Write the following on the blackboard: 

into the sea,* by the seashore, on to the rocks, 
in his arms, under the sea, from the chimney, 
in a little boat. 

The children must write sentences each 
containing one of the above phrases. 


ni.* Sentence mating. 

Tell how the farmer found the mermafd. 
Tell why the mermaid was sobbmg. 

Tell why the farmer did not go at once 
with the mermaid. 

Tell what you think the farmer saw at 
the bottom of the sea. 


17— THE OLD DAME OF HOBpCOO 

I ONG ago there, lived' in Morocco an 
old dame who had no children. She 
found her life so lonely that she went 
to a wise man and asked where she could 
find some happy children to live with her. 
The wise man said, “Take your basket and 
fill it with the dates growing on your 
palm tree in the garden. Put the basket 
by your kitchen fixe and go to church and 
pray.” 

The woman did this, and when she came 
back the house was full of young men and 
maidens and merry children. The young 
men went out to work and brought back 
money for her, the maidens swept her house, 
shook her mats and cooked her rice, and the 
children laughed and played and made her 
very happy. 

All went well for many months. Some- 
times, however, the shouts and games of 
the children made her bad-t^pered; and 
one day the old dame flew into a rage 
because the children in their play had upset 
a bowl of milk in her kitchen. She cried 
out, “I wish I had never seen you, you silly 
children of a tree," and she rushed angrily . 
out of the house. 

When she came back the house was 
empty and silent. The merry children had 
gone; the pretty girls were not there to cook , 
her rice, and the fine young men who ' 
worked so well had all disappeared. Now 
the woman was very sorry. She went to the 
tree once more and there she saw the dates 
growing again, ^e put out her hand to 
take the fruit, but jumped back again vrith; 
a scream. All the dates had turned into ! 
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eyes and were staring at hert The old 
'^woman was terrified. She ran away howling 
all down the road* and never came back 
again. 



Oral Work 

What does the beginning of the story 
tell you ? 

What does the middle of the story tell 
you ? 

What does the end of the story tell you ? 
Why did the old dame go to a wise man ? 
What did the wise man tell the old dame 
to do ? 

What made the old dame bad-tempered ? 
Why was the house empty when the old 
dame returned home ? 

Retell the story. 

Children ask questions. 

Written Work 

I. Children’s driU. 

Write your name. Write the name of the 
school Write the date. Write the day of 
the week. Write the month of the year. 
Write the title of the story. 

Dictation , — ^The merry children had gone; 
the pretty girls were not there to cook her 
rice* and the fine young men who worked 
so well had all disappeared. 

II. Exerdaes on verbs and conversations. 

A. Write the following on the blackboard; 

mept, shook, cooked, laug^, played, rushed,, 
jumped. 

The children must write sentences each 
^ntaining one of the above words. 


B. Write the following on the blackboard; 

1. The wise man said, ''Take your 

dates.'* 

2. The wise man said, “Put the basket 
fire." 

3. The old woman said, “I wish 

you." 

The children must write and complete 
the above sentences. 

C. Write the following on the blackboard; 

1. Mother said, " 

2. Teacher said, " 

3. My father said, " 

The children must write and complete 
the above sentences in any way they like. 

III.* Sentence making. 

Write sentences containing these groups 
of words; merry children; pretty girls; 
fine young men. 

Tell how the old dame's house became full 
of children. 

Tell what the children did for the old 
dame. 

Tell why the children left the house. 


IS^THE RICH HAN’S DIAMOND 

O NCE a rich man had a very poor 
neighbour. A fortune teller came 
to the rich man and said, "All your 
treasures and gold will one day belong to 
your poor neighbour." 

The rich man was troubled to hear this. 
"What shall I do," he said to himself, "to 
keep all my money safe ? " It was a great 
worry to him to think that the poor man 
might one day get all his gold. For a long 
time the rich man thought and thought 
over what could be done. 

At last he said to himself, "I will sell 
everything and buy the finest diamond I 
can find." Then he sold all he had, and 
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bought a splendid diamond with the money. 
He thought, "This gem is worth the whole 
of my fortune; it will be safe if I sew it in , 
my turban." He therefore sewed it in his 
turban, and felt happy at last. "Now my 
poor neighbour can never get my diamond," 
said he. 

Some months afterwards, the rich man 
was at sea, and a strong wind blew ofi his 
turban into the water. He could not reach 
" it, and as the turban sank to the bottom 
he said to himself, "Alas 1 I have lost my 
diamond; but at all events my poor neigh- 
bour can never get it." 

A few days later the poor man went 
fishing and caught a fine fish. When he 
cut the fish open, he found the rich man's 
diamond which the fish had swallowed. 
Thus, in the end, the fortune teller’s words 
came true; ' 

Oral Work 

What does the beginning of the story 
tell you ? 

What does the middle of the story tell 
you ? 

What does the end of the story tell you ? 

Why was the rich man troubled ? 

Why did the rich man spend all his money 
to buy a diamond ? 

How did he lose his diamond ? 

Have you ever seen a turban ? 

Do Englishmen wear turbans ? 

In what part of the world do men wear 
turbans? 

Retell the story. 

Children ask questions. 

Written Work 

I. CliiUten’s diilL 

Write your name. Write the date. Write 
the school address. Write your mother’s 
name. Write your father’s name. Write 
the title of the story. 

Dictation . — ^He thought, "This gem is 
worth the whole of my fortune; it will be. 
safe if I sew it in my turban." 


II. EnrdieB on oonvotMitions. v 

A. Write the following on the blackboard: 

1. a fortune teller said all your treasures 

will one day belong to your poor 
neighbour. 

2. what shall i do ? he said to himself. 

3. he said, i will sell evers^hing and buy 

the finest diamond i can find. 

4. he said to himself, alas 1 i have lost 

my diamond. 

The children must write the above sen- 
tences correctly. 

B. Write the following on the blackboard: 

1. I said to my friend, " .’’ 

2. My friend said to me, " .’’ 

3. The grocer said to Tom, " .’’ 

4. Tom said to the grocer, " ." 

The children must write and complete 
the above sentences in any w’ay they like. 

III. * Sentence making. 

Tell what the fortune teller told the rich 
man. 

Tell what the rich man said to himself. 
Tell how the rich man lost his diamond. 
Tell how the poor man became rich. 


19-TBE D0NKE7. THE SALT, AND THE 
SPONGES 

O NCE a man had a lazy donkey who 
did not like work. One day his 
master loaded him with large blocks 
of salt, and began to drive him to market 
where the salt was to be sold. On the way, 
they came to a narrow wooden bridge across 
a stream. As they were gbing over the 
bridge the donkey stumbled and fell into 
the water, which wetted him up to his neck. 
The water melted the salt and washed most 
of it away, so that whkt the donkey scram- 
bled out again, his load was all gone. 

His master took him home and loaded him 
with salt once more. Then they set out a. 

><iU 
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Written Work 
I. Childnn’g drm. 


. . 

time. When they came to the 
the, cunning donkey thought, *'l 
don't ^want to go to market. I would much 
/rather stay in the green meadow. I will 
. g^ rid of this load as 1 did before.” So he 
purposely slipped oft the bridge into the 
stream, waited till the water had melted 
the salt and then ;jia*ambled out again. 

. “You bad rascal 1 " cried his master, who 
saw that the lazy donkey had tricked him. 
“ I will teach you a lesson ! " He drove the 
donkey home again and loaded him this 
time with sponges. When the donkey came 
to the bri^e, he fell into the streaih as 
before. This time, however, the sponges 
soaked up the water so that when the 
donkey scrambled out, instead of having 
lost his load, he found it twice as heavy. 
This dragging, wet burden he had to carry 
all the way to market. The water ran 
along his backbone, and squirted from the 
sponges as they jolted. He was tired 
out and wretched when the market was 
reached. "I will never try that trick 
again,” he promised himself; and that 
promise was kept. ' 



Orai, Work 

What does the beginning of the story 
tell you? 

What does the middle of the story tell 
you ? 

What does the end of the story tell you ? 
Why did tJie donkey fall into the water 
. .the first time ? 

'Why did the donkey fall into the water 
the second time ? 

„ Why did the master load his donkey with 
s^ges ? 

. ] Retell the story. 

' . Chfidren ask questions.' 


Write your name. Write the date. Write 
the days of the week. Write the names 
of the first six months of the year. 

Didation. — ^This time, however, the 
sponges soaked up the water so that when 
the donkey scrambled out, instead of having 
lost his load, he found it twice as heavy. 

II. Ezardses on words ol opposite meaning 
and phrases. 

A. Write the following on the blackboard: 
let the children select the words of opposite 
meaning; lazy, hard-working: large, stnaU; 
narrow, wide ; bad, good ; wet, dry. 

The children must now supply suitable 
name-words to each of the above, e.g. lazy 
donk^ ; hard-working horse. 

B. Write the following phra^s on the 
blackboard: on the way ; across a stream; 
over the bridge ; into the. water ; up to his 
neck ; to the bridge ; in the green meadow : 
off the bridge. 

The children must write sentences con- 
taining the above phrases. 

III. * Sentence making. 

Tell what happened when the donkey fell 
into the water the first time and the second 
time. 

Tell what happened when the donkey fell 
into the water the third time. 

Tell why the donkey promised never 
again to play tricks. 


80 — BOBUr BOUND CAP 

T here was once a very naughty elf 
named Robin Round Cap. This elf 
lived in a farmer’s house and played 
all kinds of pranks. He chased the turkeys 
and pulled out' their tail feathers, turned 
the milk sour, frightened the baby in its 
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cradle by shouting "Bo ! " and mn pinched 
the fanner’s nose as he lay asleep. "What- 
ever shall I do?" cried the poor man. 
"This wicked elf worries me to death 1” 

At last he made up his mind to move into 
another house, and leave Robin Round Cap 
behind. He packed his goods on a cart, 
and drove away, hoping that he had rid 
himself for ever of the troublesome elf. 

On 'Ihe way, he met a neighbour who 
stopped to wish him good-day. "You are 
moving house, I see," he remarked. 

"Yes, indeed we are,” squeaked a little 
voice from the back of the cart. The farmer 
looked round and saw Robin Round Cap’s 
cheeky face peeping out from among the 
pots and pans. He had jumped on to the 
cart when no one was loo^^ng and was 
moving house too . 

"It is of no use going on,” said the 
fanner; "I must think out another plan.” 
He turned his horse round, and drove home 
again. That night he sent for a wise man, 
who caught the elf and shut him up in an 
empty well inside the house. There, so 
the country people tell, the naughty elf 
remains a prisoner till this day, and they 
call the place Robin Round Cap’s Well. 

(There is an illustration of a turkey on 
p^e 189.) 

Oral Work 

W^at does the beginning of the story 
tell you ? 

What does the middle of the story tell you ? 

What does the end of the story tell you ? 

How did the elf worry the farmer? 

Why did the farmer move to find another 
house ? 

Why did the farmer go back to his own 
house ? 

Retell the story. 

Children ask questions. 


WnfTTEK WoRk ! 

I. CfaiUnn'idim. 

Write your name. Write the date. Writfe J 
the names of three boys. Write the names^- 
of three girls. Write the names of the last { 
six months of the year. 

Dictation, — ^He chased the , turkeys and ' 
puUed out their tail feathers, turned the 
milk sour, frightened the baby in its cradle 
by shouting "Bol” and even pinched the'"- 
farmer’s nose as he lay asleep. 

II. Ezerdses on questions and answen. 

A. Write the following on the blackboard: 

What shaU I do? The children must 
write six questions, each beginning with one 
of the following words: Who, Which, Why, 
When, Where, What. 

B. Write the following on the blackboard: 

Who is the king of England ? Which story '■ 
do you like very much ? Why do you come 
to school ? When are you going home ? Where - 
do you live ? What is y<m father's, name ? 

The children must write answers to the 
above questions. 

C. Write the following verbs on the 
blackboard: play, chase, pull out, frighten, 
pinch, worry, pack, squeak, drove, caught. 

The chtidren must write sentences each 
containing one of the above verbs. 

III. * Sentmoe making. 

Tell of the tricks played by the elf. 

Tell what happened when the fanner met 
a neighbour on the road. ^ ,1 

Tell how the place came^o be called 
"Robin Round Cap’s Well.” 



TWENTY ADDITIONAL SHORT STORIES 
FOR ORAL AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION 


T he following stories are similar in 
character to those included in the 
previous set of lessons for composition. 
The language throughout is simple; each 
story, or part of a story, has been framed 
to show clearly the three fundamental 
parts of beginning, middle and end. 


1. THE FOX AND THE CROW 

A HUNGRY fox one day saw a crow 
sitting on a tree holding a piece of 
cheese in h^ beak. He at once 
made up his mind to obtain the dainty 
morsel for himself. 

“Madam Crow,” he said. 



" you are the most handsome 
bird 1 have ever seen. If your 
voice is as lovely as your 
feathers, you are .the fairest 
creature in the world. Do let 
me hear you sing." 

The silly crow was very 
proud to hear such wor^ 
spoken of herself. She opened 
her mouth to sing and down 
fdl the cheese. It was quickly . 
snapped up by the cunning 
fox, who murmured to him* 
self as he trotted away, “I 
said that she was beai4i/ul, 
but I did not say that she ^ 
was wise." 

If we are vain and love 
flattery, we ^all become 
foolish. 


e. THE DOG IN THE 
uumB, 


A MANGER is a large 
box into which a 
farmer puts hay for 
his cows to eat One day, 
the manger in a cow shed had 
ju^t been filled, when a dog 
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jumped into it, and settled himself on the 
hay. Every time a hungry cow came in for 
a feed, the dog snarled and snappi^, and 
drove her away. 

Presently an ox walked in for a few 
mouthfuls. "Gr-rr-rr,” growled the dog, 
“be off! I’ll bite you! Gr-rr-rr!" 

“Why can’t you let me eat the hay?” 
said the ox, “You can’t eat it yourself." 

“I don’t care," barked the dog. “ If I can’t 
eat it myself, nobody else shall have it." 

To be selfish is the worst fault we can 
have. 


3. THE DOVE AND THE ANT 

O NCE a dosae was drinking by the side 
of a brook, when she saw an ant 
fall into the water. Pit3dng the 
struggling insect, the dove quickly pecked 
up a blade of grass and threw it into the 
water. The ant crawled on to the grass and 
so was saved. 

Some time after this, a ragged and bare- 
footed tramp came along. He carried a 
crossbow, for he was looking for food. As 
soon as he caught sight of the dove he was 
very pleased, and thought, “How good she 
will smell cooking in my pot!” Very 
quietly he took aim with his arrow to kill 
the dove; but at that moment the watchful 
little ant ran up and bit his heel. The man 
jumped with the pain, and turned round. 
This frightened, the dove and she flew off 
but of danger. 

"There goes my supper!" thought the 
'man as he watched the dove fly away. 

One good turn deserves another. 


4. THE WIND AND THE SDN 


traveller wrapped in a long doak dimity 
tl|e side of a hflL 

' “Let us try our strength upon that mai^^. 
he said. "Whichever of us can make hto 
throw off his cloak is the stronger of the 
two.” 

"Very well," said the North Wind, "I 
will try first." 

He puffed out his dieeks, and blew with 
aU his might on the traveller, trying to tear 
his doak from him. Instead of blowing it 
off, however, the icy gusts only made the 
man wrap his doak more dosdy round his 
body to keep out the cold. 

“Now it is my turn,” said the Sun. 

He smiled down upon the traveller. The 
sunshine beat upon the weary man till at 
last he grew faint with the heat. 

“This is strange!" he said to himsdf. 
"A little while ago it was so bitterly cold 
that I was glad of my warm doak. Now it 
is so hot that I really think I must throw 
it off." 

He did so as he spoke, and the North 
Wind had to own that the Sun was stronger 
than himsdf. 



6. THE WOODMAN AND HIB AXE 

A WOODMAN was one day cutting 
down a tree by the riverside when 
his axe dipped from his hand. It 
fell^into the liva* and sank to the bottom 
of ^ water. This was a heaiy loss tp^the 
woodman, for he was too poor to buy a new 
axe and now had po way of earning his 
living. 


T he North Wind and , the Sun had As he was dtting sadly on the river bank, 
a quarrd. Each thought himself suddenly he saw a IwndaMne young man by: 
stronga: than the other.. Neither ^ side. It was Quicksilver, the messenger, 
would give way untfl . the Sun noticed: a ipf the.gods. , , 
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**Wby are ydu so unhappy?" a^ked ; 
Quicksilver. 

have dropped my axe into the river/* 
said the woodman. "Now I can do no work, 
and my children will starve." 

"Never mind, I will get it back for you/' 
said Quicksilver. He dived into the river 
and brought up an age made of gold. 

" Is this your axe ? " he asked. 

"No, indeed." said the woodman, "my 
axe is made of iron." 

Quicksilver dived again, and this time 
brought up a silver axe. 

" Is this your axe ? " he asked. 

"Oh dear, no!" replied the woodman. 
"How could a poor man such as I am buy 
a silver axe ? My axe is made of iron." 

Quicksilver dived a third time, and 
brought up the woodman’s own axe. "Is 
this your axe ? " he asked. 

"Indeed it is," cried the woodman jny- 
fuUy, as he grasped his old friend once 
more. 

"You are an honest woodman," said the 
messenger of the gods. "You might have 
claimed the other axes, which were worth 
more than yours, but you would not take 
anything that did not Mong to you. Here 
is your reward. Take the golden and silver 
axes as well as your own." and he handed 
them o\er to the woodman. 

Honesty is the best policy. 


6. THE OAK AND THE BEEP 

A GREAT oak tree once stood beside 
a pool of water. Its branches 
stretched far and wide, and its 
strong roots spread all round it tmder the 
earth. The oak was nearly a hundred years 
old, and very proud of its great age and 
strength. 

^ At its feet, beside the pool, grew a thin 
and slender reed. It had no broad branches 
and no strong roots. When the wind blew, 
the reed bent this way and that, so that the 
oak laughed. 


"You poor weak thing I" said the tree. 
"Even a gentle breeze makes you bend over 
and tremble. Look at me. Here I stand 
straight and strong, and the leaves growing 
thickly on my branches shield me from the 
cold." 

One day a great gale began to blow. The 
reed bent down nearly to the ground, and 
its head dipped into the pool. 

"Why do you not stand up against the 
gale ? " shouted the oak. "See how firmly I 
stand. No wind can make me bend my 
back." 

As it spoke a wild gust howled round the 
tree. There was an awful crash I The proud 
old oak that would not bend its back was 
torn up from the ground. There it lay, 
stretched on the earth, with its roots in the 
air. 

When the storm had died away the thin 
reed stood alone beside the pool. 

"Ah," it murmured, "I bend, but I do 
not break." 


7. FOOLISH NEDDY 

T here was once a man who was very 
fond of animals. He had two pets, a 
donkey called Neddy and a dog 
called Ruff. Neddy lived in a stable where 
he had plenty of oats and hay. Ruff was 
always with his master, who took him for 
walks, played at ball with him and taught 
him at meal times to sit up and beg for 
titbits of food. 

Now Neddy grew jealous of little Ruff. 
"Why should I stay in my stable all day," 
he thought, "while Ruff is allowed to run 
in and out of the house and frisk about and 
lick my master’s face ? I will bark and play, 
too, and behave as Ruff does, and then they 
will make a fuss of me as well." 

So he kicked up his heels and tried to 
bark. AD that he could say was, " Hee-haw," 
and he looked so funny that everyone 
laughed. When dinner time came he ran 
into the house and tried to beg, as Ruff did. 
He sat up on his hind legs and turned down 
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his forelegs. Then he tried to romp ynih 
the children, but they were fri^toied and 
ran away. Foolish Neddy thought that 
this was all part of the game, and he made 
more noise than ever. 

He ran to his master and, putting out his 
great tongue, licked his face. Then he did 
the strangest thing of all. He jumped into 
his master's lap ! 

The mistress screamed, the master 
shouted, and the servant ran in with a thick 
stick. The silly donkey was beaten, taken 
back to his stable and locked in. There he 
was left to think how foolish he had been, 
and to remember that only dogs may behave 
like dogs, and that donkeys must alwa 3 rs 
behave as donke}^ should. 


he was three times h^ propw Si^ he isal^* 
" Croak I (mrak 1 Was the new frog Uggte| 
and fatter than I am now ?" 

“Very mudi bigger, very niucb fatter,” 
repli^ the frogs. , ; 

The big frog grew very angry and puffed 
and swelled till he was four times as large 
as he ought to have been. Then he gasped 
out in a faint voice, "Croak I croak I Was 
the new frog bi^er and fatter than I am 
now ? " 

“Yes I yes I still bigger and fatter than 
you are," croaked the frogs. 

The foolish frog took one more breath. 
Puff 1 bang I He burst like a balloon, and 
was never seen again. 


8. THE ntOO AND TOf^OZ 

A NUMBER of frogs once lived 
together in a pond. One of them 
was larger and fatter than all the 
rest. He was very proud of himself for being 
so big. He thought that he was the biggest 
frog in the world. 

One day an ox came down to the pond 
to drink. As the great animal splashed into 
the water, all the frogs leaped away in fear. 
The ox drank as much as he wanted, and 
then went back to the meadow to graze. 

All the frogs began talking about the ox. 
" What a very large frog came to the pond 
just nowl" said one, 

, "Ah. but he was not so large as I am,” 
said the biggest frog. 

"Oh, indeed he was,” cried all the other 
frogs. "He was much larger than you 
are. 

The big fat frog began to puff himself 
out by taking in large breaths of air. When 
he was twice as large as he had been at 
first he said, "Croak t croak 1 Was the new 
frog bigger and fatter than I am irow ? ” 
"Very much Ugger, very much fatter,” 
cried the other frogs. 

The big frog pufifed himself out once mxt . 
fill it seetned as if he must burst, When 


9. TBS QOOfiB TBAT LAID TBE 
GOLDEN EGOS 

A LITTLE old man and a little old 
woman once lived together in a 
little old cottage. They were very 
poor, because the little old man was so lazy 
that he would not work hard enough to 
earn more than a few pence. 

One day, when the old man and his wife 
were sitting at home with the door wide 
open to let in the warm sunlight, in waddled 
a very large goose. It found some straw in 
the corner and sat down there. 

" I believe it is going to lay an egg,” said 
the little old woman. 

Sure enough, when the goose got up, there , ' 
in the straw lay an The old man picked ,' 
it up and gave a cry of joy. 

"Wife I wife!" he said, "this egg is,' 
made of gold I " 

The next day at about the same time the i 
goose laid another golden egg. 

"Our fortune is made,” said thS' old' ■ 
man. 

He did not go to ‘Work at all, but sat aQii^' 
day looking into the box in which he puir 
the golden OESS. Every day the tdd nu^.v 
added one inore agg, and he would djt.4 
cbhnting tham aful ^^uckl^ over his ricbc%;;;' ’ 




Tbb Frog and thb Ox 
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After a while he b^n to grumble. He cannot tell whith of them to choose for lay ' ; 
thought that the eggs did not come fast wife.” J 

enough, and he wanted more at once. "Bring them all here to supp«," said his 

"The goose must have hundreds of ^gs mother, "and I will help you to pick the 
inside her," said he. " I will kill her and have best wife." ' ^ / 

them all without any waiting." So Pat went round to the three pretty 

So he killed the goose. Alas ! she was maids, whose names were Lily, Rose and 
ju.st the same inside as any other goose. Not May, and asked them to supper. Lily was 
a single golden egg was to be found. taD and fair and clever. Rose was short and ^ 

When the wife saw the dead bird she was dark and full of fun. May was sweet and 
very angry. good. 

"Foolish old man," she said, "now we "I must choose one of these three,” 
shall never have another golden egg," and thought Pat. 

throwing her apron over her head she wept They said that they would like very 
bitterly. much to come, and at supper time they 

arrived at the widow’s house. 
Lily had a new blue dress. 
Rose had a new red dress, 
and May’s new dress was 
white. 

They had rabbit pie for 
supper which everyone said 
was very good. Then they had . 
gooseberry tart with custard 
and cream. Last of all, they 
had cheese. Each girl took a 
piece and cut off the rind, 
and the widow watched her 
very carefully while she did 
so. 

Lily took her knife and cut 
off the rind from her slice. 
She did not watch what she 
was doing and left a thick 
piece of cheese on the rind. 
Rose took her knife and cut 
the rind very thin. May took 
her knife and cut the rind 
neither thick nor thin. 



10. HOW TO EAT (IHREgB 

T here was once an old widow, 

haid a son named Pat. she 

said to him one day, "it is fime you 
had a wife. Why don't you And a nice girl 
and ask her to many you ? " 

"Well, mother," said Pat, "I know three 
nice girls, but I like a^ throe so weD that 1 


When the three girls had gone home, 
thi^ widow said to Pat, "Do not choose 
lily, for she will be wast^ul. -Do not 
choose Rose, for she will be mean, and wiQ 
not give you enough to eat. Choose 
May. The rind of her cheese was just 
right. She will make you a good little 
wife.” 

So Pat asked May to marry him, and they 
were happy so long as. they lived. 
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11. THE CAT CTRT, 

Part I 

Wi 

A man once had a beautiful cat. It 
had such gentle ways that he loved 
It, and wislji^ he could take it 
evoywhere with him. 

'If I could turn Puss into a little eirl " 
he said "then I could take her w?th me 

fa^ds""^®”* “y 

a shop 

kept by a man who sold magic drinks. 

will give me a magic drink which 

asked*^ ^ ^ ” 

♦I,- ‘'**®*‘® is some in 

this bottle. Pour a thimbleful into the cat’s 

iTttle'^r’*^* ^ 

The man poured some of the magic drink 
into the cat s milk, and when it had lapped 
for three seconds, the cat was changed, and a 

The man was 

dnnk had only made the cat look like a 
httle girl. She was really a cat still. 

Now my dear," he said, "you must 
come and visit my friends." and he took 
ACT to see a man and his wife. 

smiling 

kindly at the cat girl. “ 

‘‘M^w." was aU she could say in reply. 
What a strange girl I " thought the man 
«d womn. "Perhaps she has a cold and 
cannot talk very well.” 
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Pres^tly a little mouse came out of a 
hole and began to play in the middle of the 

anT^' jumped up from her seat 

and ran to catch it. 

You bad girl," cried her master, "come 
ome at once I Your manners are shocking." 
Yes. take her home." said his friends. 

lik^a ‘Lt " ^ 

Sirl back to the 

magic-dnnk shop. 

"What can I do now?" he said to the 

I 2ST’ ^ mistake, 

^would rather have a real cat than a cat 

"I can easily put that right." said the 
Clever shopman. 

He gave the cat girl some blue water out 
a big blue bottle, and she was soon turned 
into a cat once more. 



THE CAT OTftTff 

Part II 

T hen .they all sat down to tea. 
cat girl took up her cup, but 
not know how to drink and so b 

to lap, 

Wiat a rode girl! *' said everyone, 
head in shame. 


12. HOPPING HABB7 

Part I 

T here was once a boy who was so 
fond of hopping that he was called 
Hopping Harry. He did not walk 
to school as other boys do. He went along 
with a hop, skip and jump. Hopping Harrv 
could not sit still in school hnmrAvnr v... 
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tried. His legs wanted to be up and away. 
They would not keep still and let him work 
at his lessons. 

One morning his legs hopped him right 
past the school. They hopped him down 
the lane, over the fiel^ and on to the sea- 
shore. He hopped over the waves and found 
himself in a little boat. In the boat sat a 
queer little man. His face, hair and beard 
were green, and he was dressed in seaweed. 

"Hoi hoi ho! "said he. "Why are you 
not at school ? " 

"My legs took me past the school," said 
Harry. 

"Ho I hoi hoi" said the little man. "I 
knew that would happen some day. Now you 
are here, there is something you can do 
for me before you go back." 

Harry felt frightened, but the little green 
man looked kind. So Hopping Harry sat 
as still as his legs would let him, and the 
little boat glided through the water. 



HOPPma HARBT 

Part II 

AT last they came to a cliff. Halfway 
f-\ up was the mouth of a cave. "That 
-A. ,^ve is full of gold,” said the 
little man, "but it is so high up that I 
cannot reach it. You must give one of your 
best hops, and that will take you into the 
■cave. Bring me what you find there." 

Harry hopped. Up he went right into the 
cave. There he found a sack full of gold. 
He put the sack on his back and stood in 
front of the cave. Then he hopped down, 
and there he was back in the boat. 

"You are a good lad," said the green 
man. "You may take some of the gold for t 
yourself.” 


Harry quickly filled his pockets.. Away 
went the boat, till they reached the shore 
again. Harry hopped out, and off he went ' 
hopping, skipping and jumping, till he came 
to school at last. * 

"You are late,” said the teacher, "and.‘ 
what have you in your pockets ? " 

Harry put his hand in his pocket expecting 
to pull out fairy gold. Well, what do you 
think he found ? Nothing but round pebbles I 


18. THE PBINCESS AED THE PEA 

T here was once a queen who had a 
handsome son, and she made up her 
mind that this prince should many.", 
none but a real princess. So she invited all ) 
the fairest ladies of the court to the castle, 1 
and put each lady to a test which was to 
show whether or not she were a real princess. 

The test was to sleep one night in the,’ 
great bed of the palace. On it were piled 
twenty mattresses, and on them twenty 
feather beds, reaching nearly to the ceiling. 
Under the bottom mattress the queen had 
placed a single pea. 

" A real princess,” she said, " will have a 
skin so soft and delicate that she will feel 
the pea through all the feather beds and 
mattresses.” 

Whenever a lady had spent the night in 
the great bed, the queen would ask her how 
she had slept. 

"Beautifully,” was always the reply. 
"Then,” the queen would say, "you are 
no real princess. Guards, turn her out of 
doors.” 

One stormy night a maiden came to the 
castle pte. She was poorly dressed, and 
her hair and clothes were streaming with 
rain, but she said she was a true princess. . 
The guards would have turned her away, - 
but the queen said, "No, let her enter. !<■ 
will find out , whet W she is speaking the 
truth,” and heraelf led her to the bed- 
chamber^ 

In the morning the queen asked the.; 
princess if she had stept wdl. Q 
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. "Net a wifek the whole night long/*' 
replied the maiden. "Something hard was 
in the mattress and, though I tossed and 
turned, I could get no rest. This morning 
I am black and blue urith bruises." 

Then the queen knew that she had found 
a real princess at last, and her wedding with 
the prince took plac%amid great rejoicings. 


14. THE GREEDY WOODCUTTER AND 
THE FAIRY 

O NE summer evening a woodcutter 
was on his way home. He had just 
carried a sackful of firewood to a 
farmhouse, and the empty sack was slung 
over his shoulder. He was a poor man and 
had to work, very hard to earn an honest 
living. 

As he trudged along, he’ grumbled to 
himself: "Only twopence for that 
great sack of firewood 1 1 shall never 
get rich at this rate I ” 

In a moment, a dainty little fairy 
appeared before him. 

"Would you be content, wood- 
cutter,” she asked, " if I were to fill 
that sack with gold for you ? " 

"Yes, indeed,” he replied. 

The fairy stretched out her wand. 

The woodcutter opened the sack's 
mouth, then suddenly closed it up 
again. He had thought it a very 
large sack when filled with wood for 
someone else, but now it seemed too 
small for himself. 

“Wait a bit, wait a bit I ” he cried. 

"I have a much larger sack at home. 

I wiU fetch it, and you can fill that 
instead.” 

He ran home as fast as he could 
and was soon back again with a very 
large sack. Alas! the fairy, dis- 
gusted at his greediness, h^d vanished, 
and the woodman was left with noth- 
ing but two empty sacks to carry 
home. 


15. THE FOX AND THE GOAT 

A FOX one day fell down a well from 
which he could not climb out. 
After he had been in the well for 
a long time, a goat passed by. Feeling 
thirsty, she came to the edge of the well, 
and looking in she saw the fox. 

" Is the water sweet? ” asked the goat. 
"Yes, very,” replied the fox. "It is so 
sweet that I cannot have enough of it. Why 
don't you jump in and try it too ? " 

The foolkh goat at once jumped into the 
well for a drink. This was exactly what the 
cunning fox wanted. With one bound he 
was on the goat's back, and with another 
out of the well once more. The poor goat 
was left behind in the water.js.. 

"Gk)od-bye, Madam Goat,” called the fox, 
as he trotted off. “ I hope you find the water 
sweet enough for you.” 
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16. THE HOLD SHOE 

Part I 

O NE morning a little princess was 
playing in her garden. Her name 
was Poppy, and she wore a silk 
dress, a gold crown, and little gold shoes 
with blue bows on them. She looked so 
pretty that a bad fairy who was passing 
swooped down, caught the princess up in 
her arms and flew away with her. 

When it was found that Princess Poppy 
had disappeared, everyone in the palace 
began to search for her. Her brother. Prince 
Hal, went out into the garden and there 
found a little gold shoe with a blue bow 
on it. The shoe had fallen off as Poppy was 
carried away.' As he stood holding it in his 
hand and wondering how it came to be there, 
a golden eagle came down from the sky. 

“What are you seeking for, prince ?” he 
asked. “Can I help you at all ? " 

"Take this shoe,” replied the prince, “and 
find my sister. Princess Poppy, to whom it 
belongs." 



THE GOLD SHOE 

Part II 

N OW the bad fairy had shut the 
princess in a tower on a rock in the 
middle of the sea. She was very 
lonely, for no one ever came near her. 
rStill, she hung her little gold shoe out of the 
window, hoping that someone might see it 
and come to the rescue. 

One day the golden eagle came flying 
over the sea. He saw the gold shoe han g in g 


out of the window, and shining in the sun V 
like a tiny lamp. He at once flew down, 
carrying the o^er shoe, swooped in at 
the window of the tower and laid it at 
the princess’s feet. 

She gave a cry of joy and slipped the 
shoes on to her tiny feet. 

“Now set me free, dear eagle," she 
said. 

“I cannot do that,” said the eagle, “for 
you are under a magic spell. Only the 
prince, your brother, can set you free. Do 
not weep, however, for I will bring the prince 
to you." 


THE GOLD SHOE 

Part III 

A WEEK passed by, and at last the 
eagle appeared again, carrying the 
prince on his back, and set him 
down at the foot of the tower. 

"Now,” he said, "you must go round and 
round the rocks for seven days. Only when 
the sun sets may you rest. As soon as it 
rises again, round you must go once more. 
All the time you must eat no food, and as 
you walk you must sing." 

The prince set off. As he walked he sang 
all the songs he knew, and when he could 
think of no more he sang them all over 
again. Roimd and roimd he went, his legs 
getting more and more weary, and his voice 
more and more hoarse each time. When the 
last day came he was so tired that he could 
hardly crawl, and so hoarse that he could 
scarcely sing a note. 

At sunset on the seventh day his task was 
done. As the last rays of the sun lit up the 
tower, down it fell, splash I into the sea, and 
Princess Poppy was sitting on the rode b^ide 
him. 

They looked up, and there was the eagle ^ 
flying to them with a basket of food in his ' 
claws. They had a happy meal, and when 
it was ended the eagle took the brother 
and sister on his back and flew off with them 
to their home. 
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17. JACK THE (HANT-SIUJSB 
Part I 

I N Cornwall, the south-west comer of 
England, there is a mountain with a 
castle on the top standing out in the 
sea. It is called St. MidMpel's Mount. 

Long ago a wicked giant lived on this 
mountain. He was as tall as a house and ten 
yards jound. The giant’s name was Cor- 
moran. He liked to say his name over and 
over again, and his voice rumbled like 
thunder. Day after day he used to wade 
through the sea to the shore and steal the 
cattle from the poor Cornish farmers. He 
would cmry half a dozen oxen on his back, 
tuck three times as many sheep into his 
belt and pull up a young tree as a staff. 
Then he would march back to the Mount 
and spend the rest of the day eating and 
drinking. 

On one of the farms lived a brave boy 
named Jack. As he grew older, he became 
more and more angry whenever the giant 
Cormoran came and stole his father’s cattle. 
He set his wits to work and at last hit on 
a plan for killing the giant. 

JACK THE GIANT-KILLER 

Part II 

O NE evening in winter Jack swam 
across to the Mount. Round his 
neck he had hung a hom and on his 
back were a pckaxe and a spade. As he 
stepped on land, he could hear the giant 
snoring. He set to work at once to dig a 
great pit, and by the morning it was finished. 
He broke long branches frcnn the trees and 
laid them over the hole. On top of the 
blanches he put straw and leaves, and 
scattered earth over al]„ so that the pit 
was hiddm and looked like solid ground. 
As soon as his trap was ready. Jack put his 
bi^ to his lips and blew a loud blast. . 


The giant awoke with a roar, shooting, 
"Who dares to wake me ?’’ 

"I dare,’’ Jack shouted back at the top 
of his voice. 

"Little rabbit,’’ the giant bawled, "I will 
eat you for my tn-eakfast." 

"You must catch me first,’’ laughed Jack, 
and he began to nm. 

JACK THE GIANT-KILLEB 

Part III 

T he giant came rushing down the 
mountain. He had just put out his 
great hand to catch Jack, when he 
stepped on the earth which covered the pit. 
The branches gave way under his feet. 
Down he fell into the trap and broke his 
neck. So much noise did his fall make that 
people for miles around came running to see 
what had happened. They crowded, rotmd 
Jack, who had by this time swrum back 
from the Mount, and he told them that the 
giant was dead. 

The good news spread over tte country, 
and all who heard it rejoiced to think that 
the terrible giant would trouble them no 
more. When the news reached the king, 
he sent for Jack. He thanked him for his 
brave deed, and gave him a fine sword, and 
a belt on which was written in letters of 
gold— 

" This is Jack the Cornish man 
^ Who slew the giant Cormoran.’’ 

Jack kiUed many other giants too, so men 
called him "Jack the Giant-Killer." 


18. THE MAGIC OATMEAL 

O NE wild winter night a Scottish 
farmer and his wife were sitting by 
a blazing fire in their farm kitchen. 
The wind howled in the chimney, and the 
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rain beat on the ^dows. Suddenly there 
came a knock at the door. 

" Who can be out in such a night as this ? " 
said the farmer’s wife. She opened the door, 
and there stood a little old woman dressed 
in a long green cloak streaming with rain. 

" Can you lend me a little oatmeal ? " she 
asked. The farmer and his wife were very 
poor and there was only enough meal for three 
days left in the tub. “Never mind 1 you are 
welcome to share it," said the farmer's kind 
wife, and she gave the old woman half.^ 

Next day the little woman came again. 
She handed the farmer’s wife a small bag. 
"In the bag is fairy oatmeal," she said. 
“Mix it with the rest of your meal and see 
what happens.” 

The farmer’s wife did as she was told. 
That night there was a terrible snowstorm. 
So much snow fell that for thirteen 
weeks the roads were blocked with great 
snowdrifts, and no food could be brought to 
those in the farmhouse. But all that time 
they were never hungry. Though every 
morning they used half of their oatmeal 
for porridge, in the evening there was as 
much meal in the tub as before. The magic 
oatmeal never grew less, and it saved them 
both from death. 

19. TRYING TO PLEASE 
EVERYBODY 

Part I 

A MAN and his son were 
one day driving a 
donkey to nuirket to 
be sold. The father rode on 
the donk^’s back, while his 
son walked beside him. 

Presently they met two men 
walking along. “Look at that 
fellow I " said one of the men. 

"There he sits on his donkey 
as comfortably as you please, 
while his poor son has to walk 
on the hard road." 


“Let in change places, son," t^? 
father. He climbed down ^m the donkey^sj: 
back. The son jumped up in his place, and. 
they travelled on. 

Presently they met a group of men talking 
together in the roadway. “Look at that 
good-for-nothing lad,” cried one of the party. 
“There he sits on his donkey, while his poor 
old father has to trudge along in the dust." 

“ It seems hard to please everyone," said 
the father. "We had better both walk." 

They had not gone far when they met 
some country girls. “Look at those foolish 
menl" they cried. “Fancy walking when 
they might both ride I That sturdy little 
donkey could easily carry them both.” 

“ That is true," said the man, and he and 
his son both climbed on the donkey’s back. 

TRYING TO PLEASE EVERYBODY 

Part II 

T hey had hardly settled themselves 
when a man cried out, “You ought 
to be ashamed of yourselves — ^two 
great fellows like you riding on one poor 
little donkey I ’’ 

“I will tell you what we had better do," 
said the man. “Let us get a pole, tie the 


donkey to it and carry him between us.’ 
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They fotmd a pole, tied the donkey’s le^ 
together and slung him upside down on the 
pde so that he himg between them. Then 
they staggered along under their heavy 
burden till at last they reached the town. 

As soon as they entered the streets, a 
crowd gathered behind them, laughing and 
jeering. People foUov^ them wherever 
they went, shouting and throwing stones at 
the two men who were so foolish as to carry 
a donkey about. 

" I’ll tell you what, father,” said the son, 
at length, “if we try to please everybody 
we shall end by pleasing nobody. Let us 
only do what we ourselves think is right, 
and not care what other people say.” 


20 . THE SNOW GIRL 

I N the sunny land of Provence in the 
south of France, there is a little village, 
where once lived an old fanner and his 
wife. Though they had been married many 
years they had no children, and they often 
longed for a boy or girl to cheer their lonely 
old age. 

Snow hardly ever falls in Provence, but 
one cold winter’s night there was a heavy 
snowstorm and the farmer and his wife 
awoke to find the farmhouse almost buried 
in shining white snow. "How pretty and 
soft it isl” said the old woman, "1 shall 


make a little snow girl.” She heaped and 
patted some snow into the figure of a girl 
and, to her surprise and delight, when it 
was finished the figure laughed and moved 
and followed her into the house. 

All the winter the old people were very 
happy with their little snow toghter. She 
was so merry and gentle that the village 
children loved to play with her, and she was 
so pretty that people came frond far and 
near to see the wonderful snow maiden. 

When the spring came, however, the snow 
girl grew sad. She was often seen crying, 
and when the bright sun shone she would 
slip away into the dark forest and hide 
from its rays. One day in early summer the 
village children had made a bonfire, and 
they called to the snow girl to join them in 
their play. 

"No, no,” said she, shaking her pretty 
head. *' 

"Oh do come with us. It is such fun,” 
they cried^ and held out their hands to her. 
So she gave way, and was soon dancing 
round the fire with the rest. 

Then the children began to leap over the 
bonfire. The little snow girl wished to do 
the same, and two big boys, holding her 
hands, swung her across the flames. But as 
the heat touched her delicate body it 
melted away, and two drops of water in 
the hands of the two boys who held her 
were all that was left of the little snow girl. 
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FIVE NOTABLE PICTURES FOR ORAL 
AND WRITTEN COMPOSITION 

L THE UNDDia Of THE lETAET UIET GEOBCIE 
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The Finding of the Infant Saint George 


the children examine the picture 
(No. 141 in the portfolio) in silence, 
and then invite them to tell all they 
can about it. Many questions can be- asked 
by the teacher. 

Does this look like a picture of long ago ? 
How can you tdl? \^at English flowers 
can you see in it ? Does it show spring, 
summer, autumn or winter ? When do roses 
bloom ? When* do men plough the fields ? 
What animals are used to draw the ploi^h ? 
How many pxen are there? , How is’ the 


ploughman dressed ? Why does he carry a 
goad ? What hangs from his belt ? What 
is in the little cask ? Why does he carry it ? 
Why does he seem puzzled ? Do you think 
that the baby is a boy or a girl ? "What Jias 
he round Us waist ? Upon what is he 
lying ? What pictures are on the sash and 
the doth ? Do 3mu think that the baby 
camefromarich'homeorapoorone? .Hou( 
can you tdl ? What do you think the 
ploughman wOl do ? What wotdd yhii have 
done if you had found the baby ? 
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wV STORY 

'I / 

r I^ong ago, in the daysf of witches and 
fairies, there lived in the town of Coventry 
a noble lord. We do not know his name, 
but he must have been a great man, for the 
king gave him as a wife his own fair daughter, 
a princess as good as she was beautiful. 

. After some time a baby son was bom to 
them, a bonny child with blue eyes and curly 
golden hair. Great was the rejoicing when 
’ the people ofCoventry heard the news. But 
alas I their joy was soon turned to sorrow, 

.■ for a few days after the baby’s birth his 
mother, the princess, died. 

The baby was given to a nurse to be taken 
care of. She was a careless woman, and did 
not trouble to look after him as his own 
mother would have done. One night, as she 
was asleep with the baby in the cradle 
beside her, an ugly witch crept into the 
room. This witch had hated the princess, 
and she meant to steal the baby for spite. 
She snatched him out of the cradle, wrapped 
the coverlet round him to stifle his cries, 
and carried him away. When the careless 
nurse awoke in the morning, to her horror 
she found the baby gone. The poor father 
was nearly mad with grief, and sent servants 
to search all the country round, but in vain. 
The little boy was not to be found. 

Meanwhile, the witch had carried him away 
to her cottage in the forest, meaning to 
bring him up as her own child. But the 
baby did not take kindly to his ugly new 
nurse, and he did nothing but cry. He 
wailed and wept, and the witdi could find 
^ no way to stop him. At last she grew so 
tired of his aying that she decided to get 
^ rid of him. 

She carried him to a field where the day 
before she had seen a man ploughing. She 
' laid the still weepihg baby down beneath 
the shelter of a great stone over which a 
bramble bush was climbing. “Now," she 
;\ihougfat to herself, “the plbughman will find 
’^^'|^he,Uttle brat when he comes by. He will 
,|;take him back to his cottage,, and so the 
grandson will be up as a 


ploughboy. Ha-^ ha I lhat will be a fine 
revenge,” And laughing evilly to herself she 
hurried away. 

The baby lay where she had left him, 
crying bitterly, for he was cold and hungry.. 
But a fairy, who all this while had been 
watching him to see that no harm should 
befall him, touched the bramble bush. It 
immediately became a rose bush laden with 
snow-white roses, which filled all the air 
around with their sweet scent. As soon as 
the baby saw the roses and smelt their 
perfume, he forgot that he was cold and 
hungry and he ceased to cry. He stretched 
out his little plump arms to the blossoms, and 
lay contentedly gazing at them as they 
swayed in the spring wind. 

Presently up the hill came a sound of 
whistling, and soon the ploughman appeared 
driving before him his team of four white 
oxen. As he drew near the stond* beneath 
which the baby lay, he stopped in surprise, 
for the wind carried to him the scent of the 
flowers. 

“Roses in spring I” he said to himself. 
"I must siurely be dreaming 1" 

Just then the rose biish caught his eye, 
and under it he saw a chubby baby, dressed 
only in a richly embroidered sash and l)nng 
on a silken cloth embroidered with green 
dragons. The babe seemed to have no fear 
of him as he bent over it, but looked up at 
him with his big blue eyes and smiled. The 
ploughman stooped and picked him up gently 
in his rough hands. He carried the little 
foundling home to his wife, and she, having 
no children of her own, took him joyfully in 
her arms and was soon busy feeding and 
dressing him. 

The baby lived with the ploughman and 
his wife, and they brought him up as their 
son. They called him George and taught 
him to be good and brave. People began to 
whispCT that the noble and handsome youth 
must surely be a king’s son. 

When Gtorg6 had grown to manhood, he 
. felt that he riiould not stay idly at home, but 
' should go out into the world to find some 
, iwbrk to do. He went first to the court, and 
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there showed himself so brave that the king 
made him a knight. Then, dressed in 
shining armour and mounted on a white 
horse, he set out to seek adventure. On his 
arm he carried a snow-white shield on which 
was a blood-red cross. This showed that he 
was a knight of the Cross. 

Many adventures befell the young knight, 
but he met them all as a brave man should. 
Men began to wonder at his gentleness and 
goodness, and to call him Saint George. One 
of Saint George's adventures is known to 
every boy and girl. In his wanderings he 
came to the land of Egypt, and found the 
people there in great distress. For four-and- 
twenty years a fierce dragon had wasted all 
the land with his poisonous, fiery breath. 
Every year a fair maiden had to be given 
to this terrible monster. When Saint George 


arrived in the land he found the king^s 
daughter chained to a rock waiting to be 
eaten by the dragon. Saint George killed the" 
dragon with his sword and saved the princess.-^ 

Saint George is the special saint of England. 
The red cross which he wore on his shield 
has become part of our English flags; and 
the rose of England reminds us how, one 
spring day long ago, Saint George was found 
under a rose bush. 

Sentence making. 

1. Tell how the baby came to be in the 
field. 

2. Tell what the ploughman thought when 
he found the baby. 

3. Tell how the roses came to bloom in 
springtime. 


2. CmCE AND THE COMPANIONS OF ULYSSES 



Afi» Briton KMin.) [PJMoirttph.* RkthgUi, 

CiRCB AND THE COMPANIONS DP ULYSSES 


I ET the children examine the picture by the teacher, but the nature of the ques-, 'f 
(No. Z42 in the portfolio) in silence, tions will to a large extent depend upon the ; 
and then invite them to tell all they answers of the children. See that the 
pan about it. < M^y questions can be asked following points are observed: the pavementj 
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waus and carving bn the walls which suggest 
‘ an important house; the Greek costume; the 
wand; the strange fact of a lady atting 
down with pigs; what the pigs are doing; 
the unusual feeding trough — a pretty bowl; 
how some pigs show that they have been 
well fed. 

Let one of the class ||it down in the same 
attitude as Circe. Some of the pigs look at 
her as if pleading to be turned again into 
men, but she disdainfully looks on, heedless 
of their plight. 

STOBT 

Now you shall hear the story of the strange 
and beautiful lady who kept pigs in her 
palace garden. 

You have all heard of the cunning \rarrior 
Ulysses, one of the Greek heroes who fought 
against the city of Troy. You remember 
that it was he who thought of the clever plan 
of building the wooden horse and filling it 
with soldiers. The Trojans dragged the 
wooden horse within the city, and at night 
the soldiers inside the horse crept out, the 
rest of the Greeks joined them, and they took 
the city and burned it to the ground. 

When the fighting was over the Greek 
heroes set out in their ships to return to their 
homes in Greece. Ulysses went with them 
in his own ship. But fierce storms drove 
Ulysses' ship away from the rest, and for 
many weary months he and his men were 
obliged to sail on alone. They had many 
adventures and fought with many terrible 
monsters. At last, weary and worn with 
being tossed on the waves, they reached a 
beautiful wooded idand, where they decided 
to stay and rest for a while. 

As soon as they had cast anchor, Ulysses' 
men wished to land and explore the island. 

"We may find nuts and berries and ripe 
figs," they said, "and perhaps we might kill 
a deer and have roast venison for supper.” 

You must know that these sailors were 
greedy fellows^ always thinking of food, and 
grumbling at what they were given to eat. 
. But wise Ulysses would not allow them all 
[ Jjtp go. ashore. 


"Remember, men," said he, "how many 
dangers we have met on our long journey. 
Perhaps in those thick woods lurk monstrous 
dragons or three-headed giants, and if we 
should all land on the island together, they 
would seize and eat us. Then none of us 
would ever return to our wives and children. 
But I have a plan by which we can explore 
the island in safety." 

So saying, he divided the crew into two 
bands with twenty-two men in each. He 
appointed his friend Eurylochus captain of 
one band, and he took charge of the other 
himself. Then he took off his helmet and 
put into it two sea shells, on one of which 
he had written "Stay" and on the other 
"Go." While a sailor held the helmet, 
Ulysses and Eurylochus each drew out a 
shell. Ulysses' shell said "Stay”, while 
Eurylochus' shell was marked " Go.” Thus 
it was decided that Eurylochus an3 his men 
should land and seek food in the island, 
while Ulysses and his men stayed by the 
seashore to guard the ship. Then, if the 
men on the island were in danger, those on 
the shore could come to their rescue. 

Eurylochus and his men landed in the 
ship's boats and set of! inland. As they went 
along, the sailors began to talk of the food 
which they hoped to find. 

"1 shall look for figs,” said one. 

"Birds' eggs for me,” said another. 

"I have brought my bow and arrows,” 
said a third, "and if I can shoot a nice 
tender little wild pig we will have roast pork 
for supper.” 

"Ah!" cried all the rest, smacking their 
lips. 

Only Eurylochus said nothing, for he was 
thinking of the dangers which might lie 
ahead. 

Presently they saw, above the tops of the 
trees, a column of smoke rising into the air. 

"Ahal” said one of the men, "we shall 
have a meal soon. That smoke shows that 
someone is cooking his dinner.” 

They hurried into the wood from which 
the smoke came, and to their surprise found 
a broad pathway ruiming through it. The 
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pathway led them to a stately palace of 
white marble, in front of which lay a lawn 
of greenest grass. 

They had scarcely set foot on this lawn 
when to their horror they found themselves 
surrounded by a pack of wild animals — 
lions, tigers, l^rs and wolves. These crea- 
tures, however, did them no harm, but 
fawned upon them like dogs, licking their 
hands and feet. The men wished to play 
with these friendly animals, but Eurylochus 
saw a savage look in their eyes and told the 
men to leave them alone. 

Now a savoury smell of cooking from the 
palace made the hungry sailors hurry on. As 
they reached the palace door, there appeared 
in the doorway a beautiful woman dressed in 
a white robe, and with long black hair hanging 
down her back, as you see it in the picture. 

"Come in, come in, weary travellers,” she 
said smiling. "I have long been expecting 
you. and a feast is waiting for you.” 

The sailors hurried in, pushing and jostling 
each other to get to the food. But Eury- 
lochus remained outside, for he did not like 
the lady’s smile, or the long black wand 
which she held in her hand. In the picture 
you can see the wand l 5 dng on the terrace 
behind her. 

When the sailors liad gone in, however, he 
slipped in after them and hid behind a pillar 
to watch. He saw his comrades seated on 
two-and-twenty golden thrones with cushions 
of silk at a table loaded with food, while 
servants brought them huge goblets filled 
with wine. They were eating and drinking 
as if they never meant to stop. They 
crammed pieces of roast meat into their 
mouths, and washed them down with huge 
draughts of wine. 

*'\^y, they are more like pigs than men,” 
thought Eurylochus in disgust. 

It seemed as if the sailors’ hunger and 
thirst could never be satisfied, but at last 
they could eat and drink no more, and 
leaned back in their golden seats. Then 
Circe, who had been watching them all the 
while, came forward carrying her long black 
wand' in her band. 


“You greedy gluttons,” she said, "ypu;|f 
are not fit to sit at a lad]r’s table. You s^Il 
receive a fit punishment for your greed. 1 . 1 
am Circe, the enchantress, and I have power 
to change men into the animals which they 
are most like. You have behaved like pigs, < 
and pigs you shall become. Begone to ; ' 
your sties 1 ” 

Circe stamped her foot and waved her 
wand as she spoke. Lo and behold I on the - 
two-and-twenty golden thrones sat two-and- 
tweilty porkers, leaning against the silken 
cushions and with their trotters on the 
tablecloth. Finding their seats imcomfort- .. 
able, they slipped to the ground and ran to 
Circe. But when they opened their snouts 
to beg for mercy, the only sotmds that came 
forth were grunts and squeals. Circe only 
laughed and drove them out of the palace 
to the hog pen, a dirty place full of thick 
mud sprinkled with straw. 

Circe herself sat down on the pavement 
behind the palace, and laughed to see the 
plight of the poor sailors. Some of them 
had eaten so much that they lay down just 
as they were, unable to move. Others 
wallowed in the mud, and seemed to enjoy 
being pigs instead of men. But the rest 
crowded to Circe, and raising their snouts 
in the air squealed pkeously as if to ask her 
to turn them into men once more. 

Meanwhile, Eurylochus was hurrying to 
the seashore as fast as he could to tell 
Ul}'sses the sad news. 

"I will go myself to the palace,” said 
Ulysses, the brave hero, "and see if I can 
rescue my poor men from this cruel spell. 
My cunning will be a match for the magic 
spells of Circe.” 

He girded his sword on his thigh, bade 
farewell to his men, who greatly feared lest 
he should never come back, and serout alone ' 
on his adventure. 

As he hurried through the wood which led 
to Circe’s palace he saw coming towards him 
a beautiful youth. He wore winged sandals " 
on his feet and a winged cap on his head, and ' 
in his left hand he (parried a winged staff. 

In the other hand he bore a ertrious pfeht^f 
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a black root and a snow-white flower. 
Ulysses bowed his head, for be knew that 
; ; this youth was Mercury, the messenger of 
the gods. 

"Ulysses," said Mercury, "the gods love 
you for your courage and your wisdom, and 
they have sent me to tell you that you are in 
. great danger. Circe k|pws that you are 
coming, and she intends to turn you into a 
fox, the most cunning of all animals. But 
have no fear. The gods send you this 
flower. It is called moly, and he who carries 
it need have no fear of magic. Breathe its 
scent all the time that you are in Circe's 
palace, and be sure to take a deep breath 
before you eat her magic food and drink her 
enchanted wine. If you do this, no harm 
will come to you, and you will be able to 
rescue your men from Circe's power." 

With these words Mercury disappeared, 
and Ulysses went on his way rejoicing and 
carrying the flower in his hand. When he 
reached the palace the wild beasts fawned 
upon him, but he drew his sword and drove 
them off. Circe was waiting for him in the 
doorway. 

"Welcome, noble stranger," she said. 
"Will you not come in and rest ? " 

Ulysses thanked her and, taking a deep 
breath of the moly's scent, he followed her 
into the palace. 

A single golden throne now stood beside the 
table, and Circe begged Ulysses to sit down 
and dine. He did so, but was careful to smell 
the flower of the gods before either eating or 
drinking. When he had eaten a very little 
,of the choice food he refused to take any 
more. 

"You are a wise and cunning man," 
said Circe, "for you have eaten but little 
of my magic meat and drink, I shall 
change you into a fox, so that you may 
use your cunning to steal hens from poultry 
yards," 

She waved her wand as she spoke, but the 
magic flower protected him from her spells, 
and, springing up, he seized her by her long 
hair. 

^ ^ "Wicked woman.*' he said, drawing his 


sword, "you shall die, unless you change my 
friends into men once more." 

Circe was terrified at the sight of his 
shining sword, and promised to do as he told 
her. She blew a little silver whistle and in 
trotted the twenty-two sailors who had 
become pigs. As soon as they saw Ulysses 
they rushed to him and seemed to beg him 
to set them free. Then Circe waved her 
wand. The pigs' bristles fell off, they stood 
upon their hind legs and became men once 
more. 

They crowded roimd Ulysses and thanked 
him for saving them. But to Ulysses they 
seemed to behave like pigs still, for even 
while they were thanking him he saw them 
looking with longing eyes at the remains of 
the feast on the table. 

"At heart they are still pigs," he thought, 
"and so they will always be." 

At this moment there was a sound of 
running footsteps outside, and in came the 
faithful Eurylochus at the head of his men. 
Ulysses had been so long away that they had 
grown anxious and had come to seek him. 
What a happy meeting then took place I 
Now that they were all together once more 
Ulysses and his comrades made themselves 
at home in Circe's palace, where they rested 
themselves after the toil and hardship of their 
long voyage. 

As for the wolves, lions, bears and other 
wild animals, these, too, had once been men 
with fierce and savage tempers. Circe 
offered to change them into men once more, 
but Ulysses said, "No, let them remain as 
they are. They will remind my sailors that 
all greedy and ill-tempered people will in 
the end become beasts, as they are." 

Sentence makiiig. 

1. TeU why the pigs are crowding up to 
Circe. 

2. Tell why the sailors deserved to be 
made into pigs. 

3. Tell what magic you would do with 
a fairy wand. 
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3. sm JSUMBBAS AT THE FORD 


I EX the children examine the picture 
(No. 143 in the portfolio) in silence, 
and then invite them to tell all they 
can about it. Many questions can be asked 
by the teacher. See that the following 
points are observed: the rich trappings of 
the horse; the bells; the knight's splendid 
armour ; the peacock's feathers in the helmet ; 
the children's bare feet; the bundle of sticks; 
the knight's kindly face; the trustfulness 
of the children ; the children's dress (they are 
both boys); the nature of the surrounding 
country; the season of the year; the shallow 
river and the ford. 

Certain points in the picture cannot be 
understood until the children hear the story; 
for instance : the reason why the children are 
not finely dressed, why their feet are bare, 
why they have been gathering sticks, why 
they look sad, why they are crossing a ford, 
why one is dressed like a girl. After the story 
has been read these points can be cleared up 
by looking at the picture again. The lesson 
should be completed by the children* re- 
telling the story. 

The MS. of the Romance of Sir Isumbras 
is in the library of Caius College, Cambridge. 
The Romance is one of the Early English 
Metrical Romances, written probably in the 
early half of the fourteenth century. 

STORY 

Once, long ago, there lived a famous knight 
called Sir Isumbras. He was rich and hand- 
some, and he loved hunting and hawking, 
which were then the pastimes of rich men. 
He was strong and brave and won the prizes 
. at many tournaments. To his castle came 
. many followers, for there was always plenty 
of good food to be had there, and minstrels 
played and sang while the people sat at 
meals. The wife of Sir Isimibras was very 
beautiful, and they dearly loved their three 
handsome children. 

It is sad to relate that this brave knight 
^^;, had one great , fault — ^he was very proud, 
forgot that God gives all good things, and 


he thought that because he was such a fine 
person, he deserved to have a castle and many 
servants, and a beautiful wife and children. 

One lovely morning Sir Isumbras went 
out hawking. He rode on his favourite 
horse; dogs trotted behind, and on his 
gloved fist he carried his hawk. Suddenly 
an angel appeared and spoke to him. 

"Sir Isumbras." said the angel, "the sin 
of pride has filled your heart, and the time 
has come for you to learn that you are no 
better than other men." 

In great fear the knight sprang from his 
horse and fell on his knees. 

"O God," he said, "forgive me for my 
pride, and help me bravely to bear my 
punishment." 

For a long time Sir Isumbras kept silent, 
then he rose from his knees and prepared to 
mount his horse and go back to his castle. 
Then the punishment began to fall on him. 
His horse, his hawk and his dogs fell dead be- 
fore him. In fear and trembling Sir Isumbras 
walked slowly back to his castle. His servants, 
seeing him, rushed to meet him with terrible 
news. His horses and cattle in the fields had 
been killed by lightning, and his hens and 
ducks had been stung to death by snakes. 

"I will not complain," said Sir Isumbras; 
"it is my own fault that these things have 
come upon me." 

Then a small page boy ran breathlessly up 
to the knight, and in a sobbing voice he said, 
"O my lord, your castle is burned to the 
ground and many of your servants are dead. 
My lady and her children have only just 
escaped from the burning castle." 

Sir Isumbras was so joyful that his wife 
and children had been spared that^ he took 
out his purse of gold and said to the page, 

" Take all the gold I have, for telling me that 
my lady and her children are safe." 

When the knight returned, he found his 
wife and children shivering under a thorn 
bush. They had lost everything in the fire, 
even their clothes, so they had to dress in, , 
any garments their servants ndighboux|^ 
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coiild spare. We see in the picture that one 
of the boys had to wear the dothes of a girl. 

What could Sir Isumbras do to please 
God ? He did what many men did in those 
days, he got ready to travel hundreds of 
miles to Jerusalem, where he would kneel 
before the holy place where Christ was 
buried. With his sword he cut a cross on 
his bare shoulder. Then with his wife and 
^ildren he set out. They had only one 
horse left, so they took it in turns to ride, 
and as they might not take any food with 
them they had to beg for it as they went 
along. Sometimes, when no houses were near, 
they had nothing but berries to eat and they 
were forced to drink water from the streams. 
Soon after they set out they came to a wide, 
shallow river which stopped their way. Sir 
Isumbras carried the two eldest boys across 
the ford on his horse and placed them under a 
bush of broom to play with the flowers, while 
he went back for his wife and youngest son. 
In the picture we see that the poor children 
have been gathering sticks to make a Are, 
and that their little feet are bare. Wliile the 
knight went back across the ford for his 
wife and youngest Son, a huge lion carried 
off the eldest boy into the deep forest and an 
enormous leopard carried off the second son. 

How sad were the hearts of the knight 
and lady at the loss of their two sons, and 
how bitterly did the youngest boy weep 
when he knew that he had lost his dear 
brothers I After many days they reached 
the shore of a sea where seven hundred ships 
were anchored. The captain of these ships 
was king of the Saracens, who were enemies 
of all men who loved Christ. 

"Come with me. Sir Knight,” said the 
king, "and I will give you and your family 
great treasure." 

How could Sir Isumbras do such a dreadful 
thing! Boldly he answered, "I fight for 
my Lord the King of Heaven." 

Then the Saracen king seized the lady and 
carried her away, leaving the knight alone 
with his son. But before the lady was 
carried off, she gave Sir Isumbras a red cloak 
with much goM wrapped up in it, and said to 


him, "Do not fear, my dear husband, ! imdwj 
we shall meet again. Follow me if you dm,";’ 

As the knight stood gazing out to sek' 
watching the ship which held his lady, a - 
fierce unicorn rushed at the youngest boy 
and carried him away with lightning speed, ' 
and an eagle swooped down from the sky and v 
flew away with the red cloak and the gold, ; i 

Sir Isumbras was now alone in the world, 
but he did not yet lose heart. He went to 
work for a blacksmith, and in his spare time 
made for himself a new suit of armour. 
There came a day when he needed the 
armour, for the Saracens descended on the - 
land, and he had to fight to help the Chris- 
tians. In the battle he was sorely wounded, 
but when he grew well again he put on the 
dress of a palmer and for seven years 
wandered as a pilgrim in the Holy Land. 
Now at last, when he was no longer proud, 
great good fortune came to him. 

" As he sat about midnight 
There came an angel fair and bright 
And brought him bread and wine.” 

"Palmer,” said the angel, "it is well with 
thee, the King of Heaven greeteth thee, and 
thy sin is forgiven." 

Hearing this good news the knight rose 
joyfully and at once set out on his travels. 
At last he reached a fair castle where lived a 
kind queen who gave a gold florin, food and 
shelter to every poor man who came there. 
This queen was really the wife of Sir Isum- 
bras, but they did not know each other, for 
the lady wore a crown and the knight a 
palmer’s cloak. One day the knight climbed 
a lofty cliff and greatly to his surprise he 
found an eagle’s nest in which was the same 
red cloak that his wife had given him seven 
years before. He carried it to the castle 
and could not keep back the fears as he 
thought of his wife and sons. 

When the queen saw Sir Isumbras appear, 
carrying the red cloak, she knew at last, who 
he was. "My husband 1” she cried joyfitlly, 
as she fell into his arms. After this happy / 
meeting, husband and wife ruled togetibw^,^ 
as king and queen of the land. \ 
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ff^^Sotae time afterwards a Saracen army 
;;^me against the new king. He and his 
:! .tnen were hard pressed in the battle, when 
'suddenly there appeared in their ranks 
three unknown knights. One rode a lion, 
the second a leopard, while the third was 
.mounted on a unicorn. With the help of 
thiese strangers Sir Isu^bras was able to 
win the battle. When it was over, the 
. strangers made themselves known as the 
knight's lost sons, now grown into strong 
young men. What feasting there was that 
night in the castle, and what happy talk 


and laughter passed between Sir Isumbras 
and his wife and their three long-lost sons I 

Sentence making. 

1. Tell why Sir Isumbras is riding with 
his two children. 

2. Tell why the little boy has a bundle 

of sticks on his back. " 

3. Tell what happened when Sir Isumbras 
went to fetch his wife and the youngest 
child. 


4 . A FLOOD 
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A FtOOD 
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I T nmy be necessary in some schools to 
have a short preliminary talk with the 
dase about rivers and floods, for in 
majority of the, class 


will not have seen a river. Most of them, 
however, will have seen a lake or a large 
pond, and they will know that these are full 
after heevy rain. They will know, too, 
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how the rain water rashes along in , the 
street gutters after heavy rain. 

Let the children examine the picture (No. 
144 in the portfolio) in silence, and then 
invite them to tell all they can about it. 
The following points should be observed: the 
season of the year (thwe are no leaves on 
the trees); the signs of the flood — ^the sub- 
merged fields marked by the fence, the hay- 
stacks in the water, the river lapping the 
windows of the houses, the willow trees 
almost covered; perhaps the cradle floated 
away from a door as the flood rose, or it may 
have floated out of a window; how the cradle 
being made like a wooden box was able to 
float; the happiness of the baby contrasted 
with the fear of the kitten which is mewing; 
the man in the punt hastening to the rescue; 
the way in which he moves his punt against the 
running stream; the type of houses and 
surrounding country suggest that the child 


belongs to a farm labourer or a farmer; ih^ 
rushes and the jug— peirhaps it cofiiadi^ 
milk. 

There is no particular story connected 
with the picture, but the children may 
invent one. They can give names to the 
child, the man and woman, and the kitten. 
They will almost certainly suggest that 
the child was saved and taken back to its 
mother. Some of the children may remem- 
ber how Moses was put in a cracUe on the 
water. 

Let one of the class demonstrate with a 
map pole how the man is panting. 

Sentence making. 

1. Tell how the cradle got into the water. 

2. Tell how the man saved the baby. 

3. Tell what the mother did when her 
baby was taken home. 


6. OUTWARD BOUND 


L et the children examine the picture 
(No. 145 in the portfolio) in silence, 
and then invite them to tell all they 
can about it. The following points should 
be observed : the toy ship is sailing under the 
rocky arch "outward bound" for the sea 
beyond; the ship has been made from a 
wi^ut shell and a feather, probably the 
feather of a gull or other sea bird; the 
children are in a cave, there is a hole in the 
roof through which light comes; the children 
have probably been bathing ; there are 
several cockle shells lying about ; they intend 
to go fishing; one basket probably holds bait, 
and the other food. 

Boys, especially, will delight in telling 
about their own fishing experiences. Invite 
them to make a walnut boat at home, or 
bring shells to school and make them into 
boats during a handwork lesson. 

There is no special story connected with 
this lecture and th«%fore the diildien can 
allow their imaginatkms freerein. Let them 
put themselves in the {daces of these, two 


little girls, and make up the day’s doings. 
Pretend that they slept together in the tiny 
bedroom of a cottage by the sea. When they 
woke up and found the sun shining they 
talked together eagerly and determined to 
spend the day by the sea. Describe the 
dresses they put on and how they did their 
hair; what nice things they packed for 
lunch; how they dug up some worms from 
the garden and put them in their bail 
basket; bow they skipped over the sands 
till they found this beautiful cave; what 
^ells they picked up; what fun they had 
while bathing; how they ate their lunch 
and watdred the tide creeping in higher 
and higher, and how they inade their little 
boat and set it on the dancing iHter. .What 
wiU happen to the tiny vessel ? 

Sentence maUiig. 

X. Tell how you would go fishing. 

2. Tell how the girls mafle'^th^. boat. 

3. TeU why yon like the ? 
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THE TEACHING OF POETRY 


mBODiioiKa 

Valoa nH poetry.>~t^ implant in children 
a love of good poetry is one of the highest 
fasks that a teacher can undertake. The 
study of poetry tends to elevate character, 
to develop a love of truth, beauty, music 
and rh3^m, and to awaken emotions which 
inspire high thoughts and noble deeds. 

These qualities are exercised only 
indirecOy on the mind of the reader. The 
appeal of poetry is such a delicate, intan- 
gible, wayward thing, that it needs handling 
with the utmost care and understanding 
by the teadier in the school. All joy in 
poetry is destroyed by insistence on the 
learning of pieces that mean nothing to the 
child; by making difficult or wearying 
exercises of poems; by lack of explanation; 
or by explanation overdone, which reduces 
the pure music to a jingle of commonplace 
words, and blurs or disfigures the exquisite 
pictures painted by the poet. 

Choice of poems.— Many of the difficulties 
in the teaching of poetry are overcome in 
this book, and teachers who study the 
pages following will find valuable assistance 
offered them in their work of introducing 
poetry to the pupils of the primary school. 

It is obvious that the same poems wiU 
not appeal to all, so a wide choice is offered. 
Every poem included is excellent of its 
kind. Furthermore, all of these poems 
mean something to the child. They will 
stimulate his imagination, excite his amuse- 
mrat. rouse his sense of right and wrong, 
, soothe him with famOiar rhythms and 
c„beauty of sound, or delight him with stirring 
. ‘imrrative. Rightly introduced, not one of 
ir^^ese poems but will touch a chord of 
J^ii^Mponse in a child's heart. The older poems 
l^aye stood the test of time, and have become 


firmly established favourites through genera* 
tions of young people; the modem poems 
have been put to the test, and children’s 
love for them is indisputable. 

It is necessary thus to blend the old with 
the new from the beginning of the pupils' 
adventufe into the realm of poetry. Child- 
hood does not change through the ages. 
Primitive poetry, and the old folk rhymes 
that delighted little mediaeval children, 
still hold their own with to-day’s rising 
generation, and to omit these from the 
pupils' anthologies is to rob them of priceless 
gems, and impoverish the childr^’s mental 
storehouses of treasure. Modem poetry 
for children takes its place beside these 
favourites. In choosing from this selection, 
the teacher may be assured that he will 
not find unsuitable, deep-thinkin|f poems 
clothed in apparently easy language, whose 
matter is completely beyond the pupils’ 
grasp. Yet though the poems are simple, 
their poetry is without exception good, 
and will educate the children to prefer 
the best in literature, and unconsciously 
avoid the ugly and insincere. 

Hints on teaching.— In the actual teaching 
of the poems, it is wise for the teacher to 
read the poem first aloud, "with feeling and 
appreciation," as though the poet himself 
were speaking to the class. After that, 
each poem will unfold itself in its own way. 
The main theme will engross the pupils 
first, and they can open out their minds 
upon it. General questions, as suggested 
in the notes, will lead up to appreciation 
of the more subtle points, and clear away 
clouds of misunderstanding. It is a common 
mistake on the part of the teacher to assume 
that the child understands too much. The 
reading of "My Shadow" (Robert Louis 
Stevteis<»i) often conveys nothing whatever 
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of its meaning to a young child, who has 
never stopped to ponder o\cer ^ own 
shadow, and though perhaps quick to 
observe lights and colours, is a total stranger 
to the movements, or existence even, of 
shadows. There may also be confusion 
of words. One child, after learning the 
little text, "Set a watch, O Lord, before my 
n^outh, and keep the door of my lips,” 
protested stoutly that her daddie only set 
his watch beside her ear, “becatise I can’t 
hear .it in front of my mouth.” On the 
other hand, although the meaning of the 
poem must be made clear, the music and the 
spirit felt, to dissect it further is to kill 
its attraction for the child, and weary him 
of it. Moreover, in killing the delight in 
one poem, the teacher runs a risk of destroy- 
ing tlie child’s enthusiasm for all poetry. 
As in teaching songs, the intricate details 
and the learning by heart must never be 
done to death. Questions other than those 
in the notes added to the poems will, of 
course, arise spontaneously from children 
and teacher during the lessons, but it is wise 
to avoid technicalities. 

The pupils should read the poems aloud 
many times in the course of a lesson, pausing 
over, or repeating, special parts under dis- 
cussion, and it is an advantage to allow 
them free self-expression afterwards, in the 
form of writing, drawing, or handwork of 
some description. 

In the higher forms, the pupils should 
occasionally study poems silently, and write 
answers to questions set in the notes, either 
with or without reference to the poem 
itself. Tliis is useful as a change of method, 
and also it is a sure way of finding out and 
correcting individual mistakes. It should 
never completely take the place of the oral 
lesson, however. It is always good for the 
members of a class to hear spontaneous 
opinions from each other; and spirited oral 
renderings of the poetry will infuse life 
into words that are dust and ashes to some 
youthful minds which become acquainted 
with them only through the medium of the 
. text. Poetry also is specially suitable for 


reading aloud, as songs ^ for dnf^ng* 
partly oral "corrective” leswn that follows' 
written exercises can never present the poem 
to the child in such glowing colours as it 
might have worn had its introduction.' 
been oral; added to which, the oral poetry 
lesson is one of the best for protnoting 
understanding between teacher and pupils, . 
and making of the many units one harmon- 
ious whole. 

Bedtation. — ^After the pupils have read 
the poems aloud and silently, and have 
understood them as fully as possible, they 
should select the ones they like best for 
memorising and recitation. It is wise to 
devote a portion of every poetry lesson to 
this important work, and occasionally a 
whole lesson may be profitably spent in 
hearing recitation. There are generally a 
few bright youngsters eager to be heard 
first, and their performances quickly awaken 
the enthusiasm of those who are more diffi- 
dent. To most children, reciting and hear- 
ing recitation give delight, and a little 
encouragement produces earnest and joyous 
work. The pupils should be at pains to 
render the poetry as perfectly as possible 
in expression, speech and manner. 

When hearing the recitation, therefore, 
stand the child well back from the class, 
and allow no one a copy of the poem for 
reference. This is a performance for voice 
and ear. Aim first at distinctness. It is 
not gained by shouting, but by opening the 
throat and shaping the mouth correctly. 
The voice production should be effortless, 
and may be assisted by the practice of 
simple breathing exercises before the reci- 
tation lesson. Children are, of course, 
imitative, and in their habitual modes of 
speed! copy those of their kindred and 
playmates, so that the difficulties of pro^ 
nundation vary with the district and the 
environment of the chUd. Incorrect pnn 
nundation gives " caew ” for cow, " owver ” 
for over, and " thet ’’ or " thut ” for that. 
We also have "whyal” for whale, remih- 
Ucent of the, dass-visit to jfhe Zoo, 
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in answ’to the question, '* Which 
of you «aw the bison? " " Please sir, do you 
! ‘ mean the bison what we washed our hands in ? ’ ' 
; ..Exercises on vowels will help the children 
“to correct the faults in their accent. They 
^ould say many times slowly, m . .00, 
m . . 0, m . . aw, m .. ah, m .. ay, m .. ee, 
humming the initial letter. Other good initial 
letters are " 1 " and '‘r”. Consonants are 
sometimes carelessly slurred, sometimes 
omitted, and sometimes over-emphasized. 
The children should say arctic, not “artic”, 
longing not ‘Tong-ging”, laughing not 
"larfin"' or "laffin"', little, not "U’l" or 
" littul ”. Exercise the consonants by adding 
them afterwards to the vowel sounds thus; 
m . . oon, m . . oan, m . . om, m . . oot, 
m . . oai, m . . art, and so on. 

Besides being distinct, recitation should 
also be expressive. In order to bring out 
the meaning of a poem the child must first 
thoroughly understand and appreciate it; 
for this reason it is wise to let him select 
his own poems for recitation. He should 
be encouraged to deliver his chosen pieces 
to the class with all the natural expression 
and gesture at his command. Faults of 
affectation or indolence should be firmly 
corrected. The "singsong” voice should be 
discouraged, also the misplaced emphasis 
on unimportant words and phrases, as in : — 

“ More neatly than the little boys 
Who do it on the land.” 


The gesture should rei^esent spontaneous 
emotion and be as untrammelled as possible. 
For instance, it is not desirable to point 
with the finger in the following verse : — 

'* I have a little shadow. 

That goes in and out with me.” 

The boy with the squeaky shoes in Do You 
Ever? would naturally walk about, but do 
not encourage any spinning round in the 
“ tragic story " of the sage’s pigtail. Self- 
expression in tone can be developed by 
practising words suggestive of their meaning, 
such as, "cheerily", "wearily." 

" The silent snake goes creepy-creep I " 

" Call him loudly; wake! wake up!” 

Beat out strongly marked rhythjns on the 
desks, or read the poem stressing the strong 
beats all through without thinking of the 
words. When reciting, the rhythm of the 
verse should never be lost. 

In conclusion, all pupils of the primary 
school, from the lowest forms upwards, 
should have their own anthologies for private 
reading. From these they can select 
favourite poems for their notebooks, or even 
favourite verses or lines. They should 
memorise a number of short poems rather 
than one or two long ones, and also be 
encouraged to compose poems of their 
own. 


SIXTY POEMS FOR THE FIRST YEAR’S 

COURSE 


T here is a sdection of poems suitable 
for the lowest forms of the primary 
scdiool. The poems have been chosen 
for the simple excellence of their poetry, 
and for their appeal to the child-mind. 
.Btisy modem verse and the stand^d favour- 


ites of little children are placed side by side. 
These are the first flowers along the pathways 
leading into the fair land of poetry. Children 
who pluck them will wish to continue their 
journey into this delightful country, where 
there is beauty to uplift their thoughts, to 
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brighten and enrich their lives, and make 
the world for them a lai^ger and fairer place. 

The poems are divided into five sections. 
Appreciative notes, short explanations, and 
suggestions for dramatic expression, are 
attached to the poems, and may prove 
useful to the teacher when presenting them 
to the class. 


NUBSEBT BHYMES 



The North Wind 

The north wind doth blow 
And we shall have snow. 

And what will the robin do then, 
poor thing ? 

He’ll sit in a bam 
And keep himself warm. 

And hide his head under his wing, 
poor thing 1 

A 

Note . — Here is a picture of winter, as a 
child knows it — biting wind and snow. 
How does the little robin face it ? He has 
no warm fire or thick overcoat. Where 
does he go ? What is a bam ? Little birds 
fluff out their feathers for warmth, and turn 
their heads from the cruel wind. What does 
robin do with his head? When you say 
the verses, try to put all you feel into' the 
words "poor thing." Why should we have 
snow when the north wind blows ? 


The Crooked Man 

There was a crooked man 
Who walked a crooked mile. 

He found a crooked sixpence 
Beside a crooked stile. 

He had a crooked cat 
Which caught a crooked mouse. 

And they all lived together 
In a little crooked house. 

Note . — ^Why does this rhyme make you 
laugh ? Sa}dng words many times over does 
not always sound amusing. What about 
"Up, up, and up the fairies go ringing"? 
Try it with other words, and say whether 
they sound funny, or heavy, or dancing. 
Try to say "crooked" with a different voice 
in every line. Draw a crooked picture of the 
crooked man at home uith his crooked cat. 

Solomon Grundy 

Solomon Grandy, 

Bora on Monday, 

Christened on Tuesday, 

Married on Wednesday, 

Took ill on Thursday, 

Worse on Friday, 

Died on Saturday, 

Buried on Sunday, 

So that was the end of Solomon Grundy. 



Note . — ^How long did Solomon Grundy 
live? What does "christened" mean,?. 
The long line of poetry at the end slows 
down the mu.sic. Is this right or wrong ? 
Why ? What do 3 rou think ^lomon Grund^!' 
was like ? Draw him. , . . 
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Kng a song of sixpence, 

A pocket full of rye, 

Four-and-twenty blackbirds ■ 

Baked in a pie. 

When the pie opened 
The birds began to sing. 

Was not that a dainty dish 
To set before a king ? 

The king was in his counting-house 
Counting out his money, 

The queen was in the parlour 
Eating bread and honey. 

The maid was in the garden 
Hanging out the clothes, 

By came a little bird 
And pecked off her nose. 

Note . — ^This poem is lively and bright, and 
full of movement. The birds, king, queen 
and maid are all busy. What is each doing ? 
What is rye ? What did the king have to 
eat ? The parlour was the queen’s sitting 
room. How do you know ttet the queen 
liked honey ? Why do many children like 
honey ? Draw a picture of the maid. 



Thebe Was An Ou> Woman 

There was an old woman, as I've heard tell, 
\;Sbe went to the market, her eggs to sell ; 
^e wept to the market ^ on a market day, 
she fell asleep m the king’s highway. 


There came by a pedlar, whose name was 
Stout, 

He cut her petticoats all rotmd about; 

He cut her petticoats up to the knees, 

Which made the old woman to shiver and 
freeze. 

When the little woman first did wake. 

She began to shiver and she began to shake. 
She began to wonder and she began to cry: 

“ Oh, deary, deary me, this is none of 1 1 

“But if it be I, as I do hope it be, 

I’ve a little dog at home and he’ll know me; 
If it be I, he’ll wag his little tail. 

And if it be not, he’ll loudly bark and wail.’’ 

Home went the little woman all in the dark. 
Up got the little dog. and he began to bark; 
He began to bark, and she began to cry, 

“ Oh, deary, deary me, this is noneiof 1 1 ’’ 

Note . — The charm in this rhyme is its 
amusing little story. What is a pedlar? 
Why did the little woman think that she was 
somebody else ? What, do you think, made 
the little dog bark at her ? The poem is full 
of music. It has been set to a pretty tune, 
and you should sing it. Notice that the 
beginnings of some of the lines are song 
twice. This makes the tune stay in your 
mind. “The king’s highway’’ is the main 
road to the town. Have you ever been to 
a market? What have you seen there? 
Why did the little woman shiver when she 
woke up ? 

A Farmer Went Trotting 

A fanner went trotting upon his grey mare, 
Bumpety, bumpety, bump I 
With his daughter behind him so rosy and fair, 
Lumpety, lumpety, lump I 

A raven cried croak and they all tiunbled down, 
Bumpety, bumpety, bump 1 
The mare broke her knees, and the fanner his 
crown, 

Lumpety. lumpety. lump 1 
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Note . — First read this poem, stressing the 
strong beats all through, without thinking 
of the words. Thus you feel the trot of the 
mare running through it. What is a mare ? 
How do you know that the farmer's daughter 
was plump ? Say the first verse in a Uvely 
way. The second is full of trouble. Try to 
croak like a raven, and make it sotmd 
startling! "The mare broke her knees,” 
means that she grazed or scratched them. 
What was the farmer's crown ? 



The Gallant Duke of York 

There was once a Duke of York who was 
made a general, and who was put at the 
head of an army of ten thousand men, 
but this general never won a battle. He 
took his soldiers from one place to another, 
and that was all that he ever did with them. 
Many people laughed at this Duke, and 
somebody made up this rhyme about him: 

The gallant Duke of York, 

He had ten thousand men; 

He led them up to the top of a hill. 

And he led them down again. 

When they were up, they were tip. 

And when they were down, they were down. 
And when they were only halfway up, 

. They were neither up nor down. 

Note . — There is marching in these lines. 
Try singing them when you are walking, and 
you will feel their swing. Which lines do 
you think are amusing ? What is the name 
of our present Duke of York ? What is his 
father's name ? 


The Bells of London 

Gay go up and gay go' down. 

To ring the bells of London town. 
Halfpence and farthings, 

Say the bells of St. Martin's. 
Oranges and lemons. 

Say the bells of St. Clement's. 
Pancakes and fritters. 

Say the beUs of St. Peter's. 

Two sticks and an apple, * 
Say the bells of Whitechapel. 

Kettles and pans. 

Say the bells of St. Ann's. 

You owe me ten shillings — 

Say the bells of St. Helen's. 
When will you pay me ? 

Say the bells of Old Bailey. 

- \Wien I grow rich. 

Say the bells of Shoreditch. 

Pray when will that be ? 

Say the bells of Stepney. 

I am sure I don’t know, 
Says the great bell of Bow. 


Note . — The merry chatter in this rhyme 
sounds like the clatter of beUs. How many 
chimes of bells are talking ? Try to make 
your voice different for each chime. Choose 
girls and boys with suitable voices for the 
different chimes — a very high voice for a 
light chime, and a deeper voice . for the 
bells of Old Bailey. What did the bells of 
St. Helen’s say ? Which chime do you like 
best ? 
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Kikg of Spain’s DAUGHTEir 

I had a little nut tree, 

Nothing would it bear 
But a silver nutmeg 
And a golden pear. 

The King of Spain’s daughter 
Came to visit me. 

All for the sake 
Of my little nut tree. 

I skipped over the water, 

I danced over the sea. 

And the birds in the air 
Couldn’t catch me. 

Note . — ^This is the song of a dainty and 
happy little sprite. The first verse is full 
of colour. The second should be said with 
pride and delight. The third tells of the 
way in which a child shows happiness. 
Dramatise it — skipping about the room. 
When does mother use nutmegs ? What is 
a king’s daughter called ? 


I Saw a Ship a-Sailing 

I saw a ship a-sailing, 

A-sailing on the sea. 

And, oh I it was all laden 
With pretty things for me. 

There were comfits in the cabin. 

And apples in the hold; 

The sails were made of silk, 

And the masts were made of gold. 

The four-and-twenty sailors 
That stood upon the decks. 

Were four-and-twenty white mice 
With chains about their necks. 

'The captain was a dupk, 

With a packet on his back; 

And when the ship began to move 
The captain said, " Quack 1 Quack 1 


Note . — Here is mystery! A wonderful 
ship sails in, with presents for us. What 
are they ? Where is the hold ? Make a 
painting of this pretty ship. Comfits are 
sugary sweets. \^at was the captain of 
the ship ? What sailors were on board ? 


There Was a Little Man 

There was a little man and he bad a little gun. 
And his bullets were made of lead, lead, lead; 
He went to the brook, and saw a little duck. 
And shot it through the head, head, head. 

He carried it home to his old wife Joan, 

And bade her a fire to make, make, make. 

To roast the little duck he had shot in the 
brook. 

While he went to fetch the drake, dr^ke, drake. 

The drake was a-swimming, with his curly tail, 
The little man made it his mark, mark, mark I 
He let off his gun, but he fired too soon ; 
And the drake flew away with a "Quack! 
quack ! quack I ’’ 

Note . — ^This is a jolly little song, with 
singing rhymes. Pick out these rhymes. 
"Quack” should copy "mark.” How is a 
drake different from a duck ? Why did 
the little man fail to kill the drake ? 


When I Was A Bachelor 

When I was a bachelor, I lived by myself. 
And all the bread and cheese I got, I put 
upon a shelf; 

The rats and the mice did lead me such a life, 
I had to go to London to get myself a wife. 
The streets were so bad, and the lanes were 
so narrow, 

I had to bring my wife home in a wheelbarrow ; 
The wheelbarrow broke, my wife had a fall, 
Down tumbled wheelbarrow, little wife and all. 

Note . — Here is a rhyme full of delightful 
nonsense. What is a bachelor? What do 
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you think the rats and mice did ? What is 
a wheelbarrow? Where did the bachelor 
go to find a wife ? What happened to her ? 
Why did not the gentleman bring his wife 
home in a carriage ? 


The Mulberry Bush 

Here we go round the mulberry bush. 
The mulberry bush. 

The mulberry bush. 

Here we go round the mulberry bush. 
So early in the morning. 

This is the way we wash our clothes. 
Wash our clothes, 

Wash our clothes. 

This is the way we wash our clothes. 
So early Monday morning. 

This is the way we iron our clothes, 
Iron our clothes, 

Iron our clothes. 

This is the way we iron our clothes. 
So early Tuesday morning. 

This is the way we scrub the floor. 
Scrub the floor. 

Scrub the floor. 

This is the way we scrub the floor. 

So early Wednesday morning. 

This is the way we mend our clothes. 
Mend our clothes. 

Mend our clothes. 

This is the way we mend our clothes. 
So early Thursday morning. 

TUs is the way we sweep the house. 
Sweep the house, 

Sweep the house. 

This is the way we sweep the house, 
Sp early Friday morning. 

This is the way we bake our bread. 
Bake our bread. 

Bake our bread. 

This is the way we bake our bread. 

So early Saturday morning. 


This is the way we go to church. 

Go to church. 

Go to church. 

This is the way we go to church, 

So early Sunday morning. 

Note . — ^This nursery rhyme lends itself to 
action work, ^y each verse slowly ox . 
quickly as the action suggests. Mend our 
clothes" is a quiet verse; "scrub” is a lively 
one. Which day is washing-day ? Which 
is the day for cleaning the house ? What 
little worm is fond^of the mulberry bush ?* 


Simple Simon 

Simple Simon met a pieman 
Goii^; to the fair. 

Said Simple Simon to the pieman, 

"Let me taste your ware.” 

Said the pieman to Simple Simon, 

"Show me first the penny." 

Said Simple Simon to the pieman, 

"Indeed, I have not any.” 

Simple Simon went to see 
If plums grew on a thistle. 

He pricked his fingers very much, 

\^ch made poor Simon whistle. 

Simple Simon went a-fishing, 

For to catch a whale. 

All the water he had got 
Was in his mother’s pail 

Simple Simon made a great 

snowball. 

And brought it in to roast. 

He laid it down before the fire, 

And soon the ball was lost. 

Note . — ^Here we have the story of a very • ' 
silly boy. How many silly things did , 
Simple Simon do ? What is a fair ? Wb4t . v. 
should we say instead of "ware”? What •' 
happened to the snowbsdl? What is a 
whale ? 
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; ' Milking Pails 

Mary's gone a-milking, 

A rea, a ria, a roses, 

Mary's gone a^milking. 

Gentle sweet mother o' mine. 

Take your pails aUd go after her, 

A rea, a ria, a roses, 

Take your pails and go after her, 
Gentle sweet daughter o* mine. 

Buy me a pair of new milking pails, 
A rea, a ria, a roses. 

Buy me a pair of new milking pails, 
Gentle sweet mother o* mine. 

Where's the money to come from, 

A rea, a ria, a roses. 

Where's the money to come from, 
Gentle sweet daughter o* mine ? 

Sell my father's feather bed, 

A rea, a ria, a roses. 

Sell my father's feather bed, 

Gentle sweet mother o' mine. 

What's your father to sleep on, 

A tea, a ria, a roses, 

What's your father to sleep on, 
Gentle sweet daughter o' mine ? 

Put him in the truckle bed, 

A rea, a ria, a roses. 

Put him in the truckle bed, 

Gentle sweet mother o' mine. 

What are the children to sleep on. 

A rea, a ria, a roses. 

What are the children to sleep on, 
Gentle sweet daughter o' mine ? 

Put them in the pig sty, 

A rea, a ria, a roses. 

Put them in the pig sty, 

Gentle sweet mother o' mine. 

What are the pigs to lie in, 

A rea, a ria, a roses. 

What are the pigs to lie in, 

^ G^th su^ed daughter o’ mine ? 


Put them in the washing tubs, 

A rea, a ria, a roses. 

Put them in the washing tubs, 

Gefttle sweet mother o' mine. 

What am I to wash in, 

A rea, a ria, a roses. 

What am I to wash in. 

Gentle sweet daughter o' mine ? 

Wash in the thimble, 

A rea, a ria, a roses. 

Wash in the thimble. 

Gentle sweet mother o’ mine. 

Thimble won't hold your father's shirt, 
A rea, a ria, a roses. 

Thimble won't hold 5^our father's shirt, 
Gentle sweet daughter o' mine. 

Wash in the river, 

A rea, a ria, a roses. 

Wash in the river. 

Gentle sweet mother o' mine. 

Suppose the clothes should blow away, 
A rea, d ria, a roses. 

Suppose the clothes should blow away, 
Gentle sweet daughter o' mine ? 

Set a man to watch them, 

A rea, a ria, a roses. 

Set a man to watch them. 

Gentle sweet mother o’ mine. 

Suppose the man should go to sleep, 

A reUf a ria, a roses, 

Suppose the man should go to sleep. 
Gentle sweet daughter o’ mine ? 

Take a boat and go after them, 

A rea, a ria, a roses, . 

Take a boat and go after them, 

Gentle sweet mother o* mine. 

Suppose the boat should be upset, 

A rea, a ria, a roses. 

Suppose the boat should be upset, 
Gentle sweet daughter o’ mine ? 
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Then that would be an end of you, 

A tea, a ria, a roses. 

Then that would be an end of you, 
Genlle sweet mother o' mine! 

Note . — ^This poem is full of sweet music. 
Are there any rhymes ? What makes the 
music? You will find it in the singing of 
the lines twice over, in the pretty words, 
and in the running 
together of words 
beginning with the 
same letter. There 
are two very differ- 
ent people speaking. 
Choose children like 
these people, to 
speak to each other. 
One should be quiet 
and gentle, and 
the other active 
and noisy. One is 
timid. The other 
is bold. A truckle 
bed is a small, low 
bed on wheels. 
What does the 
daughter want from 
her mother ? Why 
is the mother un- 
willing to give her 
what she wants ? 
What wouldhappen 
if the boat were 
upset ? 

Here are two riddles in rhyme: 

A RIDDLE 

As I was going to St. Ives, 

I met a man with seven wives; 

Each wife had seven sacks. 

Each sack had seven cats. 

Each cat had seven kits; 

Kits, cats, sacks and wives. 

How many were there going to St. Ives ? 

Answer. One. 


My Little Sister 

I have a little sister; 

They call her Peep, Peep. 

She wades in the water 
Deep, deep, deep; 

She climbs the mountains. 

High, high, high— 

Poor little sister I 
She has but one eye. 

Answer. A star. 

Note . — ^The first is good practice for clear 
speaking, in a jolly voice. The second is a 
tiny song. When does a star seem to wade 
in the water ? Why do you think the star 
is called "Peep”? * 


THE WORLD ABODllD US 



May Day 

Children specially delight in the poems ' 
of this section because they deal with the 
flowers, the birds, the tiny creatures and 
other wonders of nature. 

Many years ago one of the joUiest days in. 
the country was May Day, the first day of 
May. The hedges were then covered with 
May blossom, and these the children - 
gathered and made into a garland. They. . ^ 
carried it from house to house singing their . ^ 
songs and hoping to receive some pennies for ; 
showing a beautiful garland. The following 
poada is a country rhyme s^ as the .ch^:ii^^|, 
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used to sing about May Day. Country There is a flow of water in ‘Mk, 

people like to hear the cuckoo, because he poem. Itismadeby the lovely word sail** 
comes from warm lands in early spring to Say the first three lines many times, with a 
tell us that our warm days of summer will light voice for the "clouds that sail." What ' 
soon be here. does "bridges heaven" mean? What ii 

the name of " the bow that bridges heaven " ? 
Good morning, lords and ladies, it is the first Why is it prettier than the bridges over the> 
of May; rivers? Draw a picture of the scene, and 

We hope you’ll view our garland, it is so colour it. 
sweet and gay. 


The cuckoo sings in April, the cuckoo sings 
in May, 

The cuckoo sings in June, in July she flies 
away. 

*The cuckoo drinks cold water to make her 
sing so clear. 

And then she sings Cuckoo I Cuckoo 1 for 
three months in the year. 

I love my little brother and sister every day, 
But I seem to love them better in the merry 

month of May. Country Rhyme* 

Note . — This poem has a dance-around-the- 
Maypole swing to it. Say it quickly, and 
make your voice dance too, A garland is a 
wreath of flowers, which the children hung 
on a pole. During which months does the 
cuckoo sing ? Why has she a clear voice ? 
Why should the month of May make children, 
loving to each other ? 


Boats Sail On The Rivers 

Boats sail on the rivers. 

And ships sail on the seas ; 

But clouds that safl across the sky. 

Are prettier far than these. 

There are bridges on the rivers, 

As pretty as you please ; 

But the bow that bridges heaven. 

And overtops the trees, 

And builds a road from earth to sky. 

Is prettier far than these. 

ChrisHna Rossetti* 


The Stately Lady 

I saw a stately lady 
In a green gown, 

When the moon was shooting 
Silver arrows down. 

And the stately lady 
In her gown of green. 

Made the sweetest curtsey 
I had ever seen. 

"Little lovely lady, 

You must be a queen, 

In your yellow satin 
And your gown of green. " 

But the stately lady 
Bowed her gracious head, 

" I was made a tulip, 

Not a queen," she said. 

Flora Sandstrdm, 

Note, — The Stately 
Lady is a poem of fancy. 

Have you seen the moon 
"shooting silver arrows 
down"? You will find 
that this lady wa.s 
stately, but she was not 
proud — ^she was modest. 

What colours would you 
need to paint a picture 
of the stately lady? 

What is a curtsey ? 
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White Fields 


In the winter time we go 
Walking in the fields of snow; 

Where there is no grass at aU; 
Where the to^f every wall, 

Every fence, and every tree. 

Is as white as white can be. 


Pointing out the way we came, 

— Every one of them the same — 

All across the fields there be 
Prints in silver filigree; 

And our mothers always know. 

By the footprints in the snow. 

Where it is the children go. 

James Stephens. 

Note . — Say this poem in a tiny voice, 
because of the soft snow. What are "prints 
in silver filigree” ? How docs mother know 
where the children have gone? Name six 
words that rhyme with snow. Is there really 
“no grass at all" ? What has happened to 
it ? Why do you love the snow ? 



The May Song 

Spring is coming, spring is coming, 
Bir<fies, build your nest; 

Weave together straw and feath^, 
Doii^ »ch your best. 


Spring is aiming, spring is coming. 
Flowers are coming too; 

Pansies, lilies, daffodillies, 

Now are coming through. 

Spring is coming, spring is coming, 

AU around is fair; 

Shimmer and quiver on the river, 

Joy is everywhere. 

We wish you a happy May. 

Note . — This song used to be sung on 
May Day, by the children of Oxfordshire. 
What signs have they seen of the coming 
of spring ? How are the birds getting 
ready? Give the names of the early 
flowers. Do you know any other spring 
flowers ? The river seems to have wakened 
from sleep just as the flowers have done. 
SunUght is shining on it, and its waters 
tremble as if alive. What can’ you some- 
times find in the river in spring time ? 

The Duck 

If I were in a fairy tale. 

And it were my good luck 
To have a wish, I’d choose to be 
A lovely snow-white duck. 

When she puts off into the pond 
And leaves me on the brink, 

She wags her stumpy tail at me, 

And gives a saucy wink. 

Which says as plain as words could say 
I'm safe as safe can be. 

Stay there, or you wiU drown yourself. 
This pond was made for me. 

She goes a-sailing to and fro. 

Just like a fishing-boat. 

And steers and paddles aU herself. 

And never wets her coat. 

Then in the water, upside down, 

I've often seen her stand. 

More neatly than the little boys 
Who do it on the land. 
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And best of all, her children are 
The ducklings, bright as gold, 

Who swim about the pond with her 
And do as they are told. 

EditA King. 

Note . — ^Here is a jolly study of Mrs. Duck. 
She is very proud of all she can do on the 
water. Children would like to be able to 
do the same. What things does she do ? 
Why does Edith King wish she were a duck ? 
What can a duck do better than a boy ? 
Which picture in this poem could you draw 
best ? Of what colour are ducklings ? The 
duck does not “wet her coat" because her 
feathers are a little oily, and the water nms 
off them. What is a "stumpy tail" ? 
What do "steers" and “paddles" mean ? 



Jack Frost 

Look out I look out I 
Jack Frost is about I 
He’s after our fingers and toes; 


And, all through the night, , , 

The gay little sprite . 

Is working when nobody knows. 

He'll climb each tree. 

So nimble is he. 

His silvery powder he’ll shake; ' 

To windows he'll creep. 

And while we’re asleep, 

Such wonderful pictures he'll make. i 

Across the grass 
He’ll merrily pass. 

And change all its greenness to white; 
Then home he will go. 

And laugh, “Ho t ho ho 1 

What fun I have had in the night I ” 

Cecily E. Pike. 

Note . — Jack Frost is the spirit of youth. 
He is full of fun, loves to be always busy, 
and has his finger in everybody’s pie. Which 
verse would you say softly ? Which is a 
merry verse ? Where does he make his 
pictures ? Why does he laugh ? What is 
his “silvery powder"? What does he do 
to the grass ? What does " nimble ” mean ? 

A Friend in the Garden 

The next poem is about A Friend In The 
Garden. You must read to the very end 
of the poem before you find out who this 
friend is. You will be greatly surprised. 

He is not John the gardener. 

And yet the whole day lopg 

Employs himself most usefully. 

The flower-beds among. 

( 

He is not Tom the pussy-cat. 

And yet the other day, * 

With stealthy stride and glistening eye, ' ' 
He crept upon his prey. 

He is not Dash the desir old dog. 

And }ret, perhaps, if you 

Took pains with him and petted him. . 
You’d come to love him too. 
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; ; * Ilex's ilot a Blackbird, though he chirps. 
And though he once was black ; 

And now he wears a loose grey coat. 

All wrinkled on the back. 

He's got a very dirty face, 

And very shining eyes ! 

He sometimes comes and sits indoors; 
He looks — ^an<J^p'f'aps is — wise. 

But in a sunny flower-bed 
He has his fixed abode ; 

He eats the things that eat my plants — 
He is a friendly toad. 

Juliana Horatia Ewing. 

Note . — ^Why is the toad a friend of the 
gardener? Do you know any things that 
eat plants ? How does pussy walk ? What 
do you think was pussy's "prey" ? Where 
does the toad spend most of his time ? 



The Ladybird 

Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home ! 

The field mouse has gone to her nest; 

The daisies have shut up their sleepy gold 
eyes, 

And the bees and the birds are at rest. 

Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home ! 

The glowworm is lighting her lamp; 

The dew's falling fast, and your fine speckled 
wings 

Will flag with the close-clinging damp. 

Ladybird, ladybird, fly away home ! 

The fairy bells tinkle afar, 
sMake haste, or they'll catch you and harness 
you fast 

With a cobweb to Oberon's car. 

Charlotte T, Smith. 

Note . — Unless you live in the country, you 
will not know who was the glowworm that 


lighted her lamp to guide the ladybird home, 
A glowworm is a curious beetle that lives in 
damp banks. In the evening the 6nd of its 
tail glows like a tiny lamp. From a distance 
the lamps look like twinkling stars. 

Oberon was king of the fairies. His car 
was drawn through the sky by butterflies, 
which were harnessed to it by silken threads. 
The poet tells the Ladybird to hurry home, 
or the fairies will catch her and make her 
draw the car. 

Why must the ladybird fly away home ? 
What is the colour of a daisy's eye ? Which 
creatures have gone to bed ? What might 
the dew do to the ladybird's wings ? How 
are the ladybird's wings described in the 
poem ? Draw a picture of Oberon. 

Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star 

Twinkle, twinkle, little starf 
How I wonder what you are I 
Up above the world so high - 
Like a diamond in the sky. 

When the blazing sun is gone. 

When he nothing shines upon, 

Then you show your little light, 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night. 

Then the traveller in the dark 
Thanks you for your tiny spark. 

He could not see which way to go 
If you did not tremble so. 

In the dark blue sky you keep. 

And often through your curtains peep. 
For you never shut your eye 
Till the sun is in the sky. 

As your bright and tiny spark 
Lights the traveller in the dark, 

Though I know not what you are. 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 

Jane Taylor. 

Note . — In this poem we feel the beauty of 
the star, and the power of its tiny spark to 
comfort the lonely traveller. What is "the 
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dark blue sky" said to be like^ What good 
work does the star do ? W^y is the star 
like a diamond ? A star is not really tiny. 
Why does it seem tiny to us ? 

The Silent Snake 

The birds go fluttering in the air. 

The rabbits run and skip, 

Brown squirrels race along the bough, 

The May flies rise and dip; 

But, whilst these creatures play and leap. 
The silent snake goes creepy-creep I 

The birdies sing and whistle loud. 

The busy insects hum, 

The squirrels chat, the frogs say "croak I " 
But the snake is always dumb. 

With not a sound through grasses deep 
The silent snake goes creepy^creep 1 

Anon. 

Note , — Any boy or girl who reads well 
will love to say this little poem. The 
verses begin brightly, but how will you 
recite the last lines ? Pick out words that 
sound exactly as they mean. May flies play 
over the rivers in May, and live only a day. 
How is the snake different from the other 
creatures ? Which other creatures are 
spoken of ? How do they talk ? 



Baby Seed Song 

Little brown brother, oh I little brown brother. 
Are you awake in the dark ? 

Here we lie cosily close to each other: 

Hark to the song of the lark ! 


"Waken 1" the larfe says; "waifc^ anil 

you; '' '.t.flT; 

Put on your green coats and gay, 

Blue sky will shine on you, sunshine carei^ ; 
you— 

Waken 1 *tis morning — 'tis May ! " 

Little brown brother, oh I little brown brother, 

What kind of flower will you be ? 

Til be a poppy— all white, Uke my mother; ^ . 

Do be a poppy like me. 

What ! ^ You're a sunflower ? How I shall 
miss you 

When you've grown golden and high ! 

But I shall send all the bees up to kiss you; 

Little brown brother, good-bye I 

E, Nesbit, 

Note , — ^This is a beautiful little poem in 
which the tiny brown seeds in the earth are 
spoken of as brown babies. They are just 
waking from sleep. What has wakened 
them ? What kind of seed is the little one 
talking ? What joys are in store for him ? 
What promise does he make to his "little 
brown brother" ? 

Grasshopper Green 

Grasshopper Green is a comical chap; 

He lives on the best of fare. 

Bright little trousers, jacket and cap. 

These are his summer wear. 

Out in the meadow he loves to go, 

Playing away in the sun ; 

It's hopperty, skipperty, high and low, 
Summer's the time for fun. 

Grasshopper Green has a quaint little house ; 
It's under the hedge so gay, 

Grandmother Spider, as still as a mouse, 
Watches him over the way. 

Gladly he's caUing the children, L know. 

Out in the beautiful sun ; 

It's hopperty, skipperty, high and low. 
Summer's the time for fun. 

Anon, ,, 

Note , — Have you ever seen a grasshoppw* ? • ; 
It is a curious creature with very long hind 




Cock {The Cock Is Crowing) 
Toad {A Friend In The Garden) 
Footprints {iVhite Fields) 
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legs. Here is a picture of one. In the 
country one can often hear the grasshoppers 
chirping in the meadows. But they do not 
sing like birds. They make their shrill noise 
by rubbing their hind legs against their 
wing covers. Grasshopper Green having long 
hind legs can dance "hopperty, skipperty, 
high and low." How does the grasshopper 
dance ? What " fare " do you think he eats ? 
What is the colour of his suit ? Where does 
he live ? Why does Grandmother Spider sit 
"as still as a mouse" ? What will she have 
for supper ? 


ONCE UPON A TIME POEMS 



The Cock Is Crowing 

The cock is crowing, 

The stream is flowing. 

The small birds twitter. 

The lake doth glitter. 

The green field sleeps in the sun. 

The oldest and youngest 
Are at work with the strongest ; 
The cattle are grazing. 

Their heads never raising; 

There are forty feeding like one. 

W, Wordsworth, 


Note , — ^The joy of life is in this poem, and 
a love of beauty. What is each one doing 
in the glorious sunshine ? How does the long 
middle line help the words ? What does 
"grazing" mean ? 



The Huntsmen 

Three jolly gentlemen. 

In coats of red. 

Rode their horses 
Up to bed. 

Three jolly gentlemen 
Snored till mom. 

Their horses champing 
The golden corn. 

Three jolly gentlemen, 

At break of day, 

Came clitter-clatter down the stairs 
And galloped away. 

Walter de la Mare. 


Note . — In this poem the music gallops along, 
and makes one feel how fine it would be to 
wear a bright red coat and ride on a horse. 

WTiich line sounds like horses galloping ? 
What does 
"champing " 
mean? 

When 
did the 
huntsmen 
get up ? 

What 
are the 
huntsmen 
called ? 

J. 
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Kitty and Mousie 

Once there was a little kitty, 

White as the snow; 

In a bam she used to frolic 
Long time ago. 

In a bam a little mousie 
Ran to and fjp, 

For she heard the little kitty 
Long time ago. 

Two black eyes had little kitty, 

Black as a sloe; 

And they spied the little mousie 
Long time ago. 

Four soft paws had little kitty, 

Paws soft as snow; 

And they caught the little mousie 
Long time ago. 

Nine pearl teeth had little kitty, 

All in a row; 

And they bit the little mousie 
Long time ago. 

When the teeth bit little mousie, 
Mousie cried out, '' Oh ! " 

But she slipped away from kitty 
Long time ago. 

E, Prentiss, 

Note , — How is this pretty kitty described ? 
‘‘Long time ago" at the end of every verse 
is like the refrain of a song. Different 
children should say it, many times, in many 
voices. The poem becomes exciting in the 
middle, but ends quietly. What does " black 
as a sloe" mean? Which words rhyme 
with "ago"? What were kitty's teeth 
like ? What were her paws like ? What is 
a bam ? What did mousie do at last ? 

The Two Rats 

He was a rat, and she was a rat. 

And down in one hole they did dwell; 

And both were as black as a witch's cat, 
r And they loved one another welL 


He had a tail, and she iiad a tail. 

Both long; and curling, and line; 

And each said, "Yours is the finest tail 
In the world excepting mine." 

He smelt the cheese, and she smelt the cheese, 
And they both pronounced it good ; 

And both remarked it would greatly add 
To the charms of their daily food. 

So he ventured out, and she ventured out, 
And I saw them go with pain: 

But what befell them I never can tell, 

For they never came back again. 

Note , — This poem is very amusing, because 
the rats copy each other. Describe them. 
What does "pronounced" mean ? What is 
a witch? Why did they "venture out"? 
What do you think happened to them ? 


The Three Little Pigs 

The Three Little Pigs were very foolish 
little pigs, as you will find out when you 
read the story about them. 

A jolly old sow once lived in a sty. 

And three little piggies had she; 

And she waddled about saying, "UmphI 
umph ! umph ! " 

While the little ones said, "Wee ! wee I" 

"My dear little brothers," said one of the 
brats, 

"My dear little piggies," said he, 

"Let us all for the future say, ‘Umph! 
umph I umph I ' 

'Tis so childish to say, ' Wee 1 wee 1 ' " 

Then these three little pigs grew skinny and 
lean, 

And lean they might very well be; 

For somehow they couldnH say, "UmphI 
umph 1 umph I " 

And they wouldn't say, "Weel wee! 
wee!" 
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So after a time these little pigs (tied. 

They all died of felo-de-se ; 

From trying too hard to say, "Umph! 
umph ! umph 1 " 

When they only could say, “Wee I wee 1 ’* , 
Moral 

A moral there is to this little song, 

A moral that’s easy to see; 

Don’t try while yet young to say, “Umph 1 
umph ! umph 1 ’’ 

For you only can say, “Wee ! wee ! ’’ 

Sir Alfred A. Scott-GaUy. 

Note. — The little pigs starved till they 
died because they worried so about saying 
" Umph I umph ! umph ! ’’ and they had no 
time to eat their dinner and tea. When a 
person dies by his own action he is called a 
felo-de-se. Suppose you say you will not 
eat an}rthing imtil you can talk like a man, 
what will happen ? What is a mother pig 
called ? How did she walk about ? How 
did the little pigs become different? The 
“moral” is the teaching of the poem, which 
tells us what we may learn from the story of 
these three little pigs. What wrong thing did 
the little pigs do ? 

Good Night and Good Morning 

A fair little girl sat under a tree, 

Sewing as long as her eyes could see; 

Then smoothed her work, and folded it right. 
And said, “ Dear Work, Good Night ! Good 
Night 1” 

Such a number of rooks came over her head. 
Crying, “Caw I caw 1 ” on their way to bed; 
She said, as she watched their curious flight, 
“little black things. Good Night! Good 
Night!” 

The horses neighed, and the oxen lowed; 

The sheep's “Bleat ! bleat ! ” came over the 
road; 

All seeming to say with a quiet delight, 
“Good little girl. Good Night ! Good Night ! ’’ 


She did not say to the stin, “Good Night 1 " 

Though she saw him there, like a ball Qf 
light;' 

For she knew he had God’s time to keep 
All over the world, and never could sleep. . 

The tall pink foxglove bowed his head — 

The violets curtsied and ivent to bed; 

And good little Lucy tied up her hair, ' 
And said, on her knees, her favourite prayer. 

And while on her pillow she softly lay 
She knew nothing more till again it was day: 
And all things said to the beautiful sun, 

“ Good Morning I Good Morning I our work 
is begun ! ” 

Lord Houghton, 

Note . — ^This is not a lively poem. Its long 
lines have a peaceful music in them, to suit 
the evening time, and the gentle little girl. 
The poem should be said smoothly. Lucy 
loved everything she saw and did, and so 
everything loved her. What was the sun 
doing while Lucy slept ? Describe Lucy. 
What did Lucy say to her work ? What 
did the rooks and sheep say ? Which 
flowers went to sleep ? How did all things 
greet the morning sun ? 

Mustard and Cress 

Perhaps I had better tell you something 
about Mustard and Cress. If you go to a 
seed merchant and buy two-pennyworth of 
mustard seed or two-penn 5 nvorth of cress 
seed, you can plant the seed in your garden 
and make a letter of your name come up 
“green and bonny." With a stick mark 
out the first letter of your name like capital ! 
B;put the seeds rather thickly in the marks 
and cover them with a little soth In a few 
days the plants will come up making a 
pretty green B. 

Elizabeth, my cousin, is the sweetest little 
girl. 

From her eyes like dark blue pansies, to her , 
tiniest golden curl ; ,, 
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jit do not use her great long name, but simply 
call her Bess, 

And yesterday I planted her in mustard and 
in cress. 

My garden is so narrow that there's very 
little room, ^ 

But rd rather have ner name than get a 
^ hollyhock to bloom ; 

And before she comes to visit us with Charley 
and with Jess, 

She'll pop up green and bonny out of mustard 
and of cress. 

Norman Gale. 

Note . — How can you spell Elizabeth in 
four letters ? What does Norman Gale 
mean when he says that his cousin Elizabeth 
will pop up green and bonny ? 

What colour was Elizabeth's hair ? WTiat 
were her eyes like ? Have you a hollyhock 
in your garden? What grows in your 
garden ? What do we do with mustard and 
cress ? 


The Boy With The Little Bare Toes 

Here is a very funny story about The Boy 
With The Little Bare Toes. He felt so very 
happy in his bare feet as he ran along the 
wet grass down the meadow. Then, like 
all little boys, he wanted to climb a tree, so 
up he went and found a big hole. Was 
there money in the hole ? Or was there 
honey in the hole ? Oh no ! but something 
far nicer than these. And then such a funny 
thing happened — ^but you must read the 
poem to find out what it was. 

.'He ran all down the meadow, that he did. 

The boy with the little bare toes. 

The flowers they smelt so sweet, so sweet. 
And the grass it felt so funny and wet 
And the birds sang just like this — chereep! " 

And the willow trees stood in rows. 

F '‘Hoi hoi" , 

the boy with the little bare toes. 


Now the trees had no insides — how funny ! 

Laughed the boy with the little bare toes. 
And he put in his hand to find some money 
Or honey — yes, that would be best — oh, best ! 
But what do you think he found, found, 
found ? 

Why, six little eggs all round, round, round, 
And a mother-bird on the nest, 

Oh, yes ! 

The mother-bird on her nest. 

He laughed, "Ha! ha!" and he laughed, 
"He! he!" 

The boy with the little bare toes. 

But the little mother-bird got up from her 
place 

And flew right into his face, ho ! ho I 
And pecked him on the nose, " Oh ! oh ! " 
Yes, pecked him right on the nose. 

"Boo! Bool" 

Cried the boy with the little bare toes. 

F. W. Harvey. 

Note . — What did the birds sin^ to this 
little boy ? What other words sound like 
birds' notes ? What did the little boy find 
in the hole ? Why did the mother-bird 
peck him ? What did he do then ? 



A Tragic Story 

There lived a sage in days of yore, 

And he a handsome pigtail wore; 

And wondered much and sorrowed more 
Because it hung behind him. 

He mused upon this curious case, 

And swore he’d change the pigtail’s place, 
And have it hanging at his face. 

Not dangling there behind him. 
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Says he, "The mystery I've found — 
ni turn me round ’’ — ^he turned him round; 
And round and round, and round and round, 
But still it hung behind him. 

Then round and round, and out and in, 

All day the puzzled sage did spin ; 

In vain — ^it mattered not a pin — 

The pigtail hung behind him. 

And though his efforts never slack, 

And though he twist, and twirl, and tack, 
Alas I still faithful to his back, 

The pigtail hangs behind him. 

W. M. Thackeray. 

Note . — A sage is a very wise man. Was 
this man really a sage ? Is the poem really 
a tragic story ? We see that the clever 
poet is laughing at his sage, while pretending 
to be sorry for him. This makes us laugh, 
too. Which words describe the sage’s move- 
ments ? Why was he puzzled ? What was 
he trying to do ? Why did he want his 
pigtail in front ? Why is it better for a 
pigtail to hang behind ? Find the words 
which rhyme in this poem. Which lines 
help us to see the sage spinning round ? 



MISCEIiLANEOTTS P0EBI8 

The Ferryman 

" Ferry me across the water. 

Do, boatman, do." 

" If you’ve a penny in your purse. 
I’ll ferry you." 

" I have a penny in my purse. 

And my eyes are blue: 

So ferry me across the water. 

Do, boatman, do." 

" Step into my ferry-boat. 

Be they black or blue. 

And for the penny in your purse 
I’ll ferry you." 

Christina G. Rossetti. 

Note . — ^This poem dances like a boat on 
the water. Boys and girls should take parts 
in saying it, with actions. What do you 
notice about the rhymes ? This plan makes 
the poem simple, and one whole, as it is 
meant to be. A ferry-boat passes to and 
fro over a river. How much did the ferry- 
man charge for the crossing ? Which line 
is pleading ? 



The Scissor-Man 

Sing a song of Scissor-men, 

" Mend a broken plate. 

Bring your knives and garden shears, 
rU do them while you wait. 
Buzz-a-wuzzt Buzz-a-wuzz 1 
Fast the wheel or slow. 

Ticker Tacker ! Ticker Tack I 
Rivets in a row." » 

Sing a song of Scissor-men, 

Sitting in the sun, 
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Sing it when the day begins, 

Sing it when it's done. 

Be it hard or be it soft, 

Here’s a jolly plan; 

Sing to make the work go well, 

Like the Scissor-man. 

J^adeleine Nightingale. 

Note,— Which words imitate the sounds 
made by the scissor-man at work ? The 
poem has a lively swing. Which Nursery 
Rhyme has the same tune ? 

How can we all be like the scissor-man ? 
What goods will he mend ? What will he 
sharpen ? How long will he take ? 



Song For A Ball-Game 

Bounce ball I Bounce ball I 
One — two — three. 
Underneath my right leg 
And round about my knee. 
Bounce ball 1 Bounce ball I 
Bird — or — bee 
Flying from the rose-bud 
Up into the tree. 

Bounce ball 1 Bounce ball 1 
Fast — ^you — ^go 
Underneath my left leg 
And round about my toe. 
Bounce ball I Bounce ball ! 

Butt — er — fly 
Fl5dng from the rose-bud 
Up into the sky. 

Bounce ball I Bounce ball ! 

You — can't — stop. 

Right leg and left leg 
Round them both you hop. 


Bounce ball I Bounce ball 
Shy — ^whitc — dove, 

Tell me how to find him. 

My own true love. 

Wilfrid Thorley. 



Note. — Learn this poem, and try to sing 
it while you are bouncing your ball. The 
music hops just like a bouncing ball. Wliich 
letter begins many of the words ? Why ? 
To what creatures does the happy little girl 
sing while she bounces her ball ? 

The Little Lord Jesus 

Away in a manger, no crib for a bed, 

The little Lord Jesus laid down His sweet 
head. 

The stars in the bright sky looked down 
where He lay — 

The little Lord Jesus asleep on the hay. 

The cattle are lowing, the baby awakes, 

But little Lord Jesus no crying He makes. 

I love Thee, Lord Jesus ! look down from the 
sky. 

And stay by my cradle till morning is nigh. 

Be near me, Lord Jesus, I ask Thee to stay 
Close by me for ever and love me, I pray; 
Bless all the dear children in Thy tender care, 
And fit us for Heaven, to live with Thee there. 

From the German, 

Note, — This is a beautiful little German 
cradle-song, singing of Jesus in His poor 
manger, and asking Him to protect other 
little children as helpless as He once was. 
What is the meaning of no crib for a bed " ? 
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Which line should be only whispered ? 
What sounds woke the little Lord Jesus from 
sleep ? What docs ‘'lowing" mean ? How 
docs the poem tell us that Jesus was a good 
little baby ? 

Matilda Jane 

Matilda Jane, you never look 
At any toy or picture book ; 

I show you pretty things in vain, 

You must be blind, Matilda Jane. 

I ask you riddles, tell you tales. 

But all our conversation fails ; 

You never answer me again, 

I fear you're dumb, Matilda Jane. 

Matilda, darling, when I call 
You never seem to hear at all; 

I shout with all my might and main, 

But you're so deaf, Matilda Jane. 

Matilda Jane, you needn't mind, 

For though you're deaf and dumb and blind. 
There's someone loves you, it is plain, 

And that is me, Matilda Jane. 

Lewis CarrolL 

Note , — Who do you think Matilda Jane 
is ? What things will she not do ? Try 
saying this poem to your own "Matilda 
Jane" and give her a big hug at the end. 
What does "dumb" mean? What does 
Matilda's mistress do to try and make 
Matilda hear her? What is "conversa- 
tion " ? Why does their conversation fail ? 
What riddles do you know ? 

Choosing Shoes 

New shoes, new shoes. 

Red and pink and blue shoes. 

Tell me, what would yow choose, 

If they'd let us buy ? 

Buckle shoes, bow shoes, 

Pretty pointy-toe shoes, 

Strappy, cappy low shoes; 

Let's have some to try. 


Bright shoes, white shoes. 
Dandy-dance-by-night shoes— 
Perhaps-a-little-tight shoes, 

Like some ? so would I. 

^ BUT 

Flat shoes, fat shoes, 
Stump-along-like-that shoes, 
Wipe-them-on-the-mat shoes, 

That's the sort they'll buy. 

ffrida Wolfe, 

Note , — ^A child is in need of some new 
shoes, so is taken to the shop. She wishes 
she could choose her own. What sort 
would she buy then ? She cannot think of 
one word alone to describe the pretty shoes, 
so what does she do to tell you what they 
are like? What does "dandy" mean? 
The poem is dancing, dainty and light, 
until you reach the last verse. Then you 
must change your voice. What makes us 
laugh at the end ? Which shoes would you 
choose if you could ? Why do her parents 
buy "flat shoes, fat shoes" for their little 
girl ? 

Jack-Of-Tiie-Inkpot 

I suppose that sometimes, when you are 
writing with pen and ink, you make a blot 
on your book, or make your fingers black 
and inky. And then you feel cross. If it 
keeps on happening, perhaps you want to 
cry. But here is a poem which will help 
you to laugh about it. The poem is called 
Jack-of4he~Inkpot, It was written by Alger- 
non Blackwood, a clever author who knows 
a great deal about fairies. 

I dance on your paper, 

I hide in your pen, 

I make in your inkstand 
My little black den; 

And when you're not looking 
I hop on your nose, 

And leave on your forehead 
The marks of my toes. 
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When you're trying to finish 
Your '‘i" with a dot, 

I slip down your finger 
And make it a blot; 

And when you're so busy 
To cross a big "t," 

I make on the paper 
A little Black 

I drink blotting paper, 

Eat penwiper pie. 

You never can catch me, 

You never need try I 
I leap any distance, 

I use any ink. 

I'm on to your fingers 
Before you can wink. 

Algernon Blackwood, 

Note , — What does Jack call his house ? 
What does he eat and drink ? How quickly 
can he leap ? There is a large sea in the 
world called the "Black Sea," but it is not 
black as Jack's "Black Sea" is. What does 
Jack do with blotting paper ? What is a 
penwiper ? Name all the spots on which 
Jack jumps. 



Do You Ever ? 

In Do You Ever? the child pretends that 
he is grown up like father and wears very 
squeaky boots. You will see why he likes 
these boots when you read the poem. 

I'm walking up and down the hall. 

My shoes a happy squeaking make. 

It « a lovely noise ! I hope 
It's not because my new shoes ache. 

I walk to hear it when I can, 

Turning triy toes out, like a man. 

8 — VOL. X 


When I have children, I shall buy 
The squeakiest shoes that I can find 
And walk about the house, my hands 
Clasped close together tight behind. 

And when my cliildren hear, they'll say, 

" Here's Daddy coming home. Hurray I " 

Flora SandstrGm, 

Note , — Why does the child want to be 
grown up like father ? How does the child 
walk ? DcT you like squeaky shoes ? This 
poem swings along at a steady walk. Say 
it walking up and down like the boy in the 
picture. 



My Ship And I 

Sometimes a poem is jolly because it 
sounds jolly, and not because of the funny 
pictures in it. One of the joUiest poems 
ever written is My Ship And /, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson. The second stanza is the 
jolliest of all, for it makes us feel that we 
are sailing on the vessel that "goes a divie- 
divie-dive." 

O it's I that am the captain of a tidy little 
ship, 

Of a ship that goes a-sailing on the pond; 
And my ship it keeps a-tuming all around 
and all about; 

But when I'm a little older, I shall find the 
secret out 

How to send my vessel sailing on beyond. 

For I mean to grow as little as the dolly at 
the helm. 

And the dolly I intend to come alive: 
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And with him beside to help me, it's a-sailfaig 
I shall go, 

It's a-sailing on the water, when the jolly 
breezes blow 

And the vessel goes a divie-divie-dive. 

0 it's then you'll see me sailing through the 

rushes and the reeds, 

And you'll hear the water singing at the 
prow; 

For beside the dolly sailor, I'm to voyage and 
explore. 

To land upon the island where no dolly was 
before, 

And to fire the penny cannon in the bow. 

Robert Louis Stevenson, 

Note , — What will happen to my ship when 

1 sail it on the sea and the jolly breezes 
blow ? Why did Robert Louis Stevenson 
want to grow as little as the dolly ? What 
do you think a *‘tidy little ship" is ? How 
many are going a-sailing in the ship ? The 
prow is the front end of the ship. Why 
would the water sing round the prow ? 
Where is the ship sailing ? What are 
rushes and reeds? What does "explore" 
mean ? What will the captain do when he 
lands on the island ? 

A Christmas Visitor 

He comes in the night ! he comes in the night ! 

He softly, silently comes; 

While the little brown heads on the pillows 
so white 

Are dreaming of bugles and drums. 

He cuts through the snow like a ship through 
the foam, 

While the white flakes around him whirl; 
Who tells him I know not, but he findeth the 
home 

Of each good little boy and girl. 

His sleigh it is long, and deep, and wide; 

It will carry a host of things. 

While dozens of drums hang over the side, 
With the sticks sticking under the strings. 


And yet not the sound of a drum is heard, 
Not a bugle blast is blown. 

As he mounts to the chimney-top like a bird, 
And drops to the hearth like a stone. 

The little red stockings he silently fills, 

Till the stockings will hold no more; 

The bright little sleds for the great snow hills 
Are quickly set down on the floor. 

Then Santa Claus mounts to the roof like a 
bird, 

And glides to his seat in the sleigh; 

Not the sound of a bugle or drum is heard 
As he noiselessly gallops away. 

He rides to the East, and he rides to the West, 
Of his goodies he touches not one; 

He eateth the crumbs of the Christmas feast 
When the dear little folks are done. 

Old Santa Claus doeth all that he can; 

This beautiful mission is his; 

Then, children, be good to the little old man 
When you find who the little man is. 

George Cooper, 

Note , — This poem dwells on the kindness 
of Santa Claus. What kind things does he 
do ? The poem should be said slowly and 
softly, because Santa Claus moves very 
quietly. Why ? What kind of children 
will you be if you do not obey the last two 
lines ? What is a bugle ? Why is Santa 
Claus like a bird ? What is a sleigh ? Why 
does Santa Claus use a sleigh instead of a 
motor car ? What animals are supposed to 
puU his sleigh along? What presents has 
Santa Claus ever brought you ? 
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POEMS FAXBY AND FANCIFUL 



The Lamplighters 

When I am snug and cosy 
And all tucked up in bed, 

I’m not afraid; for, when it's dark, 

I hear the fairies tread. 

Their footsteps softly twinkle 
Up the blue velvet sky; 

They’re lighting up the fairy lamps — 
The little stars on high. 

Note . — In this poem the child feels that 
the light of the stars protects him through 
the night. WTiat pretty name does he 
call the stars ? Who are the lamplighters ? 
What is the sky said to be ? How does the 
child feel when in bed ? ^Tiy is he not 
afraid of the dark? Have you ever seen 
the lamplighter in your road ? What does 
he do ? 

If You See A Fairy Ring 

The following poem tells us about the 
Fairy Rings which we often see in the 
meadows. Some people say that the rings 
are made by the tiny feet of the fairies as 
they dance round and roimd in the moon- 
light. In one verse a fairy is called a tiny 
fay. You must step away on tiptoe when 
you see a ring where the fairies have been 
frolicking or playing, for if you do not you 
will spoil their magic. 


If you see a fairy ring 
In a field of grass. 

Very lightly step around. 

Tiptoe as you pass; 

Last night fairies^ frolicked here. 

And they’re sleeping somewhere near. 

If you see a tiny fay 
Lying fast asleep. 

Shut your eyes and run away. 

Do not stay to peep; 

And be sure you never tell. 

Or you’ll break a fairy spell. 

Note . — ^Why must you not tread on a fairy 
ring? What games do you think fairies 
play? Try to say the poem daintily, as 
it is about fairies. What should you do 
if you ever saw a fairy asleep ? Why must 
you never tell anybody? Where do you 
think you might find sleeping fairies ? 


Minnie and Winnie 

Minnie and Winnie 
Slept in a shell. 

Sleep, little ladies ! 

And they slept well. 

Pink was the shell within. 
Silver without ; 

Sounds of the great sea 
Wander’d about. 
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Sleep, little ladies ! 

Wake not soon ! 

Echo on echo 
Dies to the moon. 

Two bright stars 
Peep'd into the shell. 

" What are they dreaming of ? 

Who can tell ? " 

Started a green linnet 
Out of the croft ; 

Wake, little ladies ! 

The sun is aloft ! 

Lord Tennyson, 

Note, — Two little fairies have crept into 
a shell by the seashore for the night. What 
lines catch the sound of the waves rising 
and falling all night long ? What is a croft ? 
Who saw Minnie and Winnie asleep ? Who 
woke them up ? What colours would you 
need to paint a picture of their shell? 
Name six words that rhyme with shell. 
What song did the linnet sing ? What did 
the stars say ? 



Lady Moon 

Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you 
roving ? 

Over the sea. 

Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you 
loving ? 

All that love me. 


Are you not tired with roving, and iiever 
Resting to sleep ? 

Why look so pale and ;50 sad, as for ever 
Wishing to weep ? 

Ask me not this, little child, if you love me ; 
You are too bold. 

I must obey my dear Father above me. 

And do as Vm told. 

Lady Moon, Lady Moon, where are you 
roving ? 

Over the sea. 

Lady Moon, Lady Moon, whom are you 
loving ? 

All that love me. 

Lord Houghton. 

Note. — ^The music in this poem is like the 
rolling waves of the sea. Which line is a 
picture of the moon over the water ? What 
kind of voice should the moon have ? Try 
to speak her beautiful words exactly as you 
think she would say them. Whom does 
the moon love? What does "roving" 
mean ? The moon does not explain why 
she is always moving. Who guides her on 
her way ? 



The FairyJand The Bee 

The Fairy and The Bee tells a pretty 
story. In one place the fairy- is called a 
tiny sprite. The bee was very, very cross 
with her because she had sipped his honey 
from the flower. 

A fairy sat in a buttercup 
To rest for a little while; 

Her weary wings were folded up 
In quite the latest style. 
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The soft breeze rocked her tenderly 
Until she fell asleep; 

And, by and by, a hungry bee 
Came near enough to peep. 

He buzzed around the tiny sprite, 

As cross as cross could be 

To think a fairy should have sipped 
His honey fof her tea I 

Out came his sting, but just in time 
The fairy showed her head. 

And, when she raised her magic wand, 
The bee in terror fled. 

E.L. 

Note , — Can you tell the story in your own 
words ? Who rocked the fairy to sleep ? 
Why was the bee cross ? Why was the bee 
frightened ? 



The Cuckoo 

I suppose that you know what a naughty 
bird the Cuckoo is. She lays her eggs 
in the nest of another bird and never takes 
the trouble to look after her own eggs or 
her babies. But Rose Fyleman says that 
the fairies catch them sometimes and dock, 
or clip their wings, then — ^but that is a 
secret for you to find out I 

The Cuckoo is a tell-tale, 

A mischief-making bird; 

He flies to East, he flies to West 
And whispers into every nest 
The wicked things he's heard; 

He loves to spread his naughty lies. 

He laughs about it as he flies: 

*' Cuckoo,*' he cries, ** cuckoo, cuckoo, 

Ifs true, it*s true,** 


And when the fairies catch him 
His busy wings they dock, 

They shut him up for evermore 
(He may not go beyond the door) 
Inside a wooden clock; 

Inside a wooden clock he cowers. 

And has to tell the proper hours — 

** Cuckoo,'* he cries, ** cuckoo, cuckoo, 

It*s true, it* s true,** 

Rose Fyleman. 

Note , — What do the fairies do with the 
cuckoo when they catch him ? Why ? 
What is the cuckoo called in the poem ? 
How does he make mischief ? Is he sorry 
for this? What does “cowers" mean? 
What work must he do as punishment for 
his naughty ways ? Which is your favourite 
bird ? Have you ever seen a cuckoo clock ? 
When does the cuckoo come out of it ? (See 
blackboard sketch page 261.) ^ 



The Canary 

He used to be a fairy once, 

A little singing fairy; 

He would not work, he would not play. 

He only sat and sang all day — 

So now he's a canary. 

They sent him out of fairyland. 

They sent him here to me 

The day that I was six years old ; 

His little house of shining gold 
Hangs in the nursery. 

He’s taught me lots of lovely things 
I never should have guessed; 

He's told me what they say and do 

(They all have wings — it's really true) 
And how the Queen is dressed 
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He flits about the house at night 
A little lonely fairy; 

But nobody is there to see. 

And no one knows — excepting me — 
He’s not a real canary. 

Rose Fyleman. 

Note . — Supposing the fairy canary told 
you his secrets, what do you think he would 
say ? Why is he lonely at night ? Why 
was the fairy changed into a canary ? 
How old was the little girl when he came to 
her ? Where does he live ? What does he 
do in the daytime ? 



Queen Mab 

A little fairy comes at night, 

Her eyes arc blue, her hair is brown. 

With silver spots upon her wings. 

And from the moon she flutters down. 

She has a little silver wand, 

And when a good child goes to bed 

She waves her wand from right to left. 
And makes a circle round its head. 

And then it dreams of pleasant things,^ 

Of fountains filled with fairy fish. 

And trees that bear delicious fruit 
And bow their branches at a wish: 

Of arbours filled with dainty scents 
From lovely flowers that never fade ; 

Bright flies that glitter in the sun. 

And glowworms shinmg in the shade: 

And talking birds with gifted tongues. 

For singing songs and telling tales, 

And pretty dwarfs to show the way 
Through fairy hills and fairy dales. 

Thomas Hood. 


Note . — ^The Queen of. the fairies has a 
magic wand. What has it power to do? 
What lovely dreams have you ever had? 
Describe Queen Mab. The lines flow grace- 
fully because many words beginning with 
the same letter nm along side by side, such 
as “fountains filled with fairy fish." Can 
you find others ? What does Queen Mab 
do with her wand ? What are arbours ? 
What are hills and dales ? Of what pleasant 
things does a good child dream ? 


My Toys 

Read the poem. My Toys. When you 
come to the end of it, you will find the word 
imagine, and that line will help you to remem- 
ber what the word means. Instead of 
saying; "I’ll imagine them pla 5 dng,’’ you 
can say: "I’ll pretend they are playing.’’ 

I really believe, in the nighttime 
When I am asleep in my bed. 

That my toys get up out of their boxes 
And dance on the carpet instead ; 

For when I get up in the morning. 

They’re not where I put them at night ; 

I’m sure that the pistol goes popping — 
I’m certain the soldier-boys fight 1 

The old Noah’s Ark in the cupboard 
I know goes a-floating away. 

Till it reaches a moimtain of cushions. 
And there does it settle and stay; 

And the animals march out in order — 

The lion and leopard and bear: 

I wish that I wasn’t so sleepy. 

For I should so love to be there. 

The hununing top hums, I aUT certain. 
And spins near the nursery door; 

The marbles go hunting in couples. 

And go for a roll on the floor. 

The picture books jump from the table. 
With pages that flutter and fly. 

And the big yellow ball in the comer 
Goes creepily, creepily by I 
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I wish that I wasn’t so sleepy. 

For then I should stay up and see 
The toys that 1 keep in my cupboard 
Go jumping and hopping round me. 

Oh I it would be jolly to catch them, 

When they thought I was safely m bed; 
But as they don’t come when you watch 
them. 

I’ll imagine them flaying instead. 

Note , — Why can’t I see my toys dancing 
at night ? How does my big ball roll about ? 
Why must I pretend that my toys are 
playing ? Name all the things that the toys 
do, such as “ dance ” or ” hop,” Where does 
the Noah’s Ark sail ? What animals march 
out of the Ark ? What other wild animals 
do you know ? What toys have you at 
home ? 



Japanese Lullaby 


Sleep, little pigeon, and fold your wings, — 
Little blue pigeon with velvet eyes; 

Sleep to the singing of mother-bird swinging — 
Swinging the nest where her little one lies. 

Away out yonder I see a star, — 

Silvery star with a tinkling song; 

To tlie soft dew falling I hear it calling — 
Calling and tinkling the night along. 

In through the window a moonbeam comes — 
Little gold moonbeam with misty wings; 

All silently creeping, it asks, Is he sleeping — 
Sleeping and dreamingwhile mothersings? ” 

But sleep, little pigeon, and fold your wings — 
Little blue pigeon, with mournful eyes: 

Am I not singing ? — ^see, I am swinging — 
Swinging the nest where my darling lies. 

Eugene Field. 


Note , — With what pretty bird does this 
Japanese mother compare her baby ? What 
kind of eyes do you think are velvet eyes ? 
There is a lovely swing in these long lines. 
Of what does it remind you ? Find a line 
that is a good example of this. What verse 
sliould be said very softly? Which word 
describes the music of a star ? What does 
” mournful” mean? Draw a picture of a 
moonbeam "with misty wings”, like a fairy, 
and colour it. 


Wynken, Blynken, and Nod 

Wynken, Blynken and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe — 

Sailed on a river of misty light 
Into a sea of dew. 

"Where are you going, and what do you 
wish ? ” ^ 

The old moon asked the three. 

"We have come to fish for the herring-fish 
That live in this beautiful sea; 

Nets of silver and gold have we,” 

Said Wynken, 

Blynken, 

And Nod. 

The old moon laughed and sang a song. 

As they rocked in the wooden shoe ; 

And the wind that sped them all night 
long 

Ruffled the waves of dew; 

The little stars were the herring-fish 
That lived in that beautiful sea. 

^‘Now cast your nets wherever you wish. 

But never afeared are we ! ” 

So cried the stars to the fishermen three, 

Wynken, 

Bl3aiken, 

And Nod. 

All night long their nets they threw 
For the fish in the twinkling foam, 

Then down from the sky came the wooden 
shoe, 

Bringing the fishermen home; 
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'Twas all so pretty a sail, it seemed 
As if it could not be; 

And some folks thought 'twas a dream they 
dreamed 

Of sailing that beautiful sea; 

But I shall name you the fishermen three: 

Wynken, 

Blynken, 

And Nod. 

Wynken and Bl}mken are two little eyes, 
And Nod is a little head. 

And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 
Is a wee one’s trundle-bed; 

So shut your eyes while mother sings 
Of wonderful sights that be. 

And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock in the misty sea. 

Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen 
three — 

Wynken, 

Blynken, 

And Nod. 

Eugene Field. 

Note.— This is the story of a fairy voyage. 
What was the boat ? It sailed up and up 
on a moonbeam river, into the clouds. 
How many were in the boat ? What were 
they going to do? What fish were they 
after? What did the moon and the stars 
say to them ? What did this fairy voyage 
prove to be after all? The song has a 
rocking, sleepy swing. Draw a picture of 
the "fishermen three." 


The Rock-a-By Lady 

The Rock-a-By Lady from Hush-a-By Street 
Comes stealing; comes creeping; 

The poppies they hang from her head to her 
feet. 


And each hath a dream that is tiny and fleet— 
She bringeth her poppies to you, my sweet. 
When she firideth you sleeping I 

There is one little dream of a beautiful drum— 
"Rub-a-dub!” it goeth; 

There is one little dream of a big sugar-plum. 
And lo I thick and fast the other dreams come 
Of popguns that bang, and tin tops that hum, 
And a trumpet that bloweth I 

And dollies peep out of those wee little dreams 
With laughter and singing; 

And boats go a-floating on silvery streams. 
And the stars peek-a-boo with their own 
misty gleams ; 

And up, up, and up, where the Mother Moon 
beams. 

The fairies go winging! 

Would you dream all these dreams that are 
tiny and fleet ? 

They’ll come to you sleeping; 

So shut the two eyes that are weary, my 
sweet. 

For the Rock-a-By Lady from Hush-a-By 
Street, 

With poppies that hang from her head to her 
feet. 

Comes stealing; comes creeping. 

Eugene Field. 

Note.— This is a pretty fairy story told 
by a mother to her little one, to send it to 
sleep. "Sleep," she says, "and this lovely 
lady will visit you." The lady wears 
poppies, because their juice brings sleep. 
Of what will the baby dream ? What does 
peek-a-boo mean ? Which lines should be 
said softly and sleepily? Which words 
have a drowsy sound ? The- music of the 
second verse runs louder and faster. Why ? 



SKETCHES FOR THE BLACKBOARD 



Fairy Ring (If You See A Fairy Ring) 
Cuckoo Clock (The Cuckoo) 

Noab*8 Ark Lion (My Toys) 


Beb (The Fairy And The Bee) 
Fisherman (Wynkeut Blynken, And Nod) 




THE TEACHING OF NEEDLEWORK 

IN THE 

PRIMARY SCHOOL 





GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
FOUR YEARS’ COURSE 


PwHminaiy trainilft in needlework.— The be prepared to give the child absolute 
average child, upon becoming a member of freedom of choice with regard to what is to 
the primary department of an elementary be made, how it is to be made, the materials 
school Will have very little knowledge of chosen, and the time to be spent upon making 
needlework beyond the small amount which the article. Through this encouragement 
has been included in the handwork scheme the child will also gain a sense of responsi- 
of the infant school. This has probably bility towards the work in hand, a feeling 
taken the form of raffia work of various that whatever is being done must be finished, 
kinds, or woolwork on canvas, or, in fact, A good deal can be done, too, towards 
any occupation which involves the use of a imparting a love of colour, by the banishment 
needle and thread — thread meaning any of crude and poor colours, and by the wise 
medium used in conjunction with a needle, guidance of the child's taste in this direction, 
raffia, floss, wool, etc. # 

It is suggested, however, that a very great The maniimlation of materials.— The use 
deal might be accomplished in the infant of scissors is important, and prpvided the 
school towards the definite preparation of scissors cut well and are of the right size 
the child for the teaching it will receive in for the child, the muscles of the hand will 
the junior school, lliis preparation, how- be developed in a natural manner, so that 
ever, should be most informal as far as the later on in school and at home the child will 
child is concerned, although the work of the possess confidence in what is always to 
teacher must take the form of organised some people the most difficult task of 
thought tending to develop in the child “cutting out.” Articles to be made will 
certain qualities. readily suggest themselves to the teacher, 

and anything which involves the handling 
Faculties brought into play by the pte- of material, needles, thread and scissors can 
liminaiy work. — ^First of all the teacher be made without any formal instruction 
trains the sense of touch, by placing at the regarding stitches, seams or decoration, 
pupil’s disposal many kinds of materials in Continual help in needle threading, and also 
small pieces, by which she can learn terms encouragement to the child will be required, 
applied to textiles, such as rough, smooth, in order that she may move into the junior 
coarse, fine, thin, thick, dull and shining. school with a feeling of pleasure toward her 
Then there is the development of creative future needlework, 
power, which is very important. This is 

gained by letting the child make something— HaterialB tued in the primary school.— All 
what she likes and in whatever manner she materials used in the primary school should 
wishes— from these scraps of material. In be easily manipulated, soft but firm to the 
this way many a child becomes thrilled and touch, not so easily frayed as to be dis- 
absorbed, and finds sewing as attractive at agreeable to use, non-wiry, and of extremely 
school as at home, where, as everyone knows, good colours. The degree of texture must 
she finds the greatest possible delight in be carefully graded, from the coarse to the 
being allowed to sit and sew with other finer, no material of a finer texture than 
members of the family. The teacher must hoiland or zephyr being recommended for 

86s 
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formal needlework. The colours used should 
also have consideration; no harsh or crude 
colours should be allowed, and materials of 
a soft cream hue should be the first used. 
White material is recommended for use 
during the fourth year, and then it should be 
of coarse texture. 

Correspondingly, coarse thread should be 
used in conjunction with the material 
chosen, and again the choice of colours is 
important, in order that the child may be 
trained constantly to cultivate that good 
taste and artistic sense without which the 
most exact and fine needlework is wasted. 

This care in the selection and in the 
grading of materials, threads and colours, 
is very necessary; the eyes and the hands 
must be gradually accustomed to the close 
seeing and intricate handling which finer 
textures demand. The sizes of stitches must 
bear relation to the degree of coarseness of 
the texture upon which they are being sewn. 
By working along these lines the whole 
scheme will prove to be delightfully prac- 
tical, and will undoubtedly give great joy 
to both teacher and class. 

Personal deanliness. — In spite of numerous 
difficulties in this direction, cleanliness of 
the hands should be insisted upon, even if 
a few moments of a lesson seem to be wasted 
by taking children to wash their hands 
before allowing them to proceed with their 
needlework or knitting. The wise teacher 
may regard this as training in personal 
hygiene, and in the formation of clean habits 
of work This problem is easier to deal 
with in country areas, where there are fewer 
children in the school and where washing 
facilities appear to be easier. The idea of 
placing in the room a bowl of water and a 
towel, which are available for use by any 
and every child is distinctly horrible, but 
until every school possesses better facilities, 
this must needs continue. 

It would be an ideal arrangement if every 
room in which handwork or needlework 
is to take place were to have a fitted 
sink or bowl and tap, in order that running 


water should be available for the use of every 
individual (including the teacher) at all times, 

deanliness in work. — Care in looking after 
and storing needlework should be exercised 
from the very first lesson, when children 
should be provided with some sort of cover- 
ing for the desk or table at which they work; 
plain paper serves this purpose very well when 
a covering of material is not provided. 
Every child should, however, be given a bag 
known as a lap bag, which serves a double 
purpose, that of an apron, and also a bag 
into which the work is placed at the end of 
the lesson, all children being taught to fold 
the work carefully and neatly, before putting 
it away. The bags may easily be made by 
the children. . 

Desk covers and lap bags should be 
washed at least twice during the term; at 
half term and at the end of term. Storage 
facilities usually consist of baskets, boxes, 
or cupboard shelves, the last mentioned being 
preferable in many ways. Work stored in 
baskets is often mishandled, and quickly be- 
comes tumbled-looking, whereas it is easily 
placed on shelves and is easier to keep tidy. 
When new cupboards are requisitioned for 
this purpose, those with trays to draw out 
are recommended as being specially suitable, 

Lelt-handed children. — ^The needlework of 
children who are able to sew only with the 
left hand is often somewhat neglected, 
simply because the class teacher has not the 
time to devote to the individual needs of 
such children, who are unable to follow 
demonstrations, however clearly given. 

As it is unwise to insist upon the use of the 
right hand, the teacher must be prepared to 
teach the left-handed child individually by 
showing her methods of work, or by allowing 
her to pick up any knowledge she is able to 
acquire from her companions. A child of 
this type nearly always feels discouraged, 
and therefore may be unable to sew when she 
grows up. A simple device which is found 
distinctly helpful to both teacher and 
scholar, is for the teacher to place before 
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the child a stand meastiring about nine 
inches by seven inches — calendar, or 
photograph frame, will be quite convenient, 
if the face of it is covered with a sheet of 
paper of neutral colour to form a background. 
The back of the stand should face the child, 
while on to the front of it is pinned a small 
section of the work <i|pommenced, with the 
needle in the right-hand position for making 
a stitch. Opposite this and facing the child, 
is placed a mirror, which will reflect in it 
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the left-handed position for work, so that the 
child will be able to follow the working of 
the stitch for herself. 

This device may be used for the teaching 
of almost any simple process or stitch ; with 
intricate ones the necessary steps must be 
worked one at a time. Otherwise the 
teacher must use her own left hand in teach- 
ing left-handed children, and unless she has 
been trained to sew with both hands, great 
difficulty will be experienced. 


FOUR YEARS’ COURSE 


FIRST YEAR 

Type of pattern.— 

Squares and rectangles. 

Articles made. — 

Mats, doll's house carpets, curtains, doll’s 
bed covers. 

Articles for child’s own use, bags of all 
kinds, pincushions, desk covers, etc. 

Processes. — 

1. Fringed edges. 

2. Fringed ends, and sides neatened by 
turning hems, held in place by tacking stitch. 

3. Four sides neatened by turning hems, 
held in place by tacking. 

4. Four sides neatened by turning hems, 
held in place by running. 

5. Bag t5rpes of articles formed by 
joining two neatened pieces by oversewing, 
or by folding one piece and oversewing. 

Stitches.— 

X. Tacking for decoration. 

2. Tacking for holding hems. 

3. Running. 

4. Oversewing. 

5. Tacking and running to form simple 
decorative borders. 


Materials. — 

X. White paper. 

2. Slav crash. 

3. Unbleached calico of firm but soft 
texture. 

4. Fairly thick casement cloth. 

5. Thick zephyr. 

Threads. — i. Anchor floss. 

2. Coton h broder. 

3. Stranded cotton. 


SECOND YEAR 
Tyve of pattwn.- 

Adaptation of square and rectangular 
shapes, to make patterns of simple articles 
and garments having slanting lines and easy 
curves. 

Articles or garments made. — 

X. With convex, or outer, curves. — ^Egg 
cosy, tea cosy, oval cushion, tray cloth, 
doll's or baby’s bonnet. 

2. With concave, or inner, curves. 
—Feeders, pinafores, bags of all kinds. 

Experimental work . — ^Doll dressing. 
Knitting . — ^Various articles and doll’s 
clothes in plain and purl on two needles. 
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Processes.— 

1. Turning narrow (J inch) hems round 
outer curved edges. 

2. Facing with J inch tape along inner 
curved edges. 

3. Turning hems roimd inner curved 
edges. 

4. Sewing on bag handles, made of bands 
of hemmed strips of material. 

5. Sewing on tape for strings. 

Stitches.— 

1. Hemming. 

2. Adaptation of previous stitches to 
new requirements, decorative stitchery, etc. 

3. Simple decoration by means of stick 
printing alone, or outlined with stitches; 
or by line designs in running or darning. 

Materials. — 

As in previous year. Donkey-boy cloth. 
Dyed Russian crash. 

THIRD TEAR 

Type of pattern.— 

Patterns made by paper folding. 

Bought patterns for doll’s clothes, and 
for simple garments. 

Articles or garments made.— 

Pinafores, Magyar rompers and tunics for 
baby, one-piece drawers. 

Experimental work. — Making doll’s clothes, 
using bought patterns. 

Knitting. — ^Using simple cyclostyled or 
printed directions for vests, scarves, etc. 

Processes. — 

1. French seams. 

2. Half-inch hem to form a slot for the 
insertion of elastic. 

3. Neatening necks and ends of sleeves 
and legs by means of facings on the right side, 
cut to shape on the straight. 

4. Making and sewing on pockets. 

5. Fastenings — ^buttons, loops and cords. 

Stitchei. — 

X. Loop-stitch for several purposes. 


2. Back-stitch for occasional use. 

3. Decorative work— simple decoration 
to the child’s own designs, or to adapted 
transfers; using loop-stitch, back-stitch, 
cross-stitch, outline-stitch. 

Materials.— 

Any materials previously used. 


FOURTH YEAR 

Type of pattern. — 

Paper folding and bought patterns. 

Articles made. — 

Knickers, simple dresses for children from 
a bought pattern. 

Knitting . — Making articles to learn;— 
(a) Knitting on four needles, (b) Decreasing, 
(c) Turning heel, (d) Finishing flat toe. 

Articles such as: egg co.sy, doll’s or baby’s 
bonnet, purse or bag to ^w up. 

Processes. — 

1. Run and fell seam. 

2. Setting a gathered or pleated skirt on 
to a yoke or bodice (modem method). 

3- Crossway cutting, facing and binding 
with self or contrasting material. Back 
opening in a child’s dress. 

4. Fastenings— buttons and loops. 

5. Decoration — simple appliqu^ using 
plain and iig[ured material. 

Stitches.— 

Adaptation of those already leamt to new 
requirements. The use of running, hemming 
and loop-stitch for applying patches of 
colour according to design. 

Materials.— 

Those already used and also Tobralco, 
printed and check gingham, and zeph3rr. 

Needles size 7, and one strand of stranded 
cotton for finer work; No. 40 Sylko. 
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The aim of the teacher. — During this most 
important year in the child’s life there are 
certain fundamental principles of needlework 
to be learnt. Technique is not yet to be 
thought of, although if a child is found to 
ix)ssess this naturally, the wise teacher will 
do all in her power to encourage the acquisi- 
tion of a still higher technique, for it is often 
a sign of real talent which may aid the child 
in the choice of a career later. 

A grasp of fundamental principles cannot 
be naturally acquired, and therefore definite 
teaching of some, though not a great number, 
of these will be necessary. By "teaching" 
is meant some form of showing to a class, 
group or individual, the processes and 
stitches necessary for the making of garments 
and articles. 

Class teaching.— By "class teaching" is 
inferred demonstration, which necessitates 
the use of specially constructed apparatus 
large enough to be seen by the whole class 
at once. This method of teaching simple 
processes and stitches is strongly recom- 
mended for large classes of children of this 
age. At first the children work step by step 
with the teacher; and later on, when they 
are accustomed to demonstrations, the whole 
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process or stitch may be shown afid clearly 
explained and at once followed by a practice 
lesson. 

Group teaching. — Group teaching is suit- 
able for teaching the more difficult processes 
and stitches to small classes in rural schools, 
and for either the more forward, or the more 
backward pupils. The number of children 
in a group should be as many as can con- 
veniently see what the teacher is doing when 
she uses a piece of material of the same size, 
kind and shape as that upon which each 
child is working. The teacher must take 
care to explain as she works, and to leave 
nothing which needs explanation to the 
imagination of the children, for they quickly 
fall into the most slipshod habits of fastening 
on and off, joining thread, etc., if these points 
are not stressed at the time of the demon- 
stration. 

Individual teaching.— Individual teaching 
is not a particularly suitable method by 
which to show new processes or stitches to 
children, but it has often to be practised 
in rural or special schools. If this method is 
often used when dealing with a large class 
it leads to the formation of lazy habits in 
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chUdren, and often to a positive hatred for 
needlework. With a class of forty children 
for instance, when the needlework lesson is 
due to last for an hour, at least ten minutes 
is taken up in getting the work ready, and 
in putting it away again at the end of the 
lesson. This leaves only fifty minutes for 
showing a new process to forty individuals, 
which means that the time allotted to each 
child is one minute fifteen seconds, during 
which time she is to be taught something 
which will perhaps affect all her future 
needlework. This means, too, that those 
children who have no desire to sew, never 
do sew, for it is easy for such children 
continually to evade the teacher. 

Supervision ol work. — Supervision of work 
is not to be confused with the teaching 
described above. Supervision consists, not 
in showing new stages of work to individuals, 
but in overlooking the work in hand during 
the practice lesson, correcting wrong methods 
of holding work or tools, correcting mistakes 
in measurement and judgment, and above 
all, in giving that constant encouragement 
and praise where it is due, which give 
children the necessary contentment and pride 
in their achievements. The work may be 
supervised by the teacher going to each child 
in turn, or by sitting at her, desk, or at a 
table (this is less artificial) and letting each 
child come to her in turn — an5rthing in the 
nature of a queue of children should of course 
be avoided. By this means the teacher may 
discover specially gifted children. These 
quicker workers may be allowed to help the 
slower and poorer ones with advantage to 
both types of scholar, the better workers 
gaining a sense of responsibility and self- 
reliance, and the poorer workers benefiting 
by receiving help in a friendly and un-arti- 
ficial way. This is also an excellent form 

social training. 

Principles taught in the primary school— 

The explanations of the methods employed 
in the teaching of needlework in the primary 
school have now been given. The funda- 


mental prindples which have to be taught 
during this four years' course of needlework i ; 
may be seen by reference to the syllabus. / 
They may be considered under three head- i 
ings: — 

1. The use of patterns. 

2. The use of certain processes. 

3. The use of certain stitches, each one of 
which is used in the making of an article or^ 
garment. 

1. The use ol patterns.— A pattern of ' 
some kind is necessary for nearly every 
article constructed, and this fact should be 
emphasized during the lessons which deal * 
with pattern-making. There are various 
methods of pattern-making, and only the 
simplest of these should be used in the 
primary school. 

(a) The flat pattern. — ^The simplest pattern 
is the flat pattern taken from any object 
chosen by the children. Suggestions of 
articles made from a flat pattern are given 
in the syllabus of this course, and many more 
may be found in textbooks. The patterns 
at first consist of unfolded squares and 
rectangles so that the whole pattern is 
placed, exactly as it is drawn, on the material 
to be cut. It must be borne in mind that 
the pattern drawn must bear a definite 
relation in size to the object which it is 
intended to fit. Children learn from such 
pattern-making the application of measure- 
ments to everyday things. They must be 
taught to understand such terms as: on, up, 
down, across, length, width and 'height 
in their relation to patterns and needlecraft 
before being able to take measurements. 
They must also learn the significance of 
inches, feet and yards in their relation to 
material, patterns and objects.^ A child who 
is about to make a bed cover^ for her doll's 
bed must first of all be taught that a 
pattern is required, and secondly, that the 
shape and size of such a pattern must depend 
upon the shape and size of the bed. 

This type of pattern-making is not 
always dealt with in schools owing to the 
following difficulties: 
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(1) It is impossible for every child to 
bring end use her own possessions for 
patt«»>making. 

(2) Not every child possesses suitable 
objects from wMch to make patterns. 

(3) Even when suitable objects are 
forthcoming, they are of ^verse l^ds and 
often of inconvenienHehapies and sizes. 

(4) In town and urban districts the 
classes in primary schools are often too large 
for the individual work and supervision 
which is necessary. 

One way of dealing with such pattern* 
making, which has proved very satisfactory, 
and which gives co*operation with the home 
life of the scholar, is as follows: — ^The teacher 
produces one or two flat mats in good colours 
and weU made, together with the objects 
for which they were made — ^for example, a 
bed cover for a doll’s bed would be ^own 
upon the bed, and there is usually no difli* 
culty in getting one child to produce a doll’s 
bed. The teacher then proceeds to show 
the class that a pattern was necessary 
before the cover could be cut out. She 
places a piece of paper upon the bed, folding 
it under at the edges tmtil the right size is 
obtained. Similarly patterns may be made 
for a mat for a vase or plant to stand upon, 
a doU’s house carpet, curtains, tablecloth, 
and all the other flat articles which may 
be suggested by the children according to 
their own needs. 

At first the practical part of the work most 
be done by the children in their own homes, 
so the teacher gives eadx scholar a piece of 
paper longer than she thinks will be required. 
%e a^ thm to try to make the pattern 
of the thing chosen, by themselves, during 
the evening. Plain white or cream drafting 
paper is the very best kind of paper to use; 
newspaper should be avoided, the lines of 
print are very confudng to the eyes and also 
cause the hands to berome dirty very 
quickly. All this happens before the chil- 
dren have learned to use a ruler or to know 
what is meant indies and feet; these aids 
>na.y ai^Hed to pattHn-maldng later on 


with advantage vdien they have been 
learned in the arithmetic lesson. 

(b) The folded pattern . — The next stage in 
the making of patterns consists of the use 
of folded paper whidi is cut by .the teacher 
into pieces of the correct aze. The folding 
of the paper produces what are called 
"divisions,” and any shaping of the pattern 
is drawn to and from the creases caused by 
the folding. This will be folly explained 
later in the course. It must be noted that 
all lines, either folded or drawn, must have 
some very definite meaning and relation 
both to the object from which the pattern is 
taken and. to each other. The making of 
doll's dothes gives excellent practice, the 
children using their own dolls. 

2. The use ol leoeesaes.— Processes may 
be defined as the manipulation of all pieces 
of correctly shaped material, so as to hide 
or neaten all raw edges, to join the pieces 
tc^ether and to strengthen where 'necessary. 
A list of the processes and necessary artides 
which diould be leamt in the junior school 
will be found on reference to the syllabus 
given. 

8. The OSS of stitobefu — Stitches consist of 
the correct placing of threads so as to form 
a means whereby processes may be secured, 
either temporarily or permanently, also as a 
means of decoration. 

This combination of processes and stitches 
is generally known as "construction”; it 
must be emphasized that, whenever posdble, 
any decoration diould also be constructive, 
but not all construction need be decorative 
by any means. If children are to be taught 
to make serviceable, artistic and suitable 
garments and artides for the home, they 
must be helped to realise early in their 
school life that plain work can be very 
beautiful with almost a minimum of labour. 
'Thefefore, during the first year, much atten- 
tion most be paid to the choice of materials, 
colours, needles, threads and tools. With 
regard to these artides, a plan which has 
b^ successfully followed by a number of 
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students during " school practice," is to ask 
every scholar to bring a medium-sized tin 
box (or to provide tin boxes). The teacher 
then gives a talk about needles, pins and 
scissors, and the necessity for everyone to 
have them if she is going to sew at all. 
Sometimes the telling of a story such as The 
Tailor of Gloucester* will give additional 
interest. When the children produce their 
boxes, the teacher gives each child two or 
three crewel needles, about numbers 5 or 6 
at first, stuck into a small piece of woollen 
material (which need not be new), and about 
a dozen pins and a marker for measuring 
widths. If possible, the scholars should 
bring and keep in their boxes their own 
thimbles, and later on t^ir own tape 
measures. A fairly large label with the name 
of the scholar clearly written upon it should 
be stuck on the lid of each box, and this, 
together with a clean linen, or crash, or 
unbleached calico bag in which to wrap the 
work, completes the outfit with the exception 
of scissors. These must be kept in a separate 
box, and are always a part of the school 
stock. A pair of scissors which will- cut 
should be available for the use of every child. 
There is nothing which gives a greater 
feeling of frustration to a child than to have 
to wait for scissors until three or four other 
children have used them, and then to find, 
when at last they arrive, that they will not 
cut her material or her cotton. 

This system of giving a small outfit of 
this kind to each child will assist the organi- 
sation of work. They take much less time 
to give out than separate requirements, and 
the class settles down more quickly in 
consequence. Also the children benefit 


tremendously by acquiring the s«xse of 
self-respect which ownership gives. They 
should be allowed a small quantity of 
thread at a time, as this saves much 
walking about the room and makes for 
a peaceful and settled atmosphere, as well 
as being a training in responsibility. Odd 
pieces of material left over from cutting 
out should be given to every child, for 
practice purposes. One regular piece bag 
should also be kept, which will be found 
useful for all sorts of purposes, as well as 
thrilling for the children to dip into occasion- 
ally. 

OrganifH^n. — ^The time spent on needle- 
work varies according to different types of 
school, whether rural or urban, and is 
dependent also upon other factors. The 
general allowance seems to be two periods 
of an hour each per week, which gives an 
average of about twenty-four hours per term, 
and thus seventy-two hours in the year. 
This is allowing twelve weeks in the term 
and making no allowance for occasional 
holidays. It is for the teacher to decide 
how many of these lessons shall consist of 
practical work only. Demonstrations most 
be of very short duration for at least two 
terms, as the child’s period of endurance 
is short, so it is fairly safe to conclude that 
every lesson should contain some practical 
work. Not every lesson necessarily contains 
a demonstration, however, for this should 
be given only when the majority of the 
scholars require to learn a new process. 
This depends largely upon the rate of work — 
probably in the first term three or four 
demonstrations only might be needed. 


* The Tailor of Gloucester, by Beatrix Potter, published by F. Wame ft Co. 
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SUGGESTED COURSE OF LESSONS FOR 
THE FIRST TERM 


LESSON 1. 

w 

Preparation for work.— The equipment 
should be given out, while having a short 
talk about tools. A selection of articles 
which the children may make during the 
first year’s work may be shown, to arouse 
their interest and observation. 

LESSON 2. 

Pattern-making. — ^The demonstration of 
this lesson deals with the making of the 
pattern of a simple article. A piece of paper 
is placed over or under the object chosen, and 
the surplus edges are folded under to obtain 
the correct size. The first pattern attempted 
should always be square in shape, and a clear 
explanation should be given to the class 
showing that it measures the same both ways. 
For practice, the class may be given a rec- 
tangular piece of paper measuring about 
6 ins. by Sins., and be shown how to make 
it square by folding it diagonally; the surplus 
piece is folded over and is then cut away. 
The teacher then gives out a similar piece of 
paper to each child, — seeing that the child’s 
name is written upon it before she takes it 
home — to make a pattern, for example, of 
a mat for a vase or a plant. The paper 
should be returned the following morning 
with the surplus edges folded, but not cut. 
The teacher then corrects the pieces by 
straightening the creases ready for the 
cliildren to cut. 

The details of this lesson together with the 
demonstration are given on page 277. 

LESSON 8. 

Patiem-makiiig.— Return the corrected 
pieces of paper, and then show the demon- 
stration pattern, explaining to the children 


that in the cases where re-folding was 
necessary, the folds made by the child were 
not straight. Emphasis should be laid upon 
the difference between straight and crooked. 
The children should then cut their patterns, 
but as this will take some time it would be 
wiser to postpone the cutting out until the 
following lesson. Children who have finished 
their pattern-making should be encouraged 
to fetch some thread and pieces from the 
piece bag and show the teacher any stitches 
they know. 

LESSON 4. 

Catting oat. — This is invariably difficult, 
for the teacher cannot afford to, give each 
child a piece of material very much larger 
than is actually required, but, on the other 
hand, if the cutting out is done from the 
roll or uncut piece of material, two children 
only can cut out at the same time. It is 
therefore by far the wiser plan to give out 
separate pieces of material, as it is better to 
appear to waste a small quantity of material, 
than to waste an opportunity of allowing 
the class to start well and in a thoroughly 
educational and realistic manner. There- 
fore, give them pieces of Slav crash — ^which 
is a soft, but firm material of an extremely 
pleasing texture, with clearly defined threads 
— of a size which will allow a snjall margin 
round two sides, when the pattern is placed 
upon it. Demonstrate placing and pinning 
the pattern upon the material, and then 
supervise this carefully. Demonstrate cut* 
ting, showing that the whole of one edge is 
cut along first. Allow children to cut along 
one edge close to the pattern. Demonstrate 
cutting the second side, explaining that a 
corner must never be cut round. Super- 
vision should be very careful, particularly 
where the holding of scissors is concerned. 
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lESSOH 6. 

Taddngstttclk — ^The first stitchery has now 
to be taught. This consists of tacking 
stitch. The teacher will require one or two 
well-naade finished articles showing simple 
applications of this stitch. These will be 
shosm to the children as an introductory 
measure, to awaken their interest and to set 
a standard of work which they will endeavour 
to follow. A demonstration specimen will 
now be required; for this, a piece of hessian 
of a soft cream colour, or any cream-coloured 
firm material, may be used. The piece 
should be cut sufficiently large for the whole 
class to see; twenty-four inches square to 
twenty-seven inches square is a good size 
for easy handling. The title of the lesson 
should be clearly written at the top of the 
blackboard, and the demonstration piece 
fixed with pins immediately beneath it. 
Alternatively, a special non-rigid bar may 
be used, which is quickly and easily attached 
to or detached from the blackboard, and from' 
which the working specimen hangs so as 
to be more efficiently manipulated by the 
teacher. Such a bar may be purchased very 
cheaply. Rigid frames are not recom- 
mended, neither are ready-made demon- 
stration specimens of the type containing 
neatened holes for the insertion of the 
needle. Both are non-educational and arti- 
ficial in use. With the specimen hanging 
from the board, the teacher grasps the lower 
edge in her left hand, thus showing the 
correct position of hand and material for 
holding the work. She uses with her right 
h an d a large demonstration needle threaded 
with lightly twisted wool, or other thick 
wool or knitting cotton, and every individual 
win be able to see exactly what takes place. 

The details of this lesson and demonstra- 
tion are given on page 280. 

LESSON 6. 

ftaotioe in tacking. — ^This lesson will be 
taken up with practical work, the children 
continuing with their tacking started in the 


last lesson. Constant supervisicm and help 
win be necessary. 

LESSON 7. 

Knitting . — Some of the class may now b^n 
knitting, which is unsuitable as a sulqect 
for class demonstration. Its processes are 
intricate and are best described in detail to 
groups or individuals. A few children may 
have finished the tacking stitches round their 
mats, and having ascertained that those 
who are sewing need no further hdp for the 
moment, the teacher should provide the 
knitters, some of whom will probably have 
knitted at home, with either knitting cotton, 
or preferably a hard, three-ply wool of good 
colour, and with fairly coarse steel needles. 
She herself will require four-ply wool, or 
rug wool, and wooden needles about half 
an inch in diameter, and will proceed to 
show the children the process of casting on. 
This they may practise for a little while, and 
those who already know the art may, with 
advantage, be allowed to help those who do 
not. Knitting taught in this way, gradually 
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and natmnlly, is less laborious to both 
teacher and class, and be found to take 
its right place as what is' known as '* pick- 
up" work, an exercise which .is always at 
hand to be continued whenever the child 
requires help in her sewing which the teacher 
is too busy to give for a while. Thus 
children learn to valu(|, every moment, and 
at the same time the muscles of the hand 
are being constantly trained. Garter stitch 
is the stitch taught, and many useful and 
practical articles may be made, as well as 
doll's clothes. 

LESSON 8. 

Practical work. — The teacher continues 
with her instruction on knitting to groups 
of children, and supervises the work of 
knitting and sewing. 

LESSON 9. 

Fringiiig. — ^The teacher explains the 
method of drawing out threads at the 
edges of mats to form a fringe, which both 
decorates and neatens a raw edge. Threads 
along opposite sides are drawn out to the 
depth of I inch to i inch, and then again on 
the other opposite sides. Practical work 
should then be given. 


LESSON 10. 

Continaation of the lesson on fringing. 
LESSON IL 

Pressing. — As some of the work will now 
be finished, the teacher with the necessary 
facilities may show how to press the work. 
Pressing is tai^ht in order that the finished 
appearance of the articles may be as perfect 
as possible, and that the pressing of a piece 
of work after it is finished may be realised 
as a necessity. 

LESSON 12. 

Experimental work. — By this time, possibly 
every child will have finished her work. 
Some children may have made two or three 
articles, upon which they wish* to make 
stitches they have learned at home. When 
this is the case they may be encouraged to 
do so, particularly during these last few 
lessons. This lesson may be devoted entirely 
to experimental work, letting the children 
make whatever they wish, using any odd 
scraps from the piece bag. By this means 
the teacher discovers children who show 
some degree of originality, either artistically 
or purely practically, those who are 
particularly accurate, and those who 
will require special attention during 
the next half term. 

LESSON 13. 

Making a pattern of a doll’s bed 
cover. — ^This half term may be devoted 
to learning the method of making a 
doll’s bed cover, or similar article with 
fringed ends and sides turned in to form 
hems of a half-inch in width, held in 
place by tacking. This lesson, therefore, 
will consist of showing the class how the 
pattern is made, using a doll’s bed 
as previously su^ested. The children 
make their own patterns, leaving extra 
material along the sides for hems. 
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LESSON 14. 

dotting oat tbe bed oover.— Give un- 
bleached calico or Russian linen and let 
the children attempt to place their own 
patterns entirely by themselves. Before the 
class begins to work, a few judicious questions 
Inay be asked about the placing in order to 
refresh the children's memories. Then let 
them cut out their bed covers. 

LESSON 16. 

Taming down hems. — This lesson is 
described in detail on page 282. 

LESSON 16. 

Enitting. — Demonstrate to groups the 
casting off in knitting, while the rest of the 
class proceeds with practical work. 

LESSON 17. 

Practical work. — ^Both sewing and knitting. 

1 

LESSON 18. 

Practical work. — Both sewing and knitting. 


LESSON 19. 

Practical work. — By this time some chil- 
dren may have finished the tacking stitch 
on the hems, and their work may be pressed. 
Further decoration may be suggested by the 
child herself — ^her initials in tacking or 
running, or other forms of decoration, which 
she should be encouraged to use in order 
to develop originality in her own way, ^ 

LESSON 20. 

Experimental bag making.— While some 
children are finishing their sewing, others 
will require attention to their knitting. As 
each child finishes her work, give her a fresh 
piece of material and ask her to make a bag. 
of some kind for any purpose. The size of 
the material depends upon the resources at 
the teacher's command. This plan is 
largely experimental. While it aims at giving 
the forward or talented workers full play 
and scope for originality and self-develop- 
ment, as well as great encouragement, it 
also encourages the slower workers who feel 
that they are not being harassed and over- 
urged beyond their powers. 
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LBSSOirsi. 

Practical work. — ^Those children who have 
finished their articles may proceed with 
experimental work. 


■ LESSON^22. 

Practical and experimental work. 


LESSON 23. 

Finishing work. — All the children should 


now be finishing off their needlework and 
knitting. 

LESSON 24. 

Pressing. — ^The work must now be pressed 
ready to be taken home. 

This completes the term’s work, and wifl 
be foimd to be a very satisfactory arrange- 
ment, although the number of lessons devoted 
entirely to practical work may need to be 
greater or fewer, according to the manner 
in which the children work, or according 
to the duration of the lessons. 


THREE LESSONS IN DETAIL FOR THE 

FIRST TERM 


T hree lessons, the organisation and 
arrangement of which are set out in 
detail, are now given in the order in 
which they will be required. The illustra- 
tions are of the actual material used for 
demonstration purposes, whether of paper 
or stuff. Blackboard drawings and pre- 
viously prepared diagrams are not required 
for young children's work. 


HAKINO THE PATTERN OF A DOLL^S 
TABLECLOTH 

(Details and Demonstration of Lesson 2.) 
PREPARATION 

Previous knowledge , — Paper tearing and 
cutting. 

Aim , — The aim of this lesson is to teach 
the following points: — ^the necessity for a 
pattern to be cut to the shape of the object 
for which it is required, to be of a suitable 
size and to be related in size to the object: 
the meaning of length and width; a simple 


method of making a pattern square in shape; 
training in observation and memory. 

Teacher's requirements , — small square 
table of convenient size. A doll's house 
table with a finished cloth made of Slav 
crash, with frayed edges, and decorated 
across each side about two inches from the 
edges with two rows of even tacking stitches, 
each stitch being about iinch in length. 
A finished paper pattern of the doll's table- 
cloth. A piece of plain cream or white 
paper, rectangular in shape, about Sins, 
wider and 12 ins. longer than the table to 
be used for the demonstration. A black- 
board, bright red and white chalk, and three 
drawing or push pins. 

Children's requirements , — ^Each child will 
require a rectangular piece of paper, 10 ins. 
by Sins., with which to make a pattern to 
fit the doll's house table, which measures 
6 ins. by 6 ins., the finished cloth to measure 
S ins. by S ins. Each child will also be given 
a piece of paper measuring approximately 
12 ins. by 16 ins. from which to make a 
pattern to fit some object for which they 
wish to make a square cover or mat. 
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INTBODncraON 

B^in the lesson by showing the children 
the doU's table without the cloth, and ask 
them what they have seen laid upon tables. 
Place the little cloth upon the table, making 
jcertain that every child sees it. Explain 
the meaning of a pattern, and question the 
class in order to discover whether the children 
have watched mothers or sisters making 
garments, and whether paper patterns were 
used. If any have an idea of this, ask them 
to exjdain to everyone why patterns are 
required. One or two of the more observant 
children are certain to know this, but their 
explanations will require elaboration by the 
teacher to the class. Explain that paper 
patterns are made to fit objects which may 
be many sorts of drapes; and ;that it is an 
easier matter to make a pattern in paper 
and then to place it on stuff and cut round 
it, than to cut out the shape straight away 
in stuff. Paper is stiffer than stuff, and stays 
where it is placed upon the object, while it 
is folded into a pattern of the required shape. 
Show the class the small pattern placed over 
the doll's table, and then on the doth. 
Finally, show the doth upon the table, thus 
establi^ng relation between pattern, cloth 
and table, and then tell the class that they 
are now to be shown how to make the pattern 
of a tabledoth. 

FBESENTATION 

Bring forward the table to be used for 
demonstration purposes, explaining that the 
larger table is used so that eveiytme can see 
what is being done. Show the large jnece 
of paper to be used for a pattern, and ask 
the children what difference in shape they 
can see between the table-top and tl\e 
paper, — ^the table is square, the paper 
oblong. Place the paper over the table so 
that the amount which hangs over the edge 
is the same on three sides. Question the 
class again in order that they may observe 
the different appearance of the longer side. 
Then teU them that because this appearance 


is ugly, as everyone can see, the pattern mu^ . 
be made shorter on that side. 

Let the children examine their own papers, 
and then instruct each child to place hn 
piece of paper on the desk in front of her 
with the longer side nmning from the pendl 
rail (or inkwell, or any other convenient 
point) to her body. Pin the demonstration 
piece upon the blackboard in a similar 
position (having first written up the title of 
the lesson). Draw attention to the position 
of the demonstration piece, then supervise 
the children's placing of their papers. It is 
important to give definite and clear instruc- 
tions regarding the placing of papers for 
patterns upon the desks, and to see that the 
teadier’s demonstration piece is placed in 
exactly the same position. Supervision of 
this should be carefully, though quickly, 
carried out. 

Ask the children to hold up their left 
hands. Then tell them to take up with the 
other hand the comer of the paper nearest 
to it, and to fold the paper so that the edge 
nearest the body touches the edge nearest to 
the left hand. Show on the board how this is 
done; crease firmly, and ask the class to do 
the same. Supervision is necessary here, and 
will take a little time. Show on the board 
that if the piece which is jutting out beyond 
the double part is folded over, and the first 
crease unfolded and flattened, the result is 
a square piece of paper. 

An alternative to so much exfdanation is 
to number the sides i, 2, 3, 4, or A, B, C, D, — 
this appears to be less confusing for the 
teacher, but actually the class is prevented 
from some independent thought by this 
method. 

Place vdrat has now become the square 
pattern on to the demonstration table, 
and the small pattern on the doll's table 
in order to show that the larger pattern 
now fits the table. Pin the demonstration 
piece on the board and instruct the class 
how to fold over the surplus piece at the 
top to make the square. Supervise the 
wtnk of the children und help .any who find 
it difficult. 
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AFFUCAHON 

.JrV« 

When every child has the pattern correctly 
placed and folded, ask the class to name any 
square flat objects of their own, from which 
they would like to make a pattern. Let 
them name several objects, and write the 
names upon the board as suggestions for the 
class. Give out the pieces of paper which 
are to be taken home, taking care that each 
piece has the child’s name written clearly’ 
upon it. Tell them that everyone is going 
to make an article to fit one of the objects 
named upon the board, or to fit some objects 
in use in their own homes. They are each to 
take a paper home and try to make a pattern 
of whatever they like, and bring their papers 
back the following morning. 

Some of the attempts will be very rough 
indeed, and these must be straightened up 
by the teacher. Then, if it is expedient to 
do so, she will calculate the amount of 
material required by each child, and cut 
for each a piece of material slightly larger 
than her pattern. 

mackboard Notes. — Suggestions for articles 
for which square patterns may be made: — 

Table centre or mat. 

Handkerchief. 

Dressing-table covers and mats. 

Tablecloth for doll's house. 

Doll's house blinds. 

TAGEINO srrrcH 

(Details and Demonstration ol Lesson 5.) 
PREPARATION 

Pteviqns knowledge.— Large stitchery in 
wool, raffia, etc. 

Aim, — ^The aim of this lesson is to teach 
the following points: — ^the correct position 
of holding the needle and thread and the 
material when making stitches; how to make 
simple measur^ents; training in accuracy 
and observation. 


Teadier’s reaniraments.— the doll’s table- 
cloth on the doll's table. The demonstration 
table, and a demonstration specimen of 
cream or soft-hued hessian or similar 
material, previously described, with un- 
neatened edges, about 24 ins. square. A 
marker for measuring distances from the 
raw edges to the tacking stitches; this 
marker should be about 7 ins. by 3 ins. in 
size, one end being coloured blue for a dis- 
tance of 3 ins. A demonstration needle. 
S}nrian rug wool, red or orange. A black- 
board, and drawing or push pins, with a 
suspension bar if desired. Ordinary pins. 

Cihilclraii’s reaniraments. — ^Their articles 
already cut out, crewel needles (size 5), 
coton ii broder or Star Sylko, fine wool, etc. 
Markers, 4 ins. long and lin, wide, with 
one end coloured blue for a distance of 2 ins., 
pins and thimbles. 

INTRODDCnON 

This should be very brief, as the children 
will be anxious to start sewing. Ask a few 
questions to draw the children’s attention to 
the stitches. Show the finished cloth and 
tell the class that the purpose of the stitches 
is to make the cloth look less plain and to 
decorate it at the edges. 

PRESENTATION 

Write the title of the lesson on the black- 
board. Pin up the demonstration piece 
with three pins, one in the centre of the top 
edge so as to be easily removable, and one 
at each side of the piece halfway down. 
Show the demonstration marker, and draw 
the attention of the children towards their 
own markers, pointing out the coloured 
portion at the top of each. Explain that 
the teacher’s marker and the cloth on the. 
board are both larger than those of the 
children, in order that they may see 
clearly. Tell them that they are going to 
make a straight line of stitches, using the 
marker for measuring. 
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Place the marker vertically with the blue 
end uppermost touching the top raw edge of 
the cloth on' the right-hand-side. Supervise 
to ensure that every child's marker is placed 
in the correct position. Then move the 
marker along towards the left hand and put 
a pin exactly in line with the e(^e of the blue 
portion. Supervise this step in the children’s 
work. Continue to move the marker along 
to the left, putting in one or two pins, until 
the left-hand edge is reached. Supervise the 
children's efforts, giving help where neces- 
sary. 

Tell the children to take away the marker 
and crease the doth firmly right along the 
line marked by the pins. Show this step on 
the board, removing the top pin and replacing 
it in the double thickness as the crease is 
made. Supervise 'the children’s work, and 
wait until everyone has finidied l^fore 
demonstrating the next step. 

Every child must now thread ho' needle. 
The specimen must be removed from the 
blackboard — ^and the method of holding the 
work should be shown as follows.: — ^hold 
the doth in the left hand, over the two first 
fingers, with the larger piece of cloth falling 
into the hand. See that the children are 
also holding their work correctly. Put the 
needle into the crease and pull it through, 
leaving a short end of thread only. Show 
this on the demonstration piece and then 
supervise the children's efforts. Work the 
needle*^ along a little way on the under side 
and bring it out to the top side, thus making 
a stitch on the under side. Continue to make 
stitches in this way, so that the stitches and 
spaces are equal in length as fu as possible. 
Constant supervision and hdp will be 
necessary. 

After one row of tacking has been worked 
another is made immediatdy beneath it. 
Then the opposite side is worked and the 
third and fourth sides. 

APFU€ATION 

As the class has had very little, if any, 
previous experience of stitching, the question 


of application may be left till a Iat« lesson, 
probably until after the mats are finished. 


TUENUIQ IN A BAW EDBE TO FORM A 
HEM TO BE HELD IN PLACE BY TACmO 
gnrcHES 

(Details and Demonstratiim ol Leatoi IS.) 

fbeparahon 

Fkevioiui knowledge.— Tacking stitch used 
as a simple bordw, and hinging edges. 

Aim. — ^The aim of this lesson is to teach 
the following points: — a method of neatening 
a raw edge by means of a hem, and a decora- 
tive stitch to hold it in place; training in 
measurement, accuracy and observation, and 
dexterity in handling. 

Teacher’s leaniiemenis.— A finished bed 
cover on a doll’s bed. A demonstration 
piece, rectangular in shape, about 27 ins. 
by 24 ins. in size. Demonstration needle 
and wool. Marker, 7 ins. by 3 ins, as before, 
but marked in two colours, red and blue, to 
represent widths of I inch and | inch. 

Childien’s requiiements.— The articles they 
are making, coton d broder, crewel needles 
(size 6), pins, thimbles, and markers 
coloured similarly to the teacher’s marker. 

INTBODDOnON 

Question the children in order to remind 
them of what has previously been done, 
show the fini^ed cover and other articles 
and" ask them to point out any differences 
between what is being shown and what they 
have all made. They will notice that in the 
fini^ed cover the sides are not frayed but 
are turned in. Explain how this makes the 
edges stronger and neater, so that the 
articles will last longer than if they were 
ha3red all round. Ther^ore the childi^, 
will now learn how to do tliia. 
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FBESENTATION 

Write the title of the lesson on the board. 
Pin up the specimen piece, placing it so that 
the length is across the board. Ask the 
children to place theirs in a similar position 
on their desks, and supervise this carefully. 
Place the marker vertically against the top 
right-hand comer of the demonstration piece 
and turn down the raw edge at the width 
of the red part of the marker. Pin this 
comer down, and continue to do this all the 
way along, placing the pins in an upright 
position and working from the right hand 
towards the left hand. Supervise the work 
of the class. Demonstrate the turning over 
of the second side, so as to hide the raw 


edge, in exactly the same way. Draw out 
the pins from the first stage,' and replace 
them through all the hem thicknesses. 
Crease the fold firmly. Supervise this 
before the class commences tacking. Revise 
tacking, by inviting a child to come forward 
and show the class where it4)as to be worked. 
After this show on the demonstration piece 
a few properly proportioned stitches. 

APPUOATION 

Question the class to discover whether 
they have any further suggestions for using 
either hems or tacking stitches, and if there 
are any other places where either could be\ 
used on the articles which they are making. \ 


SUGGESTED COURSE OF LESSONS FOR 
THE SECOND TERM 


SCOPE OF THE TERM’S WORK 

T his term should be mainly devoted 
to revision, and to further practice 
in pattern-making by the children's 
own efforts and according to their own 
ideas. *The children continue, however, to 
learn further processes and stitches, using 
somewhat finer material and thread. They 
should learn to use tacking cotton for 
tacking, which will take its proper place ill 
sewing, whenever it is not used for decorative 
purposes. Knitting may be continued as 
in the first term. 

The article made during this term may 
be a bag or a case, made from a square mat 
with its sides neatened by | inch hems held 
in place with running. It is folded in half, 
or into three and joined by* ranning 
together along the e^es. Decoration is 
supplied by ranning stitch as the child 
desires. 


LESSON 1. 

Making patterns. — ^No demonstration is 
required for this lesson, but finished articles 
should be shown. 

LESSON 2. 

Catting out. — ^This is revision work, and 
supervision should be given, especially where 
pinning is concerned. 

LESSON 8. 

Catting oat. — ^The process of cutting out 
is continued, and knitting may be com- 
menced with the more forward children. 

LESSON 4. 

Catting oat.— -During this lesson even the 
slowest workers should complete their cutting 
out. 
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LESSON 5. 

Ttoning down hems. — ^This is a revision 
of the work done in the first term. Markers 
are used as before for measuring, but tacking 
cotton is used for tacking the hems, which 
are turned down in pairs of sides. Special 
attention must be given to the arrangement 
of comers. 

LESSON 6. 

' Taming down hems. — ^This is a continua- 
tion of the previous lesson. When two sides 
have been tacked, running stitch may be 
taught. 

LESSON 7. 

Banning stitch.— For the demonstration 
prepare as for tacking stitch, using rug wool, 
or four-ply red or black wool for showing 
the running stitch, and finer wool in a con* , 
trusting colour for tacking. Special atten- 
tion must now be drawn to ways of fastening 
on and off at the ends of each side, also to 


the fact that the stitches must ^ow equally 
and clearly on the front and the bade of the 
hem, and that their position should be just 
above the inner fold^tf the hem. For this 
reason, the finished articles should always 
be in evidence, so that the class may be able 
to look at them from time to time. 

LESSON 8. 

Practical work. 

LESSON 9. 

Practical worit. 


LESSON 10. 

Folding bag. — Some children will now be 
waiting to be shown how to fold their mats, 
to make them into handkerchief cases or 
other bags. Let them observe the finished 
articles, and then fold the paper pattern 
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sihularly for thattselves^^ If their folding is 
ct^rect Ihe children inay fold their mats, 
making the Md, trhidi composes the case, 
equal in length to the marker or to the 
oncoloured section of it, accwding to the 
width required. The double part of the bag 
should be pinned securely and then joined 
by running the two edge folds together.* 

LBSSON U. 

Fracttoal work. — k few individuals may 
complete their cases, and may be allowed 


to make a cord from strands of ctOon i broder 
twisted together, which may be sewn to the 
centre of the flap, and will tie round it to 
secure its contents, — ^handkerchiefs, pencils, 
combs, etc. 

LESSON IS. 

Ptesiiiig. — In this lesson the work should 
be pressed and finished off. When pressing 
is done, the garments should not be damped 
if they are to*be put away for a period, as 
they will develop mould. 


SUGGESTED COURSE OF LESSONS FOR 
THE THIRD TERM 


SCOPE OF THE TERM’S WORK 

AT this stage in the year most children 
should have gained a certain facility 
^ in making a simple flat pattern, 
(the quicker, keener and more intelligent 
workers will have completed twice the num- 
ber of articles suggested), in manipulating 
material and- tools and in the working of 
flat stitches. 

Oversewing (not to be confused with over- 
casting. which is used only for neatening 
inside raw edges of garments and need not 
be used in the junior school) is a stitch which 
is used very little at present, except for 
occasional short joinings of selvedge edges, 
and in sewing on tapes and other quite small 
pieces of neatening. Nevertheless, it is a 
veiy suitable and artistic stitch to use for 
the decorative joining of previously neatened 
edges of articles made of fairly coarse 
materials. Also the practice of this some- 
udmt difficult stitch gives distinct advance in 
manipulation. The working of oversewing 
. demands a new way of holding the work and 
t.qf iasordog the needle, of fastening cm and 


off. and joining the thread; and it has ah 
entirely different appearance from the flat 
stitches hitherto made. 

There is need now to emphasize the differ- 
ence between the two sides of a material; 
although the contrast between the right and 
wrong sides is never very evident to a child, 
(unless there is a distinct difference in colour 
or texture), particularly when materials such 
as casement cloth are in use. Differentiation, 
therefore, can be made by using the terms 
inside and outside for such articles as bags, 
and this point must be made clear in con- 
nection with the turning of hems. A good 
general rule to follow is that hems may be 
turned on to the right, or outer side of the 
work, only when they are to be held in place 
by decorative stitchery. This seems to be 
less misleading, on the whole, than to allow 
children to turn all hems on to the right side 
while in the junior school, only to be con- 
fronted with a complete reversal of this idea 
both m their homes and in the senior school. 
As everyone knows, garments in general 
wear do not as a rule have hems turned on 
to the outside or right side. 
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'Tlie child begins to realise some of tite 
boundless possil^ties whidi now lie before 
her; the realm of discovery widens, creative 
power becomes further developed, a dawning 
sense of beauty is present, and there is a 
need for new knowledge of stitches, and 
further applications of those which were 
first learned for decorative purposes. 

The pattern-making will consist of the 
construction of patterns of the bag, case, 
or cover t}^, sdwa}^ to fit some specific 
object. As the work grows m difficulty, so 
does the scope for the making of articles 
become wider. The class may now be 
divided into groups, about six different 
articles being suggested to the class as 
possibilities for the term’s work. These 
articles may include the foUowing: pin 
cushions, doll's cushions, work bags, shoe 
bags, lunch ba|^, nightdress cases, music 
covers, book covers. Experiments have 
shown that children are eager at this stage 
to make a rather larger article and something 
for their own everyday use. 

When the teacher shows a selection of 
bags and cases, the objects for which they 
are made should be placed within. This 
conveys the sense of purposefulness in 
making them more quickly than giving the 
clearest explanation of their use. 

Before the first lesson, it would be wise 
to discuss with the children the type of 
articles to be made during the term, in order 
to awaken the children’! interest. They may 
be asked to see if they have any object at 
home which requires to be kept in a case 
or a bag, and if so, to bring the object to 
school, so that a pattern may first be made. 

LESSON 1. 

Ptepaiatimis ior work.— -The class should 
produce objects for which cases are to be 
made. The childroi must be arranged in 
groups, and patterns must be made. Revision 
of pattem-noaking is necessary, the teacher 
explaining and demonstrating that the object 
to be enclosed in a bag must be entirely 
covered. 



Pattswwniilriipg.— yyhen a case or bag ist 
chosen for making, a pattern in one piece 
only is necessary; this should be folded 
before being corrected by the teacher. 
Correction of this kahd may either take place 
at the child’s desk, or. the children may be 
permitted to bring both object and patt«n 
to the teacher’s table, the rest of the class 
being occupied with the continuation of the 
knitting of various articles in garter stitch. 

To inspect work at her own table gives 
the teacher more space. 

LESSON 8. 

IHstzibatbn of materiaL— The teacher 
gives out pieces of gaily-coloured casement 
cloth or gingham, which she has already 
cut into the approximate sizes required. 
Ihe children may begin cutting out. 

LESSON 4. 

Cutting out. — ^This is a continuation of the 
previous lesson, — cutting out bags, and 
knitting. 

LESSON 6. 

Taming down side hems.— The children 
now turn down | inch hems along the sides 
of their bags on the inside (or wrong side) 
holding the hems in place by means of run- 
ning. They should use ordinary tacking cotton 
for tacking the hems. The length of the 
stitches should not exceed } inch, with the 
same distance between them; a marker 
should be used for measuring the stitches. 

LESSONS. _ 

Praotieal work. 

LESSON 7. 

Taming down end taonu.— The childrm .' 
now turn a hem at each end of their piecm. ■ 
of material, ‘nris hem is linc^ wide^^KI^ '; 
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I wide fw casi^ These iin«inf are 
; oply tacked in placei, as they may be tttmed 
oh to the outside (or right side) of the 
material, and hdd in place by decorative 
borders of tackiog stitches in coUm k broier 
or stranded cotton. 

I4WSON 8. 

Tkddng stttdi bozdem.— The details of 
this lesson with the demonstration are given 
on page 290. 

LESSOR 9. 

Practical wwk. 


OF NEEDLEWORK 2^89 

LBI^N 10. 

Overacwing. — Oversewing is used for join- 
ing the sides of the bags. The details and 
demonstration of this lesson are given on 
page 292. 

LESSON 11. 

Praetioal work.— The children join the 
sides of their bags with oversewing, 

LESSON 18. 

Finiddng.— The b^s are finished and 
pressed, and the knitting is finished. At any 
time during the term, cords may. be made 
to pass through the tops of the bags. 

This completes one year’s needlework and 
knitting. 
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TWO LESSONS IN DETAIL FOR THE 
THIRD TERM 


T hese two lessons, like the detailed 
lessons given at the end of the First 
Term's work, are now given in the 
order in which they will be required. 

SOIFLE BOBDEBS TO BE WOBSXD IN 
TACKING STITCH 

(Details and Demonstcatkm of hanaa 8.) 
BBEPARATION 

Brevions knowledge.— Single lines of tack- 
ing stitch used for holding a narrow hem in 
place. 

Aim. — ^The aim of this lesson is to teach 
the following points: — a method of adapting 
an ordinary, or constructive stitch, to fulfil 
a purpose which is both constructive and 
decorative; how to fill a prescribed space 
With a pattern composed of straight Ikes; 
to train powers of adaptability and to foster 
originality in children. 

Teadmt’s leanitemente.— Finished articles 
similar to those being made by the class, the 
wide hems being held in place by simple 
tacking stitch borders. A large piece of 
fairly coarse material, — house flannel, or 
cream hessian,— 24 ins. long and 18 ins. 
wide. The eighteen-inch-wide material is 
suggested because it can be bought in this 
width and will therefore have a selvedge 
along two edges, which is convenient for a 
teaching specimen. A demonstration needle 
and suitable woobin two colours. A demon- 
stration specimen made of similar material, 
showing three or four borders worked in 
wool upon it. Blackboard and chdk, and a 
bar front which to suspend the demonstration 


specimens, which should have two rkgs sewn 
cm as in the accompanying Ulustratiofa. so 
that they may be hung on &e hax. 

(Mdten’s Nguitsments.- The bags which 
they are maldng, with hems linch wide 
tacked in portion with ordinary tacking 
cotton. Markers coloured with ^inch and 
^ inch bands. Needles, and threads in two 
colours. 

INIKODDCnON 

Show the children the finished articles, 
pointing out the borders of tacking stitch, 
and tell them that this shows another ujay 
of keeping a hem in position, especially a 
wide hem, which looks plain with only one 
line of stitching. The border is made of 
two or more rows of tacking, which has to 
be worked very evenly, and the rows must 
be exactly the right width apart to suit the 
width of the hem. 

FBESENTATION 

Hang up both the large specimen pieces 
close to each other, and tell the children that 
they will be shown how to work two borders 
only, then they can make up others for 
themselves. Refer to the large specimen 
sheet of finished bmrders, and choose the , 
specimen of alternate tacking. There are 
three rows, the length of both the spaces 
and the stitdies being equal to | inch. 
The width of the toder equak | inch, thus 
filling half the width of the hem. ^ 

Demoqstrate as fcdlows:- 

Firsi row . — Tack fte whole way along 
the hem edge, to hold it down, making the 
stitches as long as the blue part of tho 
maxkor. Measure by holing the marker ^ 
and the work together in the left hand w 
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that the marker comes jwt above where 
the stitch is to be made. 'Then put in the 
needle at the beginning of the Une piece, 
between the hem edge and the rest of the 
work, and tuck the end of thread imder 
the hem edge; make the first stitch by again 
putting in the needle where the blue part of 
the marker joins the red. Move the marker 
along a little way, and bring the needle 
through from the wrong side to the right 
side, leaving a space equal to the blue section 
of the marker. Continue in this way along 
the length of the hem. The use of the 
marker may be discarded after the first row 
has been worked. Finish off the stitch by 
darning back through the thickness of the 
hem, binging the needle out through the 
fold at the outer edge of the hem. Care 
must be taken not to cut the material when 
cutting the thread. 

Second row , — ^Demonstrate to the class the 
making of stitches of the same length as 
before, but placed so as to come above the 
. iq>aces of the first row, with the spaces above 
the stitches of the first row. The width 
between the first and second rows should 
be equal to the width of the red, or top 
part of the marker. 

Third row . — ^Work the .third row of tacking 
stitch in exactly the same manner as the 
first row. This demonstration will take 
less time than appears likely, as practically 
no explanation will be needed wh^ the 
working of the stitch is clearly shown. 

Show the working of the second border 
in the same way, using a differently coloured 
wool. Work along the iimer edge of the hem, 
making a tow of stitches equal in length to 
the red part of the marker; leaving spaces 
of the same lengffi. Work a second row 
above ^e first, the stitches and spaces 
CQrrespon<fing exactly, and the width be- 
tween the rows equal in length to the 
. stitches. Using a thread of contrasting 
colour, work in the same duection and join 
the end of one stitch alcmg the top row to 
the bqginnmg of the nesrt stitch aloqg the 
lower row. The childrmt .‘m&y ' how use 


odd scn^ of material to pracffM these 
> borders, and to make fresh patterns for 
themselves. 

AFmO&TIOlI 

Ask the class to sugge^ names of articles 
other than bags on v^ich these pattons may 
be worked. 

ovEBSEwnro 

(Detaib and Demonstraffon of Lesson 10.) 
PB^ABATKHI 

Pievhnis knowledge. — ^Ability to join to- 
gether two pieces of material by means of 
running stitch. 

Aim. — ^The aim of this lesson is to teach 
a stitch suitable for joining previously 
neatened edges; to give variety to the work 
in hand; to give practice in a different form 
of handling. 

Thacber’s requimnents.— A working speci- 
men in unbleached calico faced on one side 
with very thin yellow muslin, tarlatan or 
butter muslin so that the outer and inner 
(right and wrong) sides are easily distin- 
guished. When fini^ed, that is, with 2 ins. 
wide hems down the sides and 4 ins. wide 
hems at the ends, the size of the demon- 
stration specimen measures 24 ins. by 12 ins. ; 
the ade hems are turned down on the yellow 
side and the wider end hems on the cream 
side to make the finndied article. Demon- 
stration needle, and four-ply wool in red and 
black. Large pins. 

CfidUnn’i The work they 

have in hand. Odd scraps of nmterial for 
practice purposes. Their toolsr . 

XliTB(B>UOTION 

Revise, by questioning, the method pre^ , 
viously used to join two {fieces of materials 
to make a Slow the artj^ ' 

and explain that there. Is. another ' 
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{pettier way of joining^ which eveiyooe will 
wish to learn. 

FBlSBlITATlOir 

Fold the strip in half to form a bag with 
the edges lying exactly together and the 
yellow sides facing each other. Pin the work 
firmly, placing the pins through the hms 
in the opposite directum to the length, ^th 
the points towards the outside edge. Pinning 
in this way puckers t^ work less and 
enables tacking to be more evenly done 
and with less twisting of the thread round the 
pins. The work must be kept flat upon 
the desk during pinping. When every child 
has the work correctly pinned, tack the hems 
togeth^ at half the width of the hem below 
the hem folds, using wool of a contrasting 
colour. The tacking ^ould be fastened on 
with a knot and fastened ofi with a back 
stitch. Work from the wide hems towards the 
fold at the bottom of the bag. Demonstrate 
that the work must be held as flat as possible 
and over two fingers to avoid puckering. 

To work the stitdi, hold the specimen so 
that every child can see, or suspend the 
work from a bar attached to the board. Put 
the needle into the work through the back 
fold at the end of the wide hem, from the 
left hand towards the right hand, and pull 
the needle through until a short end of 


thread if lef^ ^oke this between the twp 
edges until it lies along them. Then, hom- 
ing the work between the thumb and first 
finger of the 1^ hand, put in the needle 
from the back of the work towards the body, 
in a perfectly straight direction, just a little 
way along, at about half the distance 
between the edge and the tacking. (Note 
that this will be actually about | inch down.) 
This beginning of the stitch must be well 
supervised, after which the teacher will 
demonstrate the working of several stitdies. 
Joining the thread, and fastening off may 
be dealt vdth later, when the application 
of this lesson is discussed. When the need 
arises, the joining and fastening off of thread 
may be shown upon the same demonstration 
specimen with wool of a contrasting colour. 

To join the thread, unpick half a stitch so 
that an end of thread about | inch in length 
liM between the folds. Thread the needle 
with a new piece of thread and complete 
the other half of the stitch by inserting the 
needle into the front fold only, drawing the 
thread through until another end lies between 
the folds with the first end. Continue to work, 
enclosing the ends between the stitches. 

To fasten off, work three or four stitches 
back over the previous ones, making 
CTosses, then place the needle into a fold a 
little farther along, and cut off the thread 
close to the work. 
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THE TEACHING OF NATURE STUDY 

IN THE 

PRIMARY SCHOOL 


(There are 24 Class Pictures (Nos. 117-140 in the portfolio) 
associated with the teaching of Nature Study. They are 
fully described in the Reference Book.) 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
FOUR YEARS’ COURSE 


T he term Nature Study is apt to have teacher is prepared to take the trouble to 
a vague <£nnotation and can be organise it; classroom lessons need then only 
taken to include first ideas of all be spent in summarising results, formulating 
Natural Sciences, since it may be applied conclusions, and giving further suggestions 
to a method involving direct observation or directions. 

and simple experiment, rather than to There is no reason why all the children in 
subject matter. For the purposes of these a class should be working at exactly the same 
articles it may be taken to mean the study material or problem. There would be certain 
of living creatures, leading to the more introductory lessons, and summaries, but as 
systematic and logical study of Biology at children’s interest varies, here is an oppor* 
a later stage. tunity for letting them follow their own 

Tlie use of the word study should mean lines, decide what to record and on what 
something definite, careful, patient, con- to concentrate. It would be the teacher's 
tinuous. It should mean that teacher and business to make sure that,’%s a result of 
children have before their minds definite their individual experience, the children 
problems, definite inquiries. They should were able to draw simple conclusions from 
not be satisfied with superficial observa- data, and had some knowledge of the course 
tions or superficial conclusions. They should of events in plant and animal life, 
develop an attitude of mind which is critical, The planning of a syllabus should ensure 
selective and truthful. In our approach to that all the children covered certain ground, 
Nature Study with children therefore we and had at the end of their course an acquain- 
should guard particularly against hasty and tance with certain definite facts and ideas, 
slipsliod observations, records and conclu- It is a good plan to choose for each term's 
sions. We must be content to go slowly, work one or two definite ideas, and then 
to withhold judgment, to watch patiently select material to illustrate them. The same 
again and again for the things we want to idea may recur in successive years, but be 
find out. We must not falsify observations further developed and differentiy illustrated, 
by detaching creatures from their surround- For instance, in the study of fruits, birds, 
ings, or by taking into account only one aspect life histories of insects, there is ample 
of their lives, and we must not be too anxious material for choice at different times, all 
to assign a use or purpose to everything we equally valuable for illustrating such ideas 
find. as the preparation of plants for continuing 

This points to the first essential condition the race, the effect of the habit of flight 
of Nature Study. Living creatures them- upon the lives of birds, or the means by 
selv^ must be available for the children to which insects secure food for their offspring 
watdi. There should be two aspects of the and wider distribution for their species, 
study : animals and plants should be watched The first thing for the teacher of Nature 
out of doors, and for purposes of more Study to do is to learn to rely on her own 
detailed observation and records, in the observations. Books help one to observe 
. classromn also. In many cases the whole better, by drawing attention to the agriifi- 
^ study of a particular creature or problem cance of habits or structures, or by correcting 
be carried on out of doors if the one's own ideas or condusions, but their 

S99 
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content Cannot be substituted for first-hand 
knowledge. The power of axxurate obseiva- 
tioh grows with practice, and at first it is ■ 
difficult to interpret what one sees, so that 
a good reference shelf is essential for all those 
who are learning to observe living things, 
whether as teachers or taught. The habit 
of referring to books to identify features, 
and to add to knowledge, cannot begin too 
young, and every class needs its reference 
shelf. 

Clear, simple drawings are a great help to 
observation. The best way to investigate 
structure is to make sketches showing the' 
arrangement and relationship of parts as 
one works. Accurate drawings also serve 
as valuable records. A concisely labelled 
drawing will often explain a structure more 
clearly than a long description. 

At the same time, the power of clew, 
accurate description in words is essential 
and must be cultivated. With young chil- 
dren, the training can begin with the labelling 
of drawings to bring out their meaning, 
with summarising in a short sentence or 
two the main points of their morning’s 
study, or with helping to formulate a collec- 
tive blackboard summary. This should 
gradually develop into fuller, well-arranged 
Ascriptions. 

Collective forms of records may be kept 
by means of wall charts on which observa- 
tions are entered, or sheets on which drawings 
made by different children may be mounted 
to illustrate different activities or phases o^ 
some plant’s or animal’s life. 

'The keei^g of animals and plants in 
school will be dealt with in connection with 
detailed lessons. The teacher needs a collec- 
tion of old saucm, jars, glass plates bound 
with strips of paper or passe-partout (so that 
they will not cut fingers), varnished so that 
they can be washed, small wooden and tin 
boxes, odd scraps of muslin and gauze, wire 
and perforated sane. A low shelf or table 
(old long school desks are good) is desirable, 
’ but a good deal can be done with indoor and 
outdoor window boims. A garden in which 
,'Dlanta and ammak can be cherished,, and 



evA weeA, snails and cai . 

and given sanctuary, shotild be -'-t?;* 

essential. It gives a real ;^etckground, aiid^ 
reduces the time and effort r^uired 
obtaining subjects for one’s studies. 

Any creature that is still a subject 
interest and study should be kei^, but it i^ 
essential to guard against overcrowding;“ 
Too many things result in loss of hitoertw'; 
Keep the "Nature Shelf’’ or taWe clear,.80:' 
that everything can be easily seen. lUufe' 
trations, charts, records of any kind that are 
not in use at the time should be put away; ; 
It is a great mistake to coyer the walls with . 
pictures. Have otUy the things that are 
rdated to the studies of the moment, though 
these, of course, may extend over a long 
period. As far as possible, each child should 
have his own creature to watch and look 
after. Wh^ it is feasible let the creatures 
be taken home to be watched. 

An important factor in Nature Study is 
the general attitude of the school. If the 
rhanging seasons are nmked by little celt^ 
brations, a school spring and autumn table, 
a May Day garlanding or a harvest festival, 
perhaps a simple service, the children grow 
. up in an atmosphere of interest in the life 
around them. The reading of nature myths, 
good nature stories (such as those of Thomp- 
son Seton and Douglas English), selections 
from Fabre’s studies of the lives of insects, 
accounts of animal life in other countries, 
general knowledge questions and the recog- 
nition and description of plants and animals 
from pictures, would be legitimate as part 
of the work in English, and a great help in 
supplying a bacl^ound for the direct study 
which is the vital necesaty. For Nature 
Study cannot be confined to certain class 
room periods; to be of value it murt pennerte 
a child’s Bfe. - , ’ \ 

A list of useful reference books A provi^d, 
but particularly valuable are the publicatiouf 
of the School Nattue Study Union, it| 
quarterly journal and the reiaints in jtkd 
fonn of leaflets, a list of which can 
be obtained frm Miss Rosasumd 
. 13 Bmlingbim Avei^, Kew, 
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each kston are intended to enggest what 
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’ and Rural Sdotce, which are the records of 
haroadoasts by eminent sdentists and natural* 
lists, also give valuable suggestions and 
iUnstrations, whidi could be adapted for 
individual needs. 

The four years' scheme now to be outlined 
is intended as a guide to choice of material, 
sequences of ideal and general lines of 
treatment, rather than to be rigidly followed. 
The teadier who begins to use it, and who 
becomes interested, is quite likely to discard 
some things and add others, to spend much 
longer on certain parts and to amplify the 
illustrative material because the children are 
interested or the locality offers a different 
choice. The important thing to realise is 
that there must be underlying principles. 
The notes for the teacher at the beginning of 


.these are, and to give a background of 
' knowledge, not usually for direct use in the 
lesson, though parts of them may be utilised. 

The very attempt to set down these 
lessons mal^ than seem more formal tlum 
they would be in practice, arid the most 
valuable work may be done, not in these 
lessons at all, but in the intervening periods 
of individual watching and recording which 
will give them substance and meaning. 

The lessons that foUow have not been 
treated necessarily in the order in which 
they will be given; but grouped according 
to the imderlying ideas. Since there may 
need to be interruptions to prepare for later 
lessons, for instance, to plant bulbs and 
seeds, the approximate order is indicated 
below. 


FOUR YEARS* COURSE 


FIRST YEAR 

The course has been planned on the 
assumption that two half-hour or forty- 
minute periods would be given each week, 
but subject matter is not indicated for every 
period, as time for revision, unexpected 
additional material bearing on the general 
^ idea of the series, showing pictures, reading 
stories or descriptions, book making and 
entering data on charts, and extra time for 
drawing may be needed. 


Aatumn Twm. 

Preparation made by plants for nerd year. 
Study of FruUs. 

X. To understand whatsis meant by a 
fruit. Snapdragon. Plum. 

‘/'■"i. General knowledge of fruits in a 
hedge. 

’ Some' wb^d and succulent fraits 
, ; ,y ; and 'their dispersal. 

seeds emd 






{Anting Term. 

I. Continuation of above idea. 

Life history of a hyacinth and study 
of the bulb. 

11 . Life in water. 

Animal studies, i. Goldfish: 2. Frog. 

III. Spring awakening. 

1. The wakening of the hedge. 

2. Horse chestnut and sycamore seed- 
lings. 


Summer Term. 



Fidt life and fiawmng time. 

1. Flowers* dependence upon insects. 
The pollination of flowers as the 
condition of seed formation. Haw- 
thorn, Bluebell, Sycamore. (The 
last n^d-poUinated.) 

2. Insects' dependence upon plants. 
Life history of a common butterfly 

. and a common moth. 
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SECOND YEAR 

Each year, continuation of any interests 
started in first year, incidentally, e.g. watch- 
ing for chrysalises, formation of fruits from 
flowers on trees, the gradual slowing down 
of activity in the hedge, both of plants and 
insects, the late flowers. Tree seedlings. 
Collecting and naming fruits. 

Autumn Term. 

I, As Iasi year, preparations made by 
plants for next year. 

Fruits : 

In the hedge : Blackberry, Hips and 
Haws, Hazel Nuts, either Wild 
Parsnip or Cow Parsley, Burdock. 
In the garden : Hollyhock, Nastur- 
tium, Apple. 

Bulbs: Daffodil 

II. Hibernation of animals. Study of 
snails. Chrysalises. 

Spring Term. 

Spring Awakening, 

1. Birds which come inland or southward : 

(For lessons on Birds see Vol. III.) 

II. Animals which winter in the soil: 
Earthworms. 

III. Growth of Daffodil. 

Hazel catkins. 

Willow catkins. 

Broad Bean, Mustard and Cress, 
Sunflower seeds, Lesser Celandine, 
Wood Anemone. 

Summer Term. 

I. Further flower study: Buttercup, 

Poppy, Wild Rose, White Dead 
Nettle, Sweet Pea, Dandelion, 
Groundsel, Thistle, Goatsbeard, 
chiefly for their fruits. 

II. Climbing plants: Sweet Pea, Runner 
Bean, Wild Rose. 


III. Continuous study of snails. Life 

history. Slugs. 

IV. Life in water. Pond Snails, Pond 

insects, e.g. Water Beetle, Dragonfly, 
Caddis Worm. 

THIRD YEAR 
Autumn Term. 

1. Preparations for continuing life of race 
or individual plants, other than by 
seeds. 

Study of a whole plant, whose life 
history has been watched : the Wall- 
flower. 

Study of surface and underground 
stems. Violet. Cinquefoil, Bistort. 
Food storage: Potato. Crocus corms. 
Root tubers of Celandine and Wood 
Anemone. 

Non-flowering plants: Toadstools and 
Puffballs. 

II. Resident winter birds. How they 
obtain food. 

Soft-billed : Blackbird, Thrush, Star- 
ling, Robin. 

Hard-billed: Finches and Yellow- 
hammer. 

Autumn and Early Spring Term. 

III. Definite gardening should begin. The 

children would dig and prepare their 
own beds, and be shown how to 
trim edges and divide clumps of 
perennials. 

Life of the soil. Cockchafer and other 
beetle “grubs” and pupae. Milli- 
pedes and centipedes. Woodlice. 
Simple soil experiments. 

IV. Non-flowering plants. Mosses. Lichens. 

Moulds. 

V. Simple experiments with seedlings to 
find out the best conditions for their 
growth. 

VI. Life history of Crocus. 
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Summer Term. 

Pond Life, Recognition and growth of 
common water plants. Water insects, 
e.g. ‘'Bloodworm," gnat and other 
fly larvae. Water Spiders. Newts. 

Life in the Garden, Certain life his* 
tories. Underground food storage, 
e.g. Qarrot^^Radish. 

FOURTH TEAR 
Autumn Term. 

I. Preparation of plants for the winter. 
Tree Study. Form from the mass of 
a tree. Leaf changes and fall. 
Evergreens. Relation to climate and 
altitude. Protection of deciduous 
trees in winter. Recognition of 
winter buds and interpretation of 
markings of twig. Simple analysis 
of tree form. 

II. Spiders — especially the Garden Spider 
and the House Spider, 

Spring Term. 

I. Opening of buds. Different kinds of 
bud scales and leaf arrangement. 

II. Experiments to find out how water 
is drawn up a plant. 

Summer Term. 

Study of weeds, their root and leaf 
systems, flowers and fruit. 

Study of Woodland and Ditch. 

The Garden. 

CHILDREN’S BOOKS 

The following books published by Mac- 
millan cover the whole work in Nature 
Study for a four years* course in the Primary 
(Junior) School. 

Look and Find Out, Seven books by W. 
P. Westall, F.L.S., F.S.A.Scot., and Kate 
Harvey, M.Sc. 


Nature Study Readers, Three books by 
Kate Harvey, M.Sc. 

Essentials to the Study of Nature and 
Simple Biology, A book for the last year 
of the Primary School and the first year of 
the Secondary School, by Kate Harvey, M.Sc. 

The Children s Nature Books, Four books 
each with sixteen coloured plates, by Kate 
Harvc}’, M.Sc., Mar}^ Daunt and E. J. S. Lay. 

Adventures into Nature, Parallel books for 
the "A" and "B** streams in Junior Schools. 
Four volumes each with sixteen coloured 
plates, by Kate Harvey, M.Sc., Mary Daunt 
and E. J. S. Lay. 

Macmillan's Nature Class Pictures, A 
series of sixty-two large coloured plates with 
a complete Reference Book, by Kate Harvey, 
M.Sc., and E. J. S. Lay. 


FIRST YEAR’S COURSE OF NATURE 
STUDY 

APPROXIMATE ORDER OF LESSONS 

Autumn Tenn. 

September 

Snapdragon fruits (2 periods). 

The Plum. 

Hedge fruits — preparation. 

October 

Visit to hedge. 

Results of visit. 

Planting of bulbs. 

Sycamore fruits. 

November 

Ash and Lime fruits (2 periods). 

Planting seeds. 

Grapes and raisins. 
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December 

Holly. 

Mistletoe. 

Spring Term. . 

January 

The Goldfish (spread over several periods; 

group work). 

The Hyacinth plant. 

February 

Sycamore seedlings. 

The Hyacinth flowers. 

Horse Chestnut seedlings. 

March 

The wakening hedge. 

Goose Grass seedlings. 


Frog spawn. 

Honeysuckle and Elder buds. 

April 

Tadpoles and Frogs. 

Sommer Term. 

May 

Continue Tadpoles. 

Hawthorn flowers. 

Bluebells. 

Sycamore flowers. 

June and July 

Life history of Moths and Butterflies. 
Continued observations of seedlings and 
flowers, to see subsequent stages of 
development. 

Climbing plants of the hedge. 


I. SNAPDRAGON FRUITS 



FOOTS FOE IBB TEACHEB’S OOEBIPEBATIOH 

T he formation of seeds is one of the which are able to lie dormant until the 
chief means of providing for the requisite warmth and water supply enable 
continuance and wider dispersal of them to sprout, that is, usually throughout 
plants. Seeds are resistant resting bodies the winter (though many small seeds ger- 
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minate in the auttixzm in mild conditions). 
They are borne in the heart of flowers, h6nce 
the seed vessel or ovary and the pollen- 
bearing stamens are the essential structures 
of flowers. The incipient seeds are called 
ovules. A seed is part of the result of the 
union of a female cell, or life unit, the egg 
cell, embedded in the ovule, with a male cell 
lying inside a poU^^ grain. 

When this union has been effected, the 
ovule grows into a seed. It grows larger, 
its wall becomes hard and resistant, and it 
draws in from the parent plant a store of 
concentrated food (usually rich in protein 
and starch) upon which the young plant or 
embryo arising from the fertilised egg cell 
will feed. 

In addition, changes take place in the 
ovary wall, which also grows. The ripened 
ovary with the seeds is called the fruit ; the 
ripened ovary wall is called the pericarp 
(perisasaround, carp*=sfruit). The pericarp 
may become either woody or succulent, 
remain closed or develop some mechanism 
for splitting open to shed the seeds. Other 
parts of the flower usually fall away, but they 
may remain, change their form, and take 
part in the dispersal of the seeds. For 
instance, in the Wild Clematis, the style or 
stalk which separates the stigma from the 
ovary becomes fringed with fine hairs, 
forming a plume by which the fruit may be 
borne away on the wind, while in the Wood 
Avens, it becomes hooked and can be 
attached to the coat of animals. Sometimes, 
e.g. Tormentil, the fruit stalk will bend 
over so that the fruit is brought close 
to the ground, or even pressed into it, 
and the seeds are planted (Plate III). In 
the study of fruits, stress should be laid 
on these mechanisms. 


THE LESSON 

Two half-hour periods. 

Aim. — The conception of a fruit as a 
ripened ovary, containing seeds. 


MatwiaL — Sprays of Snapdragon with both 
flowers and fruits, one between two children. 
Some fruits cut across to show the seeds. 

Introduction. — Remind the children of the 
Harvest Festival in which we rejoice for " the 
kindly fruits of the earth" which give us 
food--grain, apples, plums. 

Name some other fruits that ripen earlier 
in the year. 

Though fruits may be formed all through 
the summer, yet we associate them particu- 
larly with autumn because the greater 
number are ripe then. 

We eat a great many fruits and seeds, so 
do the birds; while the squirrels and mice 
store them for the winter — ^nuts, acorns, 
grain. We store them, too, but not only to 
eat. We set some aside to plant the seed 
for next year, so that we shall have new 
plants and more fruits next autumn. Now 
this is exactly what the plants themselves 
do. They do not really grow thdr seeds 
for us, but for themselves. Why do they 
need them ? (To produce new plants next 
year.) Where do they grow their seeds ? 
(Inside the flower.) 

Children’s aim. — ^We are going to see how 
much we can find out about the way seeds 
grow in the Snapdragon. We can see just 
what happens because it has flowers, unripe 
seeds and ripe seeds all at the same time. 

I. First of all, where do you think the ripe 
seeds are ? (In the hard brown cups near 
the bottom of the stalk.) Shake them and 
see. The black seeds rattle inside, and some 
are shot out from the two or three holes 
near the top, just as if you were shaking a 
little pepper pot. These pepper pots are 
really the fruits, because a fruit is something 
in which seeds grow. 

Collect the seeds, ready to plant later. 

n. Now look at the unripe fruits, and tell 
me all you can about them. 

(i) They are green, and not so hard as the 
ripe ones. 
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(2) Those near the top of the stalk are 

smaller than the lower ones. (They 
have not grown so large. They are 
younger.) 

(3) They have no holes to let out the seeds. 

(4) Those which are just opening have three 

holes, but the older ones have only 
two. The two lower holes have 
joined together. (Plate II.) 

(5) The holes are formed by little flaps 

which curl back. 

(6) The younger fruits have a long, thin 

stalk growing out of the top, but 
this has dried up in the older ones. 
(Plate II.) 

These observations are made by the 
children, but the teacher, by questions and 
rejection of vague or inaccurate suggestions, 
should help to formulate them clearly. In 
this way a standard of accurate description 
can be attained. Note that, while no 
technical terms are necessary, details of 
structure can be seen and carefully dis- 
tinguished. 

Draw attention to the cut fruits, so that 
the children can see that there are two 
compartments with seeds in each. The 
unripe seeds are nearly white, and fill the 
cavity completely. Later, as the fruit 
dries, they become free and lie loose in the 
cavity. 

in. Now we will see where the fruits are 
formed. Can you find out ? 

Squeeze the throat of one of the flowers 
and look inside. Can you see the tip of the 
thin stalk which we noticed at the top of 
the unripe fruits ? It is bent slightly 
towards you, and lies under the hood of the 
flower. Trace it down. Some of the flowers 
drop off as you squeeze them, and you can 
see that the fruit grows down at the bottom, 
inside the flower. So you see the fruit is 
really part of the flower. But we do not 
call it a fruit until the flower has withered 
or dropped off. While it is enclosed by the 
flower we call it the ovary, and the little 
utuipe seeds the ovules. 


(Cut some ovaries across so that the 
children can have an opportunity of seeing 
the ovules, and leave them on the table to 
be looked at with a hand lens.) 

IV. Cionclusion. — ^Now tell me exactly 
what we mean by a fruit. (Something in 
which seeds grow. Something growing 
inside a flower.) Reject suggestions which 
do not apply to aU fruits or include essential 
points, e.g. something we can eat, and build 
up the definition, writing it on the blackboard. 
'‘A fruit is the ripened ovary of a flower, 
containing seeds." 

The second half-hour period should be 
devoted to accurate record making, by 
means of drawing and concise labelling. 
Since this will be the beginning of systematic 
recording, it is a good thing to let the 
children make special books (one large sheet 
of drawing paper will fold into two books) 
with neat brown paper covers tied with 
coloured raffia or a twisted cord. The title 
can be carefully printed on the cover. Autumn 
Nature Studies. A little time should be 
given to explaining the need for careful 
drawings, well spaced and surrounded by a 
margin (let them look at a well-printed book 
for proportion of margins). Emphasise the 
point that every drawing is made to show 
something definite, so that we must choose 
carefully what we will draw, and then label 
it to explain what it shows. We must make a 
clear, clean outline (no shading) and if the 
actual object is small, we may make the 
drawing larger, and then show the true size 
by a cross. When these ideas have been 
put before the children, insist always on 
having this procedure carried out. 

V. The record. — Ask what drawings we 
should choose to make, to show the growth 
of the Snapdragon fruit. 

(Rule out the flower with the ovary, as 
too difficult.) 

(1) The unripe fruit. 

(2) The ripening fruit with three holes—a 

front view. 

(3) The ripe fruit with two holes. 



Plate t 



SNAPDRAGON. 1 . Vertical section oi flower : o.ovarv; on, ovules; », style; s^stifrma, a, stamens. II. Unnpe fruit (side view) : 
w, withereiJ style. III. Ripening fruit ilront view) showing the 3 holes by which the seeds escape. IV. A ripe Iruit— the two lower 
holes merged into one (front view). 

WllD PLUM. V. Flowering branch. VI. Vertical section of flower showing where the fruit develops: 0, ovary; s, style; 
f. receptacle. VII, VUL Longitudinal and transverse sections of fruit: e, epicarp; sn. endocarp; m, raesocarp; r, radicle; 
plf plumule; L testa. 
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Half a page will be enough space. Heading: 
Growth of Snapdragon fruit. Let the chil- 
dren space their drawings and show by a 
cross the actual size, and then draw the 
sketch. 

Then discuss the labelling of the drawings 
and let them write what they like beside 
each to describe it: e.g. (i) Green unripe 
fruit; (2) Ripening fruit. Three holes to let 
seeds out; {3) Ripe fruit. Seeds gone. 
By criticism of the books as they are marked 
you will gradually improve this. 

VI. Farther work.— Other examples of 
fruits and flowers found simultaneously 
should be shown to the children, so that the 
idea of the ripening ovary receives further 


emphasis, e.g. Poppy, Viola, White Dead 
Nettle. 

A wall sheet can be made. Suggest that 
the children shall bring one example of every 
fruit they can find. These can be named 
and displayed. Dry fruits can be pressed 
and mounted on a sheet of cardboard. 

WALL SHEET 
Aatamn Froits 

Date. Fruit. Where found. By whom. 

Later in the term, the sheet can probably 
be used as the basis for a lesson on the 
relation of the means of distribution to the 
habitat. 


II. THE PLUM 



POINTS FOB THE TEACHER’S CONSIDEBATION 


A PLUM is an example of a succulent 
fruit developed from a perigynous 
flower, that is to say, the ovary 
is partly above and partly below, and there- 
fore surrounded by the other parts of the 
flower. (Plate L, Diag. 6.) The ovary 
has one cavity and one seed. The Sloe is 


fertilised by pollen from other flowers, that 
is, cross-fertilised, and provides honey along 
the edge of the receptacle, to which the 
sepals, petals and stamens are attached. 
Most of the other plums can be self-fertilised 
as well. The flower is one of the earliest of 
the fruit blossoms to op^, the Blackthorn 
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or Sloe often appearing in late February or 
early March. As soon as pollination is 
effected, the petals are scattered and the 
stamens begin to shrivel, but the develop- 
ment of the fruit is a slow process, so that 
it is not ripe till August or later, according 
to the variety. The Sloe is the commonest 
wild plum, but the hard yellow Bullace is 
still found in many parts of England, and in 
Cheshire and Cumberland it is common to 
see Damsons growing in the hedges in a semi- 
wild condition with very little cultivation. 
The large edible plums have arisen from wild 
forms by selection and careful attention. 
After fertilisation the ovary grows in size, 
and the pericarp takes up water from the 
stream which is always rising up the channels 
of the tree. Sugar and some flavouring 
substance are formed. The outer skin, called 
the epicatp, remains thin and soft. The 
middle layer or mesocarp, forms the sweet, 
juicy pulp, and the innermost layer of the 
pericarp becomes woody, forming the hard 
stone or endocarp which protects the kernel 
or seed inside it from being digested by 
animals which cat the pulp. As the fruit 
ripens, the epicarp changes colour, from 
green to the attractive mellow gold, crimson 
or deep purplc-black which announces to the 
blackbirds, thrushes, starlings and many 
other birds, that the feast is ready. 

The change of colour usually takes place 
quite rapidly at the last, and soon after the 
final colour is attained, the fruit drops from 
the tree, often bursting open in its fall. 
Wasps and other insects take advantage of 
the broken fruits. Sometimes a sweet, gum- 
like substance is found exuding from the 
punctures made by birds. For the early 
stages of ripening, water is necessary, and 
when full size is reached, the colour and 
flavour depend upon plenty of sunshine. 
This is true for all succulent fruits. The 
ripe fruit is protected by a bloom composed 
of fine rods of wax arranged close together 
like velvet pile. This throws off rain which 
might cause the fruit to rot. 

Plums belong to the same family as the 
Rose, , the Rosiflorae, but are more closely 


related to the Cherry and Almond, In the 
Almond, the outer pericarp remains soft, but, 
does not develop a succulent mesocarp and so 
does not attract birds. The Almond "nut" 
is the stone containing the seed. The 
Almond, the Plum and their close relations 
produce a small quantity of prussic acid 
which gives the characteristic* flavour to the 
seed. A fruit of this type is called a drupe, 

THE LESSON 

Aim. — To become familiar with the struc- 
ture of a large, simple fruit before makiiijg 
a wider study of fruits. I 

I 

Material. — Plums of any kind. Sloes oi 
Damsons would be available ; sloes are good' 
because they are hedge fruits. Some of the 
plums should be cut lengthwise and others 
across, the stone remaining in one half. A 
supply of stones which can be cracked open. 
Little dishes of water and a box of matches. 
A picture of a branch of blossom, and a 
vertical section of one flower showing where 
the plum grows. 

Introduction. — When we looked at the 
Snapdragon fruits, where did we find they 
were first formed ? (Inside the flower.) 
What part of the flower is the fruit formed 
from ? (The part that contains unripe seeds. 
The ovary.) Then do you remember what 
we mean by a fruit ? (A ripened ovary, 
containing seeds.) The Snapdragon had 
little hard, dry fruits which split open to let 
out many small seeds. To-day we are going 
to look at some fruits which are very 
different. 

(Material can be given out at this 
point or befpreliand.) 

I. You all know what these fruits are. 
Now I cannot show you the flowers to see 
whether they were formed inside, because 
the flowers were in blossom in March, but I 
can show you a picture of them. (Diag. of 
growing flowers and of vertical section.) 
The little cup (receptacle) has the flower 
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leaves growing on its edge, and the ovary, 
which is going to become the fruit-growing 
in the middle. It is drawn out on top into 
a little stalk just as it was in the Snapdragon, 
and it ends in a tiny knob. 

Look at your fruit and see if you can find 
any trace of that. (A shrivelled thread in 
some cases.) ^ 

IL When this fruit was an ovary inside 
its flower, it was just a tiny hard green baU. 
What has happened to it since ? 

Points required: 

(1) It has grown larger. Measure with 

your ruler and see how long and 
how wide it is. 

(2) It is soft. 

(3) It is blue-black (or yellow, or red in 

other plums). 

(4) It is covered with a fine white film 

which rubs off on your finger when 
you touch it. We call this the 
bloom. Dip your plum into water. 
What do you notice ? (The water 
runs off.) Youcannot wet it. Now 
rub some of the bloom off, and try 
again. Of what use do you think the 
bloom is ? (It prevents the plum 
from being made wet, and perhaps 
rotted, by rain.) 

Here the teacher might hold a lighted 
match close to a plum, and show that the 
bloom melts, then explain that it is really a 
coat of little sticks of wax, very close together. 

Now bite just a tiny bit out of your plum, 
and tell me how it tastes. (Sweet, juicy, 
unless it is a sloe, which is sour and rather 
dry.) The very big juicy plums are grown 
in orchards for us to eat, and the birds like 
them; but the wild plums are little sour 
things, not nearly so nice, and yet the birds 
seem to like them too. 

When you bite right into a plum, what 
do you come to ? (The stone.) 

It may be, sometimes, that when a bird 
pecks at a little wild plum, it causes it to 
fall off the tree and roll a little way; or 
perhaps it may take the plum away, eat the 


pulp, and by and by drop the stone, or even 
swallow it and pass it out; and so the stone 
is carried quite a long way from the mother 
plant. And there it will lie on the ground 
and get trodden into the soil or beaten in 
by rain. Then the hard stone will gradually 
be softened by the damp soil. 

Crack some stones and let the children 
see the kernel or seed inside. What is likely 
to happen when the hard stone becomes 
softened ? (The seed inside will get wet, 
too, and will begin to grow.) 

m. Revision and summary. — Now tell 
me of what different parts a plum is made up: 

The following points are essential : 

(1) The thin, bright-coloured skin, which 

shows the birds that the fruit is ripe. 

(2) The soft, sweet, juicy pulp or flesh, 

which the birds like tp eat. Give 
details of development and remind 
the children that the Snapdragon had 
a dry hard wall, which broke open. 

(3) The hard stone, which protects the 

seeds from being eaten by birds. 
The birds may take it away and 
drop it, or they may, by pecking 
at the fruit, cause it to roll away 
and decay somewhere. 

(4) The kernel or seed from which a new 

plant grows. The Snapdragon had 
many seeds, but they were much 
smaller. 

As this summary is made, make a column 
of names on the blackboard, — skin, pulp, 
stone, kernel or seed. With older children, 
a tabulated comparison of the two fruits 
could be constructed. 

Show the children the cut plums and let 
them make a sketch of the whole fruit and 
a cut one, naming and explaining the use 
of the parts. 

IV, For continuity of interest plant some 
of the seeds in a box or pot of damp soil. 
Label with name and date on a wooden 
plant label, and keep damp. The plum stone 
should have its own depth of soil above it. 



■ 
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ni. HEDGE FRUITS 



T his lesson would occupy three 
periods, the first given to prepara- 
tion for an actual visit; the second 
to first-hand observation of a hedge, and 
the third to collecting and summarising 
results and drawing conclusions. The first 
might be quite a short period, a quarter of 
an hour or twenty minutes; the expedition 
should have about an hour, exclusive of the 
time taken to get there and back; and the 
third would be a normal class period. 

POINTS FOB THE TEACHER’S 
CON8IDEBATION 

Richard Jefferies, in Wild Life in a Southern 
County, draws attention to the use made of 
hedges as highways, by birds and small 
mammals. Many of them never leave the 
hedge except for a daring 3ash across open 
country to shelter again, so that the hedge 
provides both their home, their food and their 
road. This association with all sorts of small 
creatures has had its effect on the plants 
found in hedges, and especially we notice 
that many of them take advantage of birds 
and mammals, perhaps rabbits, voles and 
various mice and dormice, to distribute 


their seeds a little farther afield than if they 
were merely dropped at the foot of the plant. 
As an example of this association, here is a 
list of the fruits found in Autumn in a semi- 
natural hedge in Essex, where the soil is a 
mixture of boulder clay and chalk, showing 
how many fruits have special devices for 
securing distribution in this way. 

Succulent fruits, attractive to birds : Wild 
Rose, Dogwood, Hawthorn, Wayfaring 
Tree, Buckthorn, Spindle, Sloe, Elder, 
Cuckoo Pint (earlier). Woody Nightshade, 
Black Bryony, White Bryony. 

Hooked fruits, becoming attached to coats oj 
animals (and people) : Wood Avens, Goose 
Grass or Cleavers, Hedge Parsley (Torilis), : 
Burdock, Agrimony. 

Other fruits: Wild Clematis, Hedge Maple,, 
Violet, Selfheal, Black JElorehound, and ” 
a number of low-growing herbs. Wild;- 
Parsnip, and Cow Parsley. 

Note that of the trees and shrubs formin|' ; 
the hedge or climbing over it, only two rely? 
on the wind. Hedge Maple and Wild Clematis,; ' 
all the rest are distributed by birds. 0£.| 
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which grow low down in the hedge, only 
^''^e (Cuckoo Pint) has bright bmi^ which 
.ndght attract birds, but sevetal are provided 
, ^h little hooks, and as they are readily 
:^^^;4etached, they are easily carried away by 
H animals. 

The only way to dedde whether any par- 
ticular berry is really eaten by birds, is by 
; actually observing^ either the bird feeding 
'or the berries pecked open, so that children 
' should look for signs that the berries are 
really eaten. Rose hips can often be found 
pecked open, with a few "seeds" still 
adhering, or quite empty. Crab apples and 
cultivated apples, cherries, plums, show 

■ signs of the birds having pecked them, but 
does this result in the seeds being exposed 

. or strewn or carried about ? Very often 
the bird makes the first hole in the ripe 
fruit, which allow’s the entrance of flies, 
beetles, or organisms which set up decay, 
and so ultimately the seeds are set free. 

Sometimes, although there is no special 
device, small hard fruits may be scattered 
v by birds which feed upon them. I once saw 
five goldfinches feeding on the heads of Cow 
Parsley and Hardheads or Black Knapweed, 
and they probably jerked many of the light, 
easily-detached nutlets away as they alighted, 
swung on the stalks, and flew away again. 

The study of a particular hedge, its plants, 
birds, insect life and small mammals if the 
opportunity arises, is a good starting point 
for what is known as Ecology, the study of 
1 '^ plants and animals in relation to their 

■ . surroundings. It might form the special 
' study for the first two years’ work, thoUgh 

Vjvihat does not mean that all observations 
iv need be .limited to this field. Expeditions 
:|^|night be made to notice the characteristics 
■y pf the hedge in different seasons, and the 
hedge shodd, if possible, be near enough 
£;:for the children to visit it alone. 

w- 

: IMTRODUOTOBY IB8SON 

Aim of visit.— To find as many kinds of 
t' plants in fruit as possible, and to note where 
|h^grow, whether as bushes or trees, forming . 


the hedge itself, or climbing over it, or nestling 
on the bank or in the ditch at its foot. 

Z. This object would be explained to the 
children, and the time and place of the visit 
given them. They would each be given a 
postcard on which to write the names of 
all the fruits they find. A letter beside each 
might indicate the nature of the plant, 

T = tree, 

B = bush, 

C = climbing plant, 

H ss herb or small plant at the foot. 

If preferred, a small field notebook may be 
inaugurated, made and covered by the 
children, with a stiff piece of cardboard 
slipped into the back cover to serve as a pad. 

IL The children should then be divided 
into a convenient number of,groups (teams 
will serve if the team system is in use), 
each with a leader who will help to keep the 
group together, and be responsible for 
making a complete list of the fruits found 
by them. After reminding the children how 
the seeds of the Snapdragon are scattered 
through little holes, the value of planting 
seeds some distance from the parent plant 
may be discussed; the children can then 
look for any forms of fruit which they think 
might help the plant to scatter the seeds 
widely.* The instance of succulent fruits 
has already been suggested, and this prepares 
the way for the teacher to point out other 
devices as they are foimd. 

Arrange with them not to pick fruits 
which might serve as winter food for 
the birds, as the teacher can collect 
enough for class purposes (recognition or 
further study by groups of children) and 
only to gather one example of each other 
kind, as, if the seeds are all gathered, we 
shall lose our wild flowers. 

THE VSDT 

The teacher will trust group 

organisation to keep the orking 
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: together, comparing notes, and not wandering 
too far. Many of the hedge fruits may be 
out of reach and -she may have to gather 
examples for the children to see closely. 

She will help the children to name their 
fruits, see that they are using their cards 
properly, and point out any interesting 
means of distribution, or signs of the activity 
of birds. The work will be quite informal, 
but it will be work and the children ^ould 
be busy making definite observations. 

LESSON AFTER VISIT 

Aim.— To collect results, summarise and 
record them, and draw conclusions. 

I. The leaders may first of all be given 
a little time to compare lists with their 
groups, so that each can present a complete 
list. They may need advice on how to 
obtain this quickly. The element of com- 
petition between groups here is stimulating. 

n. The teacher will then take the list 
from one leader, letting other leaders supple- 
ment it, and note who has the most complete 
list. The names might be written on the 
blackboard under the headings already 
suggested. 

in. Those fruits which appear to be eaten 
by birds may be underlined in coloured 
chalk, and the possibility of this assisting 
in their distribution discussed. There are 
three possibilities of dispersal. Either the 
seeds may be swallowed with the fleshy 
pericarp, remain undigested, and be dropped 
some distance away, or they may be bru^ed 
or jerked out as the bird is feeding (see 
previous lesson), or it is said (e.g. mistletoe), 
that they are sometimes rubbed off the beak, 
to which they have stuck, against a tree 
or fence. The names of fruits which might 


be brushed off liy Sticking to the coatS 
animals wotdd then be undvlined in ahotb^or 
colour, and any evidence taken. The <fliil- 
dren probably found Goose Grass and Wood 
Avens sticking to their own coats. 

IV. Oondiudon.— The actual numbers of 
fruits possibly distributed in these ways 
would then be counted, and the teacher 
would tell the children of the ways of birds 
and little "beasties” living in hedges. 

Cbfldten’s xeootds.— The children might 
copy the list arrived at by their combined 
efforts, with some way of marking the meansj 
of distribution; or the teacher may prefeil 
to let them write only the shorter list,) 
(selecting for themselves from the blackboard ) ' 
of fruits dispersed by birds or animals. 
Some children might arrange the examples 
brought back, and print names to attach 
to them, while the rest select three fruits to 
draw and write about. It would be well 
to remind them that each drawing must 
be chosen to show some definite point, and 
clearly labelled to explain what it shows. 

Note.— In town schools it may be impos- 
sible to take the children to see a hedge in 
autumn, although many suburbs still have 
renmants of country lanes, where hips and 
haws, woody nightshade, brambles and 
goose grass can be seen; London and even 
the outskirts of the mining towns of Lan- 
cashire show these in their clayey soils. 
But failing anything of the kind, it is 
possible, though nothing like so good, to 
reconstruct a hedge by selectii^; some good 
branches, explaining how they grow, and 
showing trails of brambles and other climbers 
which hold on to the hedge by down-bent 
hooks or twisted stems.^ It would be 
desirable to supplement this by Some photo- 
graphs of a real hedge in autumn. 
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IV. SYCAMORE FRUITS 



POINTS FOB TBB TEACHER’S CONSIDERATION 


W E have seen that the pericarp of a 
fruit may play an important part 
in the dispersd of its seeds; in the 
Snapdragon it becomes woody, dries and 
splits open in certain weak places to emit 
the seeds ; in the Plum it becomes succulent 
and attractive to animals. In a great many 
plants the pericarp becomes dry and woody, 
but does not split open to let the seed 
escape. Usually in such cases there is only 
one seed in each ovary or each chamber of 
the ovary, so that if the fruit itself is carried* 
away, the seed goes too. Such a fruit, if 
composed of one chamber only (though 
there may have been several in the ovary, 
whose seeds have not matured), is called a 
nut. If there are several distinct chambers, 
quite free from one another, each becomes 
a nutlet or achene, the whole forming a 
compound fruit, e.g. Buttercup. If several 
chambers attached together to form an' 
ovary, separate without splitting open when 
the fruit is ripe, the fruit is called a sehizocarp 
(separating fruit, cf. schism). Examples 
are Hollyhock, Mallow, garden Nasturtium. 

The Sycamore fruit develops from an 
ovary of two chambers or Mrpeh, borne in 
the centre of a pale green flbwer. The 
two carpels are .fiat, and joined along their 


inner edges by a median rod or narrow plate. 
When the fruit is ripe, the two carpels 
separate by the cleavage of this plate, and 
fail to the ground. The fruit, therefore, is 
a kind of sehizocarp. But there is a special 
development of the pericarp of the outer 
edge of each carpel, forming a vring-like 
expanse which can be caught by the wind. 
Such winged fruits are called samaras. 

The Sycamore fiowers are arranged in 
spiral clusters on a drooping stalk (a similar 
plan to the Snapdragon except that this is 
erect), so that the fruits hang in bunches, 
each pair of carpels developed from one 
fiower having its own stalk branching from 
the main one. Sometimes three instead of 
two samaras will form one complete fruit. 

THE LESSON 

Aim.— To find out how Sycamore fruits 
are dispersed. ~ 

Material. — ^Bunches of Sycamore fruits, : 
if possible stiH attached to a twig, which 
can be separated so that each child has a' 
complete fruit. Soaked fruits, some split 
open and others udth contents removed and 
teased out, i.e. loosened. 
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Introdnetfon. — Show the children the 
bran and tell them what they are. 

State the aim of the lesson. If there were 
f.Sycamore trees (or Hedge Maple could be 
substituted for this lesson) in the hedge 
^visited, recall their position and appearance. 
^If not, a photograph might be shown. 

!• Notice hovJ^ the whole bunch grows/ 
the main stalk and the branches from it. 
Point out that, like the Snapdragon, it must 
have had many flowers on one stalk, only 
these hang down. Ask if the children have 
ever noticed green tassels, 4 or 5 inches 
long, hanging from the Sycamore trees. 
This is something to look out for next April 
or May, (In Maples, the clusters of flowers 
are bright yellow-green, and flat like Haw- 
thorn.) 

n. Separate and distribute the fruits. 
Each child should examine a pair of carpels 
and notice how they are arranged. 

Questions. — When we find the fruits lying 
on the ground, are they in pairs or single ? 
(Usually single, but occasionally in pairs.) 
When do you find them ? How far away 
from the tree ? (Sometimes quite a distance, 
so that no tree is in sight. Often seen blown 
along the streets in crowds on a windy day.) 
Wliy do you suppose tliey can be blown so 
far ? (Because they have a wing, something 
like that of a Dragonfly or Daddy-long- 
legs.) 

m. To see how the fruits fly, take the 
class out into the playground, if possible, 
when it is rather windy. When the fruits 
; are 20 or 40 feet or more high on the tree, 
they have a good chance of being caught by 
wind, so the best thing to do is to drop 
them from a second storey window and let 
the children watch how the wind catches 
r. ind carries them. They may even soar over 
i a roof and be blown out of sight. If this is 
not possible, stand on a chair and throw 
them up as high as you can, and let the 
children in turn do the same. Try both 
and single samaras. It will be noticed 


that the pairs fall to the groimd, but the 
single fruits are buoyed up. They spin 
roimd, almost horizontally, but with the 
wing slightly raised above the seed. Let 
the children describe this movement. It 
can be seen indoors if there is an upper 
draught from a window, but not so success- 
fully. 

IV. Return to the classroom to examine 
the fruits more closely. Two questions 
arise:, 

(1) Why do the single fruits spin round ? 

(2) Why are the single fruits carried by 

the wind, yet the double ones are 
not ? 

Let the children examine single fruits. 
Can they suggest any reason ? Draw atten- 
tion to the strong, rigid vein that runs down 
one side of the wing, with oth& veins running 
from it. This stiffens the wing, so that it 
does not give way when the wind presses 
against it, but resists like a kite, and so is 
pushed away, and turns like a wheel or the 
arm of a windmill, using the heavy seed as 
a centre or pivot round which to swing. 
Show a bird's wing feather, where the stiff 
rod is also at one side, though not quite at 
the edge. 

The double fruits are balanced by their 
two veins and so the wind presses equally 
on both, and cannot push one round. There- 
fore they are not so easily moved along by 
the wind, and fall to the ground. If a bird 
or an aeroplane stopped flying it would fall; 
anything that is not actually lighter than air 
has to move to keep up. 

Ask the children whether the fruit really 
:|ies. It does not, because it has no move- 
ment of its own, it only rests on the air and 
is blown along. Birds and insects and 
aeroplanes each have their own engines to 
move them. (A bird's engine is its heart 
and muscles.) . The Sycamore fruit is more 
like a kite or a glider. 

V. Ask what happens to the fruits when 
they fall, and in what sort of places they are 
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foimd ? If they are blown into sintered, 
damp places, drifting leaves will cover them. 
Then the outer covering will gradually 
become soft and fibrous, and finally decay. 
When this happens the seed inside can take 
up water and begin to grow. 

Pass round some fruits in saucers, some 
with half the pericarp removed, others with 
the seeds ^own separately and loosened a 
little. The seed will be seen to consist of 
two bright green leaves and a little root, 
closely coiled together. It is enclose^ in a 
fine, brown skin. 

VI. Plant some of the seeds in leaf mould 
or soil in pots or saucers and keep damp. 

Vn. Beocnds.— Let the children draw a 
pair of fruits and a single fruit, and name 
the parts, saying what purpose the wing 
and vein serve. They should write a 
sentence or two explaining how the fruit 
flies. For instance: 

Sycamore fruits usually fall separately. 
Each fruit has a wing, which is part of 
the fruit wdl. It has a vein along one 
side which helps it to fly. When the wind 
lifts the frmit, it spins round, and can be 
carried a long way. It does not really fly, 
it is blown on the wind. 


If prefmed, the sunun^ ^ be coifll 
structed coUecrively by the dass. In dther^ 
case, the children might be helped by a. 
short series of questions, of which a copy may^: 
be givm to each child to paste into his bocict; 
and answer; or the questions may be written 
on the blackboard, e.g. 

" How do Sycamore fruits fall off the tree ? 

What helps them to fly ? ' 

How do they fly ? Do they really fly ? 

The records may well employ a second 
period. 

VXn.— Fnrfher work. I 

(z) Suggest that the children shall loob , 
for the fruits out of doors, and notice parV 
ticularly where they find them, how far th« ' 
spot is from the nearest Sycamore tree, and\ 
when the fruits begin to grow. (Sycamore^ 
fruits will often be found in bunches, drawn 
into the tops of worm burrows, probably to 
keep out the cold. The seed is drawn in first, 
the wing sticks out, and there is no sign 
of their being eaten. This may quite well 
help them to germinate.) 

(2) In the following spring look for the 
flowers. Keep a branch of Sycamore in flower 
in the classroom and watch the development 
of the fruits, which begins at once after 
fertilisation. 


V. ASH AND LIME FRUITS 


THE LESSON 

T his should serve as an application 
of the preceding lesson. Two 
periods. 

Aim. — ^To find out whether the Ash and 
Lime fruits fly, and if so, how. 

Mntfrifil. — ^Enough Ash and Lime fruits 
for the children to have two or three each. 
They .might be shown the previously 


and asked to collect them, if tfifese are easily 
obtainable. 

Intzodnotion. — ^Recall the main features 
of the Sycamore fruit, and show the Ash 
and Lime fruits — the Ash in bunches or 
“keys.** 

L Let the children take the fruits out into 
the playground as before and try than,.' 
individually. Whenthechfidcen are satisfied,.: 
let them come back and try tq ^tniplaui. inde* ^ 
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pendently, by drawings and short descrip 
live sentences, how the fruits mdve and 
why they are able to do so. They may, as 
before, be helped by riiort written instruc- 
tions. It is sometimes a useful plan to 
prepare such instructions, leaving spaces 
for the children to fill in drawings and 
answers. For instance: 

Show by drawings why (i) the Ash 
fruit, (a) the Lime fruit can be carried 
on the wind. Write beside your drawinp 
what they show. 

(Space for drawing.) 

Describe what happened when you 
threw the fruits up in the air. 

(Space for answer.) 

This set of drawings and notes would be 
pasted into the Nature Study notebooks. 

n. In the next period, the children's 
answers and drawings, in the meantime care- 
fully examined by the teacher, would be 
discussed. 

The drawings. — ^Arrangement, clearness of 
line and convenience of size, would first be 
dealt with ; good drawings might be shown as 
an example. Then ask the children whether 
they think their drawings really show why 
the wind can carry each fruit ? What 
should they show ? The point of importance 
is the wing in each case. 

The eqilanations.--Take the Ash first as 
the simpler, and make dear how it moves 
and why it is able to do so, incorporating 
in writing any thoughtful explanations the 
children have made. First ask what they 
saw happen when they threw the fruits in 
the air. If the wind caught them, they 
too spun round, quickly, with the wing 
tilted upward and the seed forming the- 
pivot. We found in the Sycamore that the 
strong rib at one side enabled the wind to 
catch it and push it round. Is there any- 
thing here to help it ? (The thickest part is 
not at the edge but in the middle, but there 
is a slight twist on each wing so that the 
wind catches, and pushes, first side and 


then the other and so makes it spin. Bo;^ 
may know the propeller of an aeroplan|.or 
ship, with a twist on the blade.) ^ 

The Lime fruit spins round, too, and 
again, the seed is lowest. Does the seed.' 
act as a pivot again here? (Yes, |or thc^. 
wng can be seen turning round it.) The 
seed and stalk together act as a pivot. It 
is as if someone took hold of the top of the 
stalk and twisted it round, with.the wing and 
seed hanging down. (When we speak qf 
the seed, in each of the three cases, it is 
enclosed by the pericarp. We caimot see the.^ 
seed itself. In the Lime the fruit is a nut.') 

Now let us look at the wing of the Lim& 
It is not part of the fruit itself. What dp 
you think it really is? (A leaf.) It is a 
leaf, of a special shape, which has becom^ 
joined to the fruit stalk (or flower stalk),fi 
along part of its length. It .is green and| 
soft to begin with, but becomes hard and^ 
acts as a wing. We call it a bract. 

' m. By questions compare the ' chief 
features of the three fruits, orally, writing 
the names on the blackboard to help in 
keeping the sequence clear. 

Sycamore. Ash. Lime. 

Spins round Spins round Spins round 

nearly fiat. slanting. with stalk 

straight up. 

Seed as pivot, Same. Seed and stalk 

lower than as pivot, seed 

wing. at bottom. 

Stiff vein. Wing is 
Wind catches twisted, 
one side. 

Wind catches Wind catchhs ' 
each side in under wing, 

turn. ~ ^nd lifts it. 

IF. Ftarflier work.— Look for Lime flowers\ 
and Aril flowers. As these seeds germinate 
very slowly, if they are planted, the childreii ) 
will get no result that year, but there is po,.; 
reason why they riiould not find this out 
eixperience. ^ 
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VI. GRAPES, CURRANTS, AND RAISINS 



POINTS FOB THE TEACHER’S CONSIDERATION 


I T<,is essential to a true outlook that 
children should think of the fruits which 
we cultivate for our use, as having been 
grown in the first place for the plant’s own 
purpose of seed dispersal. The Plum gave 
us an example of a fruit of one carpel with 
a succulent mesocarp and hard endocarp. 
The Grape is an example of a fruit with two 
carpels, in which the whole pericarp, except 
the thin skin, becomes succulent; the 
.dividing walls break down and the seeds 
aie embedded in the juicy pulp. This type 
of fruit is called a berry. Other examples 
Ijesides the small fruits commonly known 
berries are oranges and lemons, tomatoes, 
j-cucumbers, marrows. Bananas are seedless 
' berries propagated by vegetative means. 

. Any of these may be taken as additional 
illustrations and exercises in accurate obserr 
vation, provided they are related to the 
whole study of fruits as means of. dispersal. 

THE LESSON 

f Aim. — ^To see how grapes, currants and 
[: raisins could dispersed. 


UateriaL — bunch of white grapes, some 
currants and raisins, preferably different 
varieties. Some leaves if possible. 

Latrodoction. — Show the grapes. Ask 
which of the fruits we have examined is 
most like, them. (The Plum.) In what 
way do they seem much the same? (They 
are both juicy, or succulent; both sweet- 
tasting; both have a thin skin; both have a 
bloom of wax on the skin to keep out the 
rain.) 

L l.et the children notice and describe 
how the grapes grow. They are arranged 
in a bunch on a branching stalk, so they grow 
rather like the Sycamore fruits. They are 
heavy and the bunches hang down. Tell 
them that the wild grapes are small and 
sour; if we want large, sweet ones we have 
to manure them well, and thin out each 
bunch by removing some to give others 
more room. They want a great deal of air, 
warmth and sunshine to ripen them. They 
come from France, Spain, Italy, S. Africa — 
countries much farther south than we 
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9^, where there is plenty of suhshMe^ and 
they grow on the hillsides on long terraOes 
or steps facing the sun. The vines are 
trained to climb over poles. Besides those 
that are grown to eat. far more are grown 
to make wine. The grape harvest has from 
very ancient times been very important in 
those countries, a time of feasting and songs 
and dancing, when the grapes were gathered 
and the juice trodden out with bare feet, in 
great shallow tubs or vats. Yet the plant 
does not grow its fruit for us at all, unless 
we help to scatter its seeds. 

n. Ask the children to consider how the 
seeds would be dispersed in the wild grapes. 
Let each child have a grape to look at, feel 
the skin, and rub a little of the bloom off. 
Then let them draw it, and while they do 
so, cut some open vertically and others 
transversely, to show the seeds inside. Let 
them be ^awn to show the position of 
the seeds, pulp and skin, and labelled. The 
children will then probably suggest that the 
bright colour and faint pleasant smell perhaps 
attract birds, who would eat the juicy pulp 
and the seeds. But the seeds are not 
digested. They pass through the bird’s 
food-tube and are dropped, perhaps a long 
way from where they grew. Let the children 


add to their drawings a;.smionce.ot |M^:;p| 
their own, making this explahatioh. JL^ 
them taste the grapes to see what it 'is'^^the 
birds like so much. Grapes have a particular, 
kind of sugar known as ^pe sugar. 

IZL Give each child a currant and a 
raisin to find out what they can about them. 
They will see that the seeds of the raisins 
are very much like those of the grape, but, 
that the currants usually have none, but 
like little raisins, only black. These, too, are 
small kinds of cultivated grapes, dried for 
us to use in cakes and puddings. 

Fruits which have no stone, as the plum| 
had, but have only a juicy pulp round the] 
seeds, are called berries. So grapes are berries; 
currants and raisins are grapes, so they are 
also berries, but the currants are now grown 
only for our food and have lost their seeds. 

IV. Condusion.— Ask the children to 
notice in the shop windows any labels which 
tell us where the currants and raisins^ome 
from, e.g. Valencias from Valencia, in Spain. ' 
Currants originally came from Corinth, 
which gave them their name. (These names 
will mean nothing to the children at present, 
but later they will make other associations 
with them.) 


VII. HOLLY 

POIHTS FOB THE TEACHER’S OONSIDEBATIOII 


G HIEF stress will be laid on the fruits of 
the holly, in relation to the series of 
lessons, but its features as an evergreen 
may also be taken into account. The fruit is a 
peculiar kind of drupe, for it has the charac- 
teristic hard endocarp, but each seed is 
separately enclosed, and there are usually' 
four seeds. The endocarp is so hard that 
it is di^cult to split open, but it can be 
done with a sharp penknife, when a seed 
will be found inside, which ras^bles 


kernel of a plum stone with a thin hrovr^i 
coat, proving that the "stone” is endocarp; 
and not the seed coat. 


THE LESSON 

Aim. — To find out all one can about the 
Holly as a plant which seems in full vigour 
in the winter, and especially to examine its 
fruits. 



I^W'hU-I action of ««l: 

GRAPE. VII. Vertical lection of grape: ^^cpicarp; pl^ placenta^ m, mesocarp; a, seedi; suoculect eodocarp. 
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Material. — Small bmnches of holly berties. 
^ A cut open and the seeds extract^, in 
a saucer. Seedlings. A hand lens. Needles. 

Biirodn<^ii.— The Holly is a tree which 
we notice particularly about Christmas time, 
because usually its leaves are glossy and 
fresh, and its berries bright and smooth, 
long after most of the fruits the birds love 
have either been eaten or shrivelled up. 
What do we caU trees that keep their leaves 
all through the winter ? (Evergreens.) 

I.,, Let us see if these evergreen leaves are 
, different in any way from those that fall 
in the autumn. Give each child one leaf 
to feel. Probably they will first notice the 
spines. They will find that it is both 
smoother and harder than leaves like the 
beech or others they know. Ask if they 
know any other leaves that are so hard and 
smooth. (Laurel, Rhododendron, Ivy.) These 
also are evergreens. We know that trees 
take water out of the soil. But in the 
winter the soil is so cold (not frozen) that 
the roots find it difficult to get any water — ^it 
is too cold for them to work properly. So 
they must not let any of the water that is 
in the tree dry up. The evergreen trees 
which keep their leaves, have them covered 
with a very hard, tough skin, which does not 
let the water through, and therefore the leaves 
are able to remain through even very cold 
winters. That is why they feel so hard. 
'“■•Sometimes, if we have heavy snow, 
though that is not often, the snow might lie 
. on the leaves and break the branches. Ask 
if the children can see anything that would 
' help |he leaves to get rid of the snow. Some 
, people say that the little slopes between the 
spines act like slides, so that the snow slips 
off them. 

Pohaps the hard skin of the leaf prevents, ' 
it from being injured by rain. 

,n. Revise these three points. But the 
most important is the first. 

HL Now look at the fruits. They grow 
either singly or together in dustem of two^ ' 


to five. Would they atfxact Uids? Ar^ ' 
there any signs of birds having pecked ai;, 
them ? How could we try to find' but 
whether birds like to eat them ? (If there 
is a bird table, small branches could be^ 
hung from little hooks round the rim. Or 
they could be hung from the branch of a tree^ 
Mistle thrushes and redwings are very femd 
of them.) 

Let each child scrape off the thin red skin ‘ 
with a needle. Underneath is a thin, rather 
fibrous or pithy white pulp, and beneath 
this they will feel a stone. So it seems to be , 
like a tiny plum. Scrape the pulp away. • 
The stone can then be separated, and it will 
be found that there are really four, fitted 
together by two flat sides but rounded on tha; 
outside. Can we tell whether these arel 
‘'stones" or seeds? (If they are stones, | 
there will be a seed inside, with a seed coat, \ 
but if they are seeds, this hard part will be '■ 
the coat and there will not be another.) 
It will be too difficult for the children to , 
remove the "stone," so they will have to 
be shown those already prepared. (Black- 
board diagram.) The children can be given 
the chance of looking more carefully at the 
stones with a hand lens after the lesson at 
odd times. So, though this is always called, 
a Holly berry, it is really more like a little . 
plum, for true berries have no "stones" 
round their seeds. 

Are the seeds ever scattered and do they 
grow into new trees ? We think the bir<fa , 
probably eat them, but we cannot be sure 
until we have watched. They certainly i 
grow. Show seedlings. (It is not difficult 
to obtain seedlings from any undisturbed f. 
copse where there are Holly trees. They ; ' 
are often at least 5 or 6 yards from the ' 
nearest tree.) Plant the seedlings in pots ; 
of soil to see if they will grow in the class , 
room. Date and measure them,^ and record .i 
the height. * ,?.! 

nr. Farther work. — Watch what happens* 
to the berries hung out, to those on any ,;, 
trees in the neighbourhood, and to the '^ 
seedlings. ' 
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VIII. MISTLETOE 

POINTS FOB THE TEACHER’S CONSmERATION 


M istletoe is an evergreen plant 
which,^ though able to make some 
food tor itself through its green 
leaves, is parasitic on trees. Although it is 
traditionally associated with the Oak, it is 
much more commonly found on Apple, Elm, 
Black Poplar, and other trees. It grows 
very slowly, from seed produced by flowers 
polHnated in the autumn but not fertilised 
till the following spring and only matured 
in the following November or December; 
that is, it takes about fifteen months for the 
flowers to form ripe seeds. Germination is 
also slow. For instance, where five seeds 
were artificially inserted into slits made with 
a knife in the bark of an apple tree, five 
years later two tiny plants appeared, each 
having two leaves. 

The fruit is a berry, containing one seed 
only, covered by a viscid pulp, and a thin 
skin. When it is crushed, the sUmy contents, 
after a few minutes’ exposure, harden into 
a sticky glue-like substance, which is not 
easily detachable from any surface, as if 
'pulled it dravrs out into long, fine threads. 
This is the birdlime used by snarers to 
catch small birds. It is smeared on twigs, 
and when birds alight the birdlime entangles 
their feet in its mesh like a spider’s web. 

The berry is said to be particularly attrac- 
tive to thrushes. The seeds are either 
swallowed and possibly deposited on the 
..bark of trees, or scraped off the beak. It is 
! s«iid they can also faU and germinate on the 
tree where the plant grows. Thus the sticky 
pulp serves to glue the seeds to the tree. 
The seed is hard, flat and white with dark 
gre^ and black streaks. 

*' When germination takes place, what 
appears to be a root emerges. This is, 
however, the intermediate axis which joins 
.the root, stem and seed leaves together, 


called the hypocotyl. At the free end it 
begins to broaden out into a root-like 
sucker, which finds its way into the crevices 
of the bark, forces its way between the 
bark and the wood, then sends branches 
into the wood itself, to feed on the sap of 
the tree. In the meantime two seed leaves 
pull their way out of the seed coat and 
uncurl (rather like the sycamore). Between 
them is a tiny bud which starts the growth 
of a short main stem. Then it stops, and 
growth is continued by axillary buds. 

From each bud is produced a stem, a 
pair of minute scale leav^, a pair of long 
narrow foliage leaves, and either one or a 
cluster of 3-5 flowers. These flowers are of 
two kinds, stamen-bearing or staminate on 
one plant, and ovary-bearing or pistillate 
on another, so that on some trees one sees 
plants which never can bear any berries. 
Wind pollination takes place, and the white 
berries are formed. The flowers terminate 
the main axis, and further growth takes 
place from a small axillary bud at each 
side, giving the characteristic forked appear- 
ance of the branches. Five or six such buds 
may appear. It takes a year to produce 
each intemode and pair of leaves from the 
preceding joint or node. 

THE LESSON 

Aim. — ^To examine the Mistletoe, and to 
learn something of its curious life story. 

HateriaL — ^Bunch of mistletoe, enough to 
give a small spiay with berries to each 
child. Neej^es. 

Xottodnetioil. — Mistletoe is being shown 
in the shops for Christmas decorations, and 
"long before there was any Christmas, our 
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ancestors in ancient Britain used it . in con- 
*nection with their religion. It. is a plant 
that has always attracted curiosity and 
interest because of the way it grows, and 
because, like the holly, it produces its pale 
berries When most of the others have gone. 
It grows high up on the branches of trees, on 
apple trees very often, sometimes on oak, and 
instead of having true roots which go into 
the ground to bring it water and food, it 
sends suckers into the wood of the tree to 
suck up the sap to feed it. So in time it 
injures and even kills the tree. The tree 
shows that it is injured by forming swellings 
where the mistletoe grows. 

1 . Show the bunch of mistletoe, hanging 
in anatural position, and ask the (;hildren to 
notice how it grows. It has only a very short 
main stem, and then it begins to branch. It 
appears alwa3rs to branch into two, and in 
the fork of the branch is a berry, or a cluster. 

Give the children sprays and let them 
verify this. Let them describe the leaves 
and the berries. Ask if they notice an3rthing 
just below each leaf. (A tiny ridge.) These 
are the tiny scale leaves which protected 
the bud before it opened. One bud is 
formed each year on each branch. Find out 
by observing and counting, how old their 
particular sprig is. Use a blackboard diagram 
to help them. Then with the 'whole class 
find out how old a large branch is, as nearly 
as you can. It may have taken ten years 
for the bunch to grow; so its growth is very 
slow. Tell them of the five seedlings, and 
if it is possible, suggest planting some in an 
old tree (though the children will not see 
any result that year, they should see some 
result while in the school). In later 3'ears, 
the children may be told what has been done, 
so that they may watch for the little plants. 
(It is best to insert the seed in a natural 
crevice with a penknife, and cover the spot 
with a small piece of fine wire netting tacted 
on, to mark and guard it.) 

n. With a needle, let the children prick 
the berry and squeeze it. Press the contents 


on to a piece of paper. Extract the 8^:| 
and look at it. (Blackboard diagram.) ' 
Notice its shape, marking, and hardness. 
Show by blackboard diagram the Bttle 
plant it contains inside it. (Plate V.) How 
does the seed get planted? The children 
may suggest (i) that it drops on to a branch, 

(2) that birds carry it away and leave it 
on the branch. Turn attention to the pulp 
that has been pressed on to the paper. Let 
the children touch it and notice what has 
happened. It has hardened, and it comes 
away on their fingers in sticky threads that 
cannot easily be removed. Tell them about 
its use as birdlime. Ask how it is likely to 
be useful to the berry. 

They will see that (i) a bird (e.g. a thrush) 
in attempting to get rid of it, will brush the 
seed on to a tree, (2) that if it passes through 
a bird's body and is dropped, or merely 
drops from the tree, any trace left of the 
.sticky slime will glue it on to where it falls. 

m. Show a picture of the little plant 
growing on a tree, with its suckers in the 
wood and its two seed leaves opening, and 
the stem which will branch to form the 
bushy plant. 

IP. Summary : Heading: How the mis> 
tletoe grows. 

(1) The berries are liked by thrushes and 

other birds. 

(2) The seeds are dropped or brushed oil 

the birds* beaks on to a branch. 

(3) The pulp is like glue. It hardens and 

sticks the seed on to the tree. 

(4) The seed grows. It sends suckers 

into the wood and feeds on sap. 

(5) Each branch grows only one joint, 

longer each 3rear._£ach joint has^ 

two leaves and some berries. « 

(6) A bud is covered by two little scales. 

V. Let the children draw a year’s grou^’* 
of one twig, and show the joint or node ^ve<;| 
the name), the stem, two leaves, position^ 
of scale leaves and berries. 
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IX. THE HYACINTH 

POOnS POB THE TEACHER’S OONSmEBATIOH 


T he Hyacinth is a good example of a 
bulbous flant to start with, because 
it is large and has a simple tj^ of 

: flower. 

A bulb is a special kind of underground 
bud capable of carrying on the growth of 
the plant as the original stock ^es down. 
It stores food material in the bases of leaves. 
In many cases it can become detached from 
the parent stem. 

A stem is an organ which bears leaves. 
It starts in the embryo plant as an upward 
growth whose tip grows towards the light 
and away from the earth, thus being brought 
above the soU. The tip of the stem is called 
its growing point. From it leaves are 
formed, in a definite arrangement. As these 
expand, the growth of the stem between 
them separates them and places them farther 
back, while the growing point itself forms 
' successive new leaves, so that it is always 
surrounded and concealed by them. The 
. growing point, together with the leaves just 
formed, is called a bud. Besides the tip, 
the tissue immediately aBove where a leaf 
joins a stem is capable of forming buds, 
called axiUary buds because they lie in the 
axil or groove between leaf and stem. 

In the late summer growth is slow, so that 
the space between one leaf and the next is 
short, and the bases overlap one another. 
; In the formation of vdnter buds it happens 
; in many trees, e.g. Horse Chestnut, that the 
last-formed leaves do not expand into leaf 
^';lflades, but consist merely of woody scales, 
i' ' the leaf bases, enclosing the bud in a protec- 
. tive covering. 

; . A bulb is a bud protected in a similar 
. way by leaf bases, only in this case they are 
the ba^ of the foliage leaves, whose green 
;Iimb (thought now to be an extension of 
, ;,the base and not a true blade), has withered 


and broken ofi after its work was done, 
together in most cases with one or more 
sheathing bases which do not produce a 
green part. In a Hyacinth bulb a dark, 
scarred rim indicates which scale leaves are 
the bases of green leaves. 

The best preparation a teacher can make 
is to dissect a bulb which has not been 
planted, and a bulb at the end of its flowering 
time, leaf by leaf, cutting each one cleanly 
away from the stem, and noticing at the 
same time exactly its position. Mark by 
two cuts in the base the position of the 
edges of the first leaf removed, for reference. 
It is a help to clear tmderstanding to make 
a sketch of what is left after removing each 
leaf. In addition it is a good plan to cut 
across a bulb, and then loosen each leaf 
in turn from the lower half, noticing on 
the cut surface exactly how they overlap. 
An ink line bisecting the surface is a 
help. 

It will then be seen, as illustrated on 
Plate VII., that the leaves, in a bulb which 
has not been planted, fall into four groups: 

(1) On the outdde are one or more thin, 

dry scales, still remaining fleshy in 
places. These may not reach quite 
to the top. Their edges are so closely 
pressed down that at first they seem 
adherent to the leaves below. These 
are old leaf bases. 

(2) Inside these is a series of four to seven 

white, fleshy leaves. They are much 
thicker than the first series, especi- 
ally the inner ones which towards the 
base may reach l-inch in thickness, 
being thinner at the edges, and 
where they join the stem. It is 
these that form the chief bulk of the 
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. ' bull), by storing food material for 
the new year’s groMrth. 

(3) Next is fonned a series of three sheaths, 

the two outer either tapering to a 
'Shrivelled brown tip, or showing a 
thin, colourless tip veined like a short 
foliage leaf, followed' by several leaf 
bases showing the withered remnant 
of green leaves. These enclose the 
bud. The outer ones are as thick 
as the last series. 

(4) The bud, ready for this year's growth, 

consists of a series of four or more 
slim, tubular-pointed white leaves, 
each apparently completely enclosed 
in the one outside it. They range 
from I If to I inches long. Finally, if 
the bulb is a good one, we find the 
flower. A thin, strap-shaped rem- 
nant of last year's flower may be 
found immediately outside the bud, 
showing that it is usual for the new 
bud to take the position of the 
flower in the centre. 

Tracing the history of the bulb backwards, 
and guided by this year’s bud, it can be seen 
that each year about the same number of 
leaves has been formed, together with three 
sheathing leaves, which do not, however, 
emerge from the bulb as in the Daffodil or 
Crocus. 

Last year's group, the bases of the leaves 
develop^ last spring, are beginning to store 
food material, the outer ones having reached 
the thickness of those formed the previous 
year. Thus the chief source of food for 
growth this year will be the inner leaf bases 
of two years ago and the outer ones of last 
year. Ibese will be exhausted and reduced 
in their turn to the scaly condition of the 
outermost series, all that is left of the leaves 
of three years ago. 

In the Snbwdrop bulb, the interpretation, 
of the structures found can be much more 
. accurate, because each year sheathing leaves 
are formed first, of a different shape from 


the foliage leaves, so ^t ^ey s^mafe the . 
groups from one another. The foliago' 
leaves, too, are limited to two or three The 
study of a Snowdrop bulb offers a v^y good 
exercise for older cMdren, say lo-zz, and is 
fully described in “The Study of a Snowdrop 
Bulb,” by Miss L. £. Cox, published as<'a 
School Nature Study Union leaflet. The 
H3mcinth, from its size, is more suitable for 
a first example. In the Hyacinth the appear- 
ance of the tips of the scales, and the tendency 
to form about the same number of leaves 
each year, is a guide to the structures 
involved. 

When the scale leaves which cover the 
bulb have all been removed, the stem 
should be examined. It will be seen to 
consist of a round disc about I^inch thick, 
with a diameter of z — z| inches. It is hard 
and solid. From its lower edge a number 
of short old roots grow in three or four 
rings, leaving a bare central patch under- 
neath. Where each scale le^ has been 
removed a semi-circular scar or ridge is 
left. Immediately below the first of these 
may be found a circle of tiny round projec- 
tions, a new series of roots ready to take the 
place of the exhausted old ones. 

Notice the resemblance of the denuded 
stem to the corm (so-called bulb) of a Crocus. 
The difference in appearance between a 
Crocus corm and’a Hyacinth bulb is due to 
the fleshy character of the scale leaves in 
the H3racinth, while in the Crocus food is 
stored only in the stem itself. The leaf scars 
in the bulb illustrated show that last year’s 
leaves are attached to the flat upper surface, 
while the older ones are on the sides, at a 
lower level. 

Notice that at the apex of the stem is the 
flower bod, which therefore terminates the 
main axis, and so is a terminal bud. Since, 
with the formation of the fruit, the gro#th 
ends, a new axis must take the place of the 
old one each year, that is to say, an axill^ . 
bud must form the new bulb, Exainine the 
stem carefully for any rigns of a bod. Then ,, 
cut a bulb through vertically and look : 
between the bases of the leaves^ In the ' 




BULB. I. Bstern^ vi^ ol bulb : u, toale tpUtUng ; ba, brown scales formed $ years ago ; r, old fx»ots. IZ. Bulb, 
showing scales ovMUpping. HI. Bulb showing remains of dower stalk (f.f 1 formed a years ago : $h, sheaths of x year ago 
surronn^ng the foliage leaves of last year. IV. Remains of flower stalk of last year. V. Sheaths and leaf bases of last vwir 
J? *5?^ remains of flower atalk (/.s) : th, sheaths ; fj, foliage leaves, of this year. VI, VII. Two of three sheaths 
surround last year’s foUage leaf. VIII. A base of a foUage leaf— withered edge (I). IX, X, XI. This year’s foliage leaves. 
XIL nower bud (/i) : «r, scar left by flower stalk of previous year ; nb, new bud. XIII. I'ransverse section of bulb to shw 
fleshy leaf scales ov^lapping: 6.s, brown scale ; (,b, leaf bases ; sh, sheaths ; fJ, foliage ieaves : sc, scar left by flower stalk, 
a, stem ; p, perianth ; e, anther. ' 
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bulbs exiunined for the purpose of tUs 
article, buds, all potential bulbs, were found 

(i) between the scaly outer leaves and 
oitteimost fleshy leaf, 

(a) between the outer leaf bases of last 
year’s growth, 

(3} immediately outside the foliage leaves 
of a bulb which had just flowered, 

(4) close up to the flower stalk, between 
it and the innermost leaf. 

It will be observed that all these are- 
therefore axillary bods. From the position 
of the remains of last year’s flower, already 
noticed, it will be inferred that the new 
bulb is usually formed from a bud near the 
centre, and close to the flower which has 
just bloomed. Pressing aside the old flower 
stalk, it'forms a new main axis wluch carries 
on the life of the plant. 

If a bulb is planted over water and kept 
in a dark place, the ring of new roots will 
begin to grow, and above them, other rows. 
These will continue, straight and tmbranched, 

' until they have reached the bottom of the 
glass, possibly, before any signs of leaves 
appear. Then it will be noticed that the 
scales covering the apex of the bulb are 
being pressed slowly apart, and between 
them can be seen a small yellowish growth, 
which in a day or two reaches the rim of 
the scales. It becomes greener, until in a 
few da5^ it has emerged as a strong, blimtly 
pointed, dark green bud, consisting of 
several leaves tightly folded one inside the , 
other. It grows slowly and steadily; a week 
or more may pass before there is any loosen- 
ing of the leaves. Then they begin to 
separate, and it will be seen that each is 
deeply hollowed out on the iimer surface, 
while the tip forms a little hood. As has 
been seen in the bulb, the immature leaves 
are surrounded by the three sheaths and have 
to force their, way through them to get out. 
The growth of the iimer leaves causes each 
of the outer ones in turn to unfold, one edge 
of each leaf generally fitting into the curve of 
the one outside it. In a stt^y plant the 


leaves will grow tp a length of 6 to 9 irSlisi 
before the flowers opai, and may be I'^iJ 
in^es in Iveadth at the base. The 1 ^ is 
thick and holds a good deal of H^d; if it 
is bruised this will be foimd to ooze out as 
a fairly dense sap. An ample water supply 
is therefore essential, apd the roots must 
be well-grown so that they can obtain it^ 
before the leaves and flowers grow. Sinra 
the flower head is heavy, the strongly 
developed roots are also needed to fix it 
firmly in soil. The leaves draw up water 
along straight, parallel veins, converging 
towards the tip, which form distinct, fine 
ridges on the outer surface. I 

Presently, the flowa head, or inflorescence\ 
begins to appear, as a cluster of tiny balls.V 
forcing its way out between the leaves. It 1 
may be white, pale green, or already tinged 
with darker colour if the flower is a deeply 
coloured one. It grows very slowly, keeping- 
pace with the leaves, for it has to vrait uiitil 
the. roots and the leaves together can provide 
it with sufficient food to nourish it, but if at 
this stage one is cut open, it will be found 
to contain already its essential parts, the 
stamens which bear the pollen and the ovary, 
although the flower leaves are not yet 
distinguishable. As the stalk grows, and 
the upper part elongates, the flowers are ' 
separated from one another, and then one 
by one, from the lowest upwards, the beau- 
tiful bells open, becoming more deeply 
suffused with colour, or a purer white, as 
they unfold. Warm sunshine stimulates-' 
the pumping process by which leaves, 
stalks and flowers receive the water which 
distends them to their full size. The stalk 
goes on growing both in length and thickness 
until every flower is expanded. ■ 

The flowers, are arranged in five rows in a 
clock'trise ascending spiral. -This can be seen 
by taking a piece of fine string and winding 
it round the stem above each flower in turn. 
The individual flowers are borne on short ' 
stalks of their own colour, each bent slightly 
downwards by the weight of the flower,; 
Immediately below each flower stalk is a titty 
white or coloured leal. A leaf formed bdow 
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a flower is called a hrad,. The flower itself 
is a bell of six narrow, pointed floral leaves, 
joined about half their length to form a 
tube protecting the essratial parts, with 
their free ends curved backwards. These, 
leaves are arranged in two rows. They are 
not called petals, when all are alike, but 
perianth leaves. The tube is swollen at 
the base, then narrows to form a short 
neck. 

Take off one flower, with its bract, and 
examine it in detail. Hold the flower with 
the bract towards you and examine the 
outer ring (or whorl) of perianth leaves. 
The bract lies exactly opposite to the lowest 
leaf of the outer row, and between the two 
lower leaves of the inner row, which alternate 
with the outer row. 

With a sharp penknife cut the flower 
tube open through the middle of the lowest 
perianth leaf. At the mouth of the tube 
are six stamens, or pollen containers, each 
attached to one of the perianth leaves by 
a very short stalk just above the base. 
Each can be seen to consist of two lobes 
^opening inwards towards the tube. They 
are covered with flne yellow pollen. Each 
grain of this pollen contains, embedded in 
its substance, two minute bodies called the 
reproductive nuclei. These must be con- 
veyed to the ovules, and brought into contact 
with the egg inside them, before a new plant 
can grow. One of the nuclei fuses with 
the egg to form the embryo plant, the other 
unites with a second nucleus in the ovule, 
and produces the food material contained 
in the seed, which enables it to grow. 

The ovary lies in the swollen part of the 
flower tube. It is round, and produced into 
a short thick stalk, the style, ending in three 
tiny ridges which together form the stigma, 
or surface upon which pollen is deposited. 
It is the remains of the style and stigma 
that we have noticed in the developing 
Snapdragon and other fruits. The stigma, 
style and ovary together constitute the 
pistil. As soon as pollen grains are deposited 
on the stigma, they b^;in to grow, and 
«d»orl»ng food and water ffpm the stigma. 


each sends a little tube doMm style ^td^l 
the ovary, where it enters an ovule, liie.f 
two reproductive nuclei then make th^ 
way down this tube to the egg and food- ' 
producing nuclei of the ovule. 

If the ovary is cut open lengthwise, it will | 
be seen that a main axisK>r rod runs through 
it, which is continuous with the style and 
stigma. It is through this that the repro- 
ductive nuclei reach the ovules, which can 
be seen attached to it by minute stalks. 
This place of attachment is called the 
placenta. If an ovary is cut across, it will 
be seen that there are three chambers, each 
containing ovules attached to the centr4l 
placenta. \ 

The majority of bulbs are found in the 
case of spring-flowering plants. Their valu«| 
is that, by supplying the plant with a con-«, 
centrated supply of food from their reserve, \ 
they enable it to grow and flower rapidly, 
so that pollination and fruit formation can 
take place before it is overshadowed by 
foliage or choked by undergrowth. 

THE LESSON 

Four periods might be taken, one about 
the beginning of October for planting bulbs, 
a second on the plant before flowering, one 
on the flower and one on the bulb. Between 
the lessons the children should have oppor- 
tunities, in small groups and individually, 
of noticing the stages in growth and develop- 
ment. The detailed study of the flowdr 
would be better taken from the Bluebell or 
Wild H}racinth, when the flower is withering 
and the fruits are forming. 

I. nanthig. Materials.— To a class of 
forty children at least four bulbs, having 
differently coloured floweii, two.to be planted 
in a h}racinth jar over water, two in 5-inch 
pots of soil. Small broken crocks for > 
drainage, saucers to hold the pots, uriiter ^ 
and clean rags for washing pots. Damped ^: 
soil for planting. 

Tell the children what the bulbs are, 
that .ff we plant them now they, will. floM!!ef,:i 
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i in the spring. We are going to plant two 
’ ‘ in pots of soil. 

Let several children wash and dry the 
pots, Saucers and crocks. If the pots have 
, ; previously been used they should be scrubbed, 
rin the meantime, explain by a blackboard 
diagram how the bulbs will be planted (see 
. diag.) Other chUdren can then place the 
' crocks and soil m position, the crocks to a 
depth of 2 inches, about i inch of soil well 
pressed down, then the bulb, which should 
^ be packed round with soil, firmly pressed 
down with a thick, blunt stick, and covered 
^ to a depth of J inch. 

Explain that bulbs would naturally grow 
in soil like any other plants, but in order that 
wc can watch them grow, and especially the 
roots, we are going to plant some in clear 
glasses. Let two children wash the glasses 
to make sure they are quite clean, others 
fill them with water to within J inch of the 
neck, and others place the bulbs in position. 
A piece of charcoal in the water helps to 
. keep it sweet. Explain that if the bulb 
actually touched the water it would begin 
to soften and go mouldy, so we have a little 
space, but some of the water evaporates and 
keeps the air in it damp. Point out the old 
and new roots, if the new ones show. Mark the 
level of water with a narrow strip of paper. 

Other children may prepare labels on which 
the name and colour are printed, and the 
date. These are attached and the plants 
are then put away. It is explained that if 
we are to have healthy plants, it is best for 
strong roots to grow first, and that they 
grow better in a dark place. When we plant 
bulbs in the garden we put their own depth 
of soil over them and this keeps them dark. 
If there are plenty of bulbs, one in a pot and 
one in a jar might be kept on the window 
ledge for comparison. 

An airy, dark cupboard will do for the 
bulbs in glasses. Those in pots grow best 
if placed in a bed of ashes and covered to a 
tepth of several inches, but any cool, dark 
place will serve. Water well first, and if 
not buried, keep the soil well damped but 
drained. 



rrepare a large sheet of drawing 
paper by dividing it into three columns, for 
observations of the growth. In the three 
columns note the date, the growth of the 
root, and the growth of the ‘‘shoot” (leaves 
and flowers). Each week the bulbs in 
glasses should be brought out and looked at, 
and any change entered. The length of the 
roots can be judged approximately, the 
“shoot” can be measured with a ruler. Or 
squared paper can be used, a line drawn 
horizontally across the middle, and the 
length of the roots and shoot indicated 
diagrammatically each week, each square 
measuring or representing 4 in. (Plate VIII.) 

When the roots are well established the 
bulbs can be brought into the light. Oppor- 
tunities should be made in arranging the 
Nature Study lessons, for the children in 
turn to make drawings showing the stages 
in their growth. Small grdups can sit on 
the floor to draw them if there are no 
tables and the desks are not convenient to 
move. 

When the leaves are well-grown and the 
Sower is appearing, a second class lesson 
might be taken. 

Material. — ^The children would have their 
>wn drawings, and the class record would 
oe placed where everyone could see it. 
\11 the bulbs would be on the teacher's 
.able. 

Aim. — ^To recapitulate the stages of growth, 
ind draw attention to the value of the 
>lant's structures. 

m. Introduction. — Say that now we have 
’ matched our Hyacinth bulbs grow from the 
1 eginning, we will try to put together the 
< hief things we have noticed. 

nr. Ask what happened first. Refer to 
. 1 le chart and to the children's drawings. 
] ick out and underline any new events. 
1 [ake a blackboard summary, putting the 
c ate ,beside each event, and then noting 
' ow long each stage took, thus: 
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(i) Date. Roots began to appear. and protected the flower from raiii. loe 

. (2) Date. Root£ had reached bottom of .narrow hooded ^pe mables the rainrfb 


(i) Date. Roots began to appear. 

. (2) Date. Root£ had reached bottom of 
glass. 

(3) Date. Shoot, pale green. 

(4) Date. Shoot had turned dark green. 

(5) Date. Leaves began to open. 

(6) Date. Flower could just be seen. 

(7) Date. Colour of flower could be seen. 

(8) Date. Flower stalk could be seen. 

(9) Date. Lowest flower began to open. 

The bulbs would naturally vary in the 
time taken. 


run down them direct to the roots, not 
inside the leaves but outside, and so the 
water goes where it is wanted. They are 
strong and not easily beaten down 01 
injured by heavy rain. Compare them 
with the daffodil leaves (show if possible] 
and notice that hare, in addition to the 
similar long shape, there is a bloom some; 
thing like that on the plum. How would 
it be useful ? (In helping to throw the 
water off, just in the same way.) 


V. Questions. — ^Do you think it is a good 
thing for the plant to have its roots first ? 
Why? How do we know that the roots 
take up water ? Can we prove it ? (Note 
any change of level in the water in the jar, 
which was marked.) We noticed that the 
leaves grew next, and the flower grew only 
very slowly. The flower caimot grow unless 
the leaves grow first, because the leaves as 
well as the roots feed the plant, but I cannot 
explain to you how they do it until you are 
older. Could we find out whether the leaves 

* take up water as well as the roots ? The 
children will probably suggest the same way 
as for the roots, i.e. by putting some leaves 
in water, marking the level and noticing 
whether there is any change, and it should 
therefore be tried, but a better and quicker 
result may be obtained by cutting off one 
of the leaves and placing it in red ink, which 
in a day will have penetrated all the veins 
and coloured the leaf. The same thing can 
be done with a white narcissus, white 
hyacinth or other white flower. Tell the 
children that the water is really forced up 
the plant, and by filling the leaves, stems 
and roots, enables them to swell out and so 
grow. 

VI. ' Now notice the leaves. Let the 
children describe them, and the way they 
grew. Draw attention especially to their 
smoothness ' (except for the fine ridges of 
the veins) and long narrow ^pe. and 
mmind them how, at first, they ^closed ov» 


Vn. Recapitulate these points by qups> 
tions. V 

The third period would be given to tm 
flower, just as it is beginning to wither. | 

Material. — The pots of flowers alreadj 
examined by the children, their sketches 
and wall sheet. 

Vm. Introduction. — The aim, to pul 
together all we have noticed about th( 
flowers, would be made clear. The chari 
would be consulted, to see when the flowei 
first made its appearance, and what stages 
it had passed through before it was full} 
open. 

IX. Ask the children what purpose a 
flower serves to the plant. Count the 
flowers on each head and see how man} 
there are. Mention other flowers with msin} 
on one stalk, e.g. Snapdragon, BluebeU, 
Cowslip. Explain that most flowers growing 
out of doors (as the Wild Hyacinths 01 
Bluebells do) need to be visited by insects 
before they can ripen their seeds. Recall 
that, when drawing the flowers, the children 
could see a btmch of" tiny , yellow things 
closing in the tube of the flower. Pass th( 
pots quickly round so that they can be lookeS 
at again. These are called stamens, anid 
they contain a fine powder called poUep:. 
Remind the children of thC ovary of t^ 
Snapdragon with its little ovules, 
ovulra CAP ripen into seeds only 
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Diayranv to sh£Wplajitiny€)f BuIJbs 


1. Bering of iMilte. II. rUating of butbs, in bowl : chirooa) ; /, fibre. (In pot— with loam» piece a layer of crocks at the 
bottom m the pot for dminage. Growing in water— add a little charcoal to the water which must not quite touch the base of the 
!i?“y *“♦ Varticy uc^ of the fiower; p, perianth; a, anther; #, stigma; a, style; e, carpel; 0 , ovule; w, ovary, 
IV, Transvene section oi ovary. 
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pollen is brought to them, and it is better 
if it comes from another flower. Now 
many insects, especially flies and bees, feed 
on pollen. If an insect comes to a flower 
for pollen, it is likely that it will brush some 
off and carry it to another flower, and then 
the seeds can grow. So flowers which need 
insects to visit them and bring them ]K)llen, 
usually have some way of attracting the 
insects, that is, of showing them that they 
have something good there. Now can you 
see why it is useful to the plant to have 
its flowers crowded together on a head? 
(Because many flowers clustered together 
are more easily seen than scattered flowers.) 
Summarise this explanation on the black- 
board, letting the children help to frame it. 

Continue the explanation. Many insects, 
especially long-tongued insects like bees, 
, moths and butterflies, are very fond of 
sweet juices. Some flowers make a sweet 
juice called nectar which attracts them, and 
in coming for the nectar (which bees can 
make into honey) they may also bring pollen 
or carry it away. 

Cut open several flowers by a vertical 
slit down one side, to show the children the 
three drops of clear nectar which can be 
seen on the ovary, just at the base of the 
style. These wiU be best seen in fresh 
flowers which have been bathed in sunlight 
for some time, and there may be no nectar 
under other conditions. Usually it is better 
to avoid destroying living flowers or plants, 
but in this case, with plenty of bells,. one can 
be taken from each plant without spoiling 
the inflorescence seriously. Pin each flower 
on a cork mat. The children can then see the 
ovary, the stamens, and pollen on the surface 
of the stamens and l}dng in the bottom of 
the flower tube. Add the chief points to 
the blackboard summary. 

Ask the children if they can think of any 
other way in which the Hyacinth may 
attract insects. They will probably mention 
the smell and the bright colour. Ask if 
they have noticed at what time of day 
Hyacinths smell sweetest, and tell them that 
flowers that smell in the evening,, especially 


pale coloured or white flowers, are usually 
visited by moths, Hyacinths growing out 
of doors would flower rather later, when 
there would be night-flying moths. 

X, Blackboard summary, formulated at 
the points indicated by selecting the best 
suggestions made by the children, somewhat 
as follows: 

The Hyacinth flower. 

Many flowers together attract insects. 

Some insects eat pollen. They may carry 

it to other flowers. ( 

The Hyacinth has nectar for insects, prol> 

ably moths. \ 

The children might copy this summary. 

In the fourth period the bulb would be 
examined after flowering. 

Aim. — ^To see what a bulb is like inside, 
and how the plant grows from it. 

Uaterial. — The bulbs. An onion. 

XI. The plan of the lesson would depend 
on how many bulbs were available. If there 
were any to spare, some of the more respon- 
sible children might examine them for them- 
selves, either before or after a group lesson, 
using blunt-ended scissors for easing and 
cutting away the covering leaves. In any 
case, the examination of a bulb should be 
taken with a group of not more than ten 
children at a time, the rest being occupied 
with drawing or writing in connection with 
growing seedlings, goldfish or other nature 
studies which are going on. 

A section of ten children might be grouped 
either in a block of desks or in a ring, sitting 
round a low blackboard, so that tj^ey can 
all follow the teacher’s dissection. The 
external appearance of the bulb would be 
noted, the three or fom* rings ot new roots 
surrounding a bare patch, the irregular outer 
scales of the bulb, and the leaves and flower 
emerging from between the scales. 
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V The teacher would then children. 

; what she was going to do, and why (see' 
'Aim) . She would remove the covering leaves 
' in itum, and pin them in r^ular order on 
the blackboard, or fasten them with some 
strong gum to a sheet of brown paper. 
As each group is removed, she would draw 
the childmn’s attention to their distinctive 
points, illostrallhg by blackboard diagrams. 
Each set might be mounted in a separate 
row. She would draw the children’s atten- 
tion to the withered tips. Finally she 
''would point out the way in which the 
foliage leaves wrap round' the flower stalk, 
their white, slightly swollen bases, and their 
position, surroun^ng the flower, in the 
centre of the bulb. If. in removing the 
leaves, buds are found, their position should 
be noticed. 

Children of this age cannot be expected 
to deduce for themselves the connection 
between the leaves and the bulb sheaths, 

. nor can any process of reasoning arrive at 
the discovery, proved in the laboratory, 
that the bulb stores food. The children 
should be told, therefore, that the leaves 
which have been removed are really the 
bases of last year’s and the previous year’s 
leaves, whose tips have withered away, 
leaving the brown scar they can see. They 
should be told that they remain to protect 
the bud inside from frost and rain, and that 
they are thickened because food is stored 
in them which is gradually used up by the 
growing plant, whose leaves in turn will 
form the covering and food for a new bulb. 
The present year’s leaves will already be 
beginning to thicken at the base. 

An onion should then be cut vertically 


through the Wddle, so that the bhd in 
the centre can be seen. A diagram of the 
hyacinth bulb similarly cut to show the 
flower stalk and the new bulb, may be shown 
and explained. 

When each group has followed this dissec- 
tion (probably two in one period), the main 
points should be recapitulated by construct- 
ing a blackboard summary as a result of 
questions. This can be copied by the whole 
class. 

Xn. Bladcboajcd summaty. 

Hyacinth bulb. 

1. In the middle of the bulb there is a bud. 

2. It is protected by fleshy and scaly leaf 
bases, which have been green leaves. 
They contain food for the bud. 

3. A new bud forms near the flower each 
year, and flowers the next year. 

XnL Fnr&er work. — If possible one or 
more of the bulbs which have flowered 
should be planted in soil out of doors, so 
that the children can see that the leaves go 
on growing for some time. Later, a bulb 
can again be taken up and examined. It will 
be seen that the foliage leaves are becoming 
quite thick at the base. The children can 
be told that they are growing to make 
food, and storing it for next year’s bulb. 
Look for thick, wrinkled roots amongst the 
finer ones. These are called contractile 
roots, and by their power of contraction, 
under natural conditions, they pull the bulb 
more firmly down into the soil, a little 
farther each year. 
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X. THE GOLDFISH OR GOLDEN CARP 



POINTS FOB TBE TEACHER’S OONSEDEBATION 


F ishes belong to the lowest order of 
true vertebrate animals, that is. animals 
with an internal skeleton supporting 
the muscles, which consists primarily of a 
dorsally placed chain of small bones or 
vertebrae. The body of the Goldfish is 
somewhat spindle-shaped, forming a wedge 
' which cleaves the water, then narrowing 
down to the tail end so that any tendency 
to backward suction which might be caused 
by the water rushing in, is reduced. The 
cUef swimming movement is made by a 
powerful sideways stroke of the tail and 
hinder part of the body, which sends it 
forward. Corrective movements of the tail 
fin, and perhaps other fins, prevent it from 
deviating from the stnught coi^. Gentler 
movements are brought about by the move- 
: ments of the front pdr of fins, the pectorai 
fins, which row it forwards by pressing 
-^backwards, or by " backing water,” or 
. pressing forwards, reverse the direction. 
They Sre also useful in making upward and 
downward movements, in steering sideways, 
as thqr can move independently, and 
in balancing ndiile the fish remains still. 
The upper or dorsal fin, the under « 


ventral fin, and the hinder pair, the pelvic 
fins, make delicate movements which seem 
to assist the rest. The thin flanges of the 
tail, too, make slight movements indepen- 
dently of the strong main stroke. The 
dorsal and ventral fins are concerned with 
keeping the body "right side up" in the 
water. 

There is evidence that the two pairs of 
fins found in fish are the forerunners of the 
two pairs of limbs of all the higher anim aU- 
In certain rivers which dry up periodicaUy, 
leaving only soft mud or shallows, some of 
the fish use their paired fins for resting upon 
or shambling through the mud. A Gold^ 
in shallow water will rest upon the bottom 
on its front fins. 

Breathing in all animals takes place 
through a thin, moist membrane in contact 
with the exterior mediumr-air or water. In; , 
vertebrates this membrane is provided with . 
numerous minute blood vessels. The red' 
colouring-matter in the blood, haemoglobin, 
is able to extract oxygen from the air, whichfj^^ 
is circulated all over the body, where, 
assisting in breaking down the tissues,i fp 
causes enogy to be set free, which can 
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' or fer iiiovement 


'tne forth 

■ (^w^enetiy). 

; la-.^tier animals, Oxygm is obtained from 
fthe 'stnall quantity dissolved in the water. 
Fi^s, which live in rtmning water, are 
able to obtain a good supply; therefore if 
they are kept, in captivity there should either 
be some means of aerating the water by 
forcing air in,* or the water should be 
'frequently changed. Green submerged 
weeds help to supply oxygen. 

Breathing takes place through four pairs 
"of much branched membranes supplied with 
blood vessels, called gills, arranged as 
fringes upon bony arches at the sides of the 
head where the mouth cavity joins the 
gullet. Between the arches are curved 
slits, which pierce the gullet. Water is 
taken in by the mouth, which closes and 
■forces it over the gill fringes or rays, (which 
extract the oxygen), then out by the gill 
slits. The slits are covered by a plate with 
a semicircular free edge directed backwards, 
the gill plate or operculum. The regular 
opening and closing of the mouth and 
operculum is noticeable. The inner edge 
of each arch is provided with sharp inwardly 
directed spines, the gill rakes, which act 
as a sieve to prevent food from passing out 
by the slits. They direct the food down 
the gullet. 

The fins are supported by finely jointed 
rods, bound together in bimdles and Ivanch- 
ing out in single rows to the edge. Stretched 
over these is the fine membrane which, by 
offering a large resisting surface to the 
water makes their pressure effective for 
movement. 

The body is covered, except the head and 
fins, by rounded scales, with their hinder 
free edges overlapping one another, in a 
regular arrangement. These scales grow 
out from the skin, each in a tiny sac, and 
increase with age, so that concentric layers 
of growth can be recognised, as in a tree 
trunk or a snail’s shell. The outside is the 
last formed. 

The eyes are nearly flat, placed at the 
Sides of the head level with the surface. 


There axe no eyelids, so that they cannot 
be closed. There are no external ears, and 
the internal ears are connected chiefly with 
control of balance ; the part which is the 
organ of hearing in man has not yet been 
developed. The sense of smell is very keen, 
and seems to be the sense chiefly depended 
upon, though objects close to the fish, 
especially moving objects, are sighted, and 
they seem to be quickly sensitive to shadows. 

THE LESSON 

As it would be impossible to provide all 
the children in the class with fish to watch, 
those available had better be divided 
amongst groups of children, while others 
are busy with drawings and other records 
of bulbs and seedlings. If four fish are 
provided, and the desks are arranged so 
that three or four children^an watch each, 
a large class can have the opportunity of 
watching them in two half-hour periods. 
If more convenient the groups could sit on 
the floor. 

An introductory lesson would deal with 
the making of homes for the Goldfish. Then 
during two periods different groups of 
children could watch them, helped by a slip 
of questions; finally, a period could be given 
to a class lesson. 

An alternative method would be for the 
teacher to take a group lesson with each set 
in turn, directing their observations by 
questions and discussion, aqd then letting 
them make sketches. The first method is 
better, because it gives the children time. 
and opportunity to make their own obser- 
vations, to help themselves by drawing and 
to exercise their judgment in selecting what 
they will record. 

FmST PERIOD 

Aim.- -To make homes for four Gbldfish. 

Material. — ^Two straight-sided enamel bowls 
not less than 10 inches in diameter by 
5-6 inches deep. A dish of sand, ready 





^hed: Some water weed (Caxiadian pond 
weed and Starwort are readily obtained and 
quite good). A bowl of clean water. A 
watering can or large jug of water which 
ha^ stood overnight. A small jug or cup. 
A little Epsom salts and common salt. 

Introduction. — ^Ask the children if they 
would like to keep some Goldfish, and tell 
them that they are going to have four, but 
that it is necessary to make a home for them 
beforehand. Tell them that most of our 
Goldfish come originally from China or 
Japan, where they live in fresh-water ponds 
and lakes, so that naturally they have 
plenty of water which is always being 
changed. Therefore we should give them 
as much space and water as we can. We 
must try to make a home for them as much 
like thw own as possible. 

L Ask the children if they have watched 
either sticklebacks or minnows (give local 
names). Let them tell you all they can 
about the kind of place they are found in 
and what they do. Sometimes they remain 
in the sun for quite a long time, at other 
. times they dart about among the weeds 
that give them shelter. The bottom of the 
pond is muddy or sandy. Then for our 
Goldfishes' home what sort of conditions 
ought we to have ? 

(1) It should be large enough and deep 

enough to give them plenty of room, 

(2) It should have mud or sand at the 

bottom. Sand is easier to keep 
clean. 

(3) It should have water weeds growing 

in it, for shade and shelter. (Largely 
for aeration, but the children do 
not know this.) 

4 11. Show the children the two bowls, 
and place them on the table, so that all 
can see what is^ done. The rest of the 
material should be conveniently near. Show 
the sand, and explain that it has been 
washed by pouring water on it and pouring 
it away several times. The weeds will need 


washing, tet two childto wash them in a 
pail of water, and tw^ bthera make them 
into bunches of about six pieces/ tied 
together at the lower end with cotton. The 
cotton is, then wound round a small stbne 
which is pressed into the sand, and so the 
weed is fixed and ultimately rooted. Instead 
of a stone, the stems can be nipped in a 
doubled strip of lead (2 inches x J inch is 
large enough). 

In the meantime, two* other children Can 
be arranging the bed of sand about i inch 
deep in each bowl. Employ as many 
children in turn as possible. Let others 
plant the weed, two or three bunches ini 
each bowl. These should be arranged so| 
as not to obscure the view. The larger 
stones are arranged as a little cave to give 
additional shelter. (If the bowl is to stand in 
the window, it should be protected against 
too strong sunlight by a paper screen.) 

The bowl is then very carefully filled by 
pouring water from the little jug, letting it 
break its fall against the side of the dish 
so as not to disturb the sand. If it is not 
quite dear it can stand until the next day; 
if fairly coarse sand or gravel is used it 
does not usually rise. It can be cleared by 
standing the bowl in a sink and allowing water 
from a tap to trickle slowly in and overflow 
for some time, then the surplus is removed. 
It should always stand long enough to 
reach the temperature of the water the 
fishes have been kept in. A sudden change 
of temperature may cause a "chill” and 
render them liable to a fungoid disease. 

Tell the children that the water in ponds 
is not quite tasteless like tap water, because 
it has passed over rocks and through the 
soil, and dissolved what we call mineral salts. 
These are good for 'the health of the fish, 
ISO many people put m a little Epsom salts, 
or sometimes ordinary salt to make up for 
their absence. Add a s^tspoonful of each 
to the water. 

XXL Care of the fish. — ^Arrange that aU 
the children who wish may look after tfie ' 
fish for a day in turns, and mi^ike a list with'. 





* Fetches for the BLAcksoARD 


Pi4itB IX 


Head of Goldfish 
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dates. Then explain what idiould be done. 
Each day a good deal of the water should 
be baled out with a small jug, and fresh 
added, which was drawn ready the day before. 

The fish can be fed on tiny worms, scraped 
meat, or ready-prepared fish food or ants* 
eggs. It is best to give variety, with some 
fresh food. A small pair of forceps or 
scissors is best for giving them the meat, 
which should be snipped off and fed to them 
individually by dropping tiny pieces (J inch) 
in front of them. Never leave any uneaten 
food in the bowl, or it will attract a fungus 
which may kill the fish. A small muslin net 
on a cane or galvanised wire frame should 
be made for skimming the surface, or a little 
sieve can be bought. 

Once a week the fish should be put in 
another vessdi while the bowls are drained, 
their sides sponged, and they are refilled. 
(This is best done by the teacher.) If a tap 
and some rubber tubing are avmlable this 
, can be done by siphoning without disturbing 
either the fish or the bottom. An occasional 
brine bath is good, especially if the fish 
show signs of lassitude or lo§ih the brightness 
of colour. Any fish attacked by fimgus 
should be isolated. Brine baths may cure it. 

IV. Summarise the main points in the 
care of the fish. 

V. Record. — ^The children can draw the 
"home” to show how it is arranged, labelling 
the contents. This may be done in a sub- 
sequent period while othm: children are 
8tud3dng the fish. 

In the next two periods, each group in 
turn, after having a minute or two to watch 
the fish, would be given the following list 
of questions, the second part only being 
written as a record: 

(z) Notice all the different movements the 
fish makes. How does it swim 
forwards ? sideways ? up and down ? 
Can it swhn backwards^ What 
' other movements does it make? 
Tap the gl^. Do you think it 


csm hear? Wave your hand qvw.. 
the top. What happens ? Drop 
tiny bit of food just in front of iti;'' 
Does.it seem to see ? What happens, 
when you touch it very gently with 
your pencil? (Touch head, body and 
tail, once only.) 

(2) Mahe a drawing to show all the partt 
of the fish you can see. Write beade 
each part anything it does. ^ ! 

Have the questions read aloud to be sure ^ 
all the children understand them, and know ' 
what to do. Help only if it seems absolutely , 
necessary. Change the groups halfway| 
through. t 

TBDBD PERIOD 

Aim. — ^To discuss what the children have IF 
’been able to see, and to raise new points. 

Ddroduction. — Let the children take out . 
their slips of questions, and their own 
records and tell them what is to be done. 

L Let each question be read in turn and 
the answers be discussed. i, 

1. Movements.— Write the word on the 
blackboard. The use of the tail and front 
pair of fins should have been grasped, as 
outlined previously. 

Draw attention to the structure of the fin 
(blackboard diagram) stiffened to strike the 
water and so push backwards against it, 
and drive the fish forward. (See foot of 
Plate XI.) 

Speak of the shape, and its value in . 
cutting through the water, cf. a boat, a 
bird’s body in air, airship and aeroplane. 

2. Movements of moniii and gill plate.— ^ 
Ask what the children think the fish is doingj.::!; 
(probably drinking). Tell them that w^'.S; 
cannot really see what is happening when 
opens its mouth regularly all the thhe, 

t^t it has been found that this is its 
of IweatUng. We breathe through 'em’-: 
noses, and throu^ our months sometimes, i. . 
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%^' We Mve been running hnrd. V^en we 
(3o that, we take in air. We neied hwdi air 
itb live, and if we were under water 
;«vhi^ we. could not get it, we ^uld drown. 
Bint'iihere is some air in wat^, and fishes 
can get it out. They take in water, and it 
'runs out again through the plates we can 
see at the sides, of the head, and .while it is 
flowing through, 4 die air is taken out of it, 
eo that the fi^ can use it to live. 

3 . SeniM. — Collect the children’s observa* 
tions. They will have seen that the fish 
can find a little piece of meat some distance 
away. Tell them (when the other senses 
have been dealt with) that the sense of smell 
is very keen, that the fish can smell bad wafer 
and avoid it, and also smell things a long 
way off as scents are quickly carried through 
water. Many fish live, practically in the' 
dark, when their eyes would be little use 
to them, and most fish keep largely in shadow. 
Down in the deep sea the fishes and other 
creatures move very quietly, and there are 
probably few sounds to hear. So that smell 
is more important than an}rthing else. 
Draw attention to the pair of hood-shaped 
nostrils directed backwards over a pair of 


little pits just above the tip of the snout; 
these are where the sense of smell is located. 
(The nostrils are not connected with breathing.) 

Draw attention to the silvery-looking 
line along each side of the body, which can 
be seen in certain positions. This probably 
helps them to feel movements (vibrations) 
in the water. 

13>e wales. — ^Let the children describe 
the arrangement. Mount a few herring 
scales by gumming them on to black paper, 
so that these can be passed round. The 
children can see the rings on the scales, and 
the part which has been covered by others. 
Notice how smooth and flat they lie, so that 
they do not catch the water and hinder 
movement. (The eyes, too, are flat.) The 
body of a fish feels slimy. The slime and 
the scales probably protect the skin against 
disease, and they make it slippery to catch, 
so protecting the fish againsf other fish, birds 
such as ducks and herons, otters and water , 
rats. 

n. Keep the fish for further observations, 
especially for the children to look for the 
nostrUs and lateral line (line down side). 
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XL PLANTING SEEDS 



POINTS FOB THE TEACHER’S OONSIDEBATION 


ALL tbe seeds required may be planted and Goose Grass, may be planted in drills itf 
/Jk during one period, or the process small boxes, with holes bored in the bottom 
may be spread out and each planted and a layer of coarse gravel or small broken 
in relation to a particular lesson. Four- or crocks for drainage. A sheet of glass or thick' 
five-inch plant pots, shallow wooden boxes, paper placed over the top helps to keep them . 
some jam jars and narrow-necked potted damp, but must be lifted frequently to give 
meat jars will be needed. For planting, them plenty of air. 

use a good rifted soil if possible. Mr. T. C. The larger seeds may be planted in pot^ 
Dymes, writing in School Nature Study, also provided with proper drainage. Four 
suggests that for the seeds of wild flowers or five Horse Chestnut or Sycamore seeds 
the top inch of each pot should be filled with may be planted in each pot ; each one should 
.<baked soil, to prevent underired weeds from have a wooden plant label, or a flag label, 
flourishing at the expense of the selected for the name of its owner, and the little 
seeds. group of children may combine to look 

In connection with the series of lessons, after the pot. It is essential to make the 
the following seeds should be planted: conditions as natural as possible, or children 
Snapdragon, Plum, Sycamore, Horse Chest- get the impression that certain seeds, grown 
, nut. Goose Grass, and any others selected in school, should be grown in queer wajrs, ' 
from the hedge. Since vmder nattfral con- and dissociate them from the ordinary lifr ' 
ditions seeds plant themselves as soon as they of healthy plants. Gvow some in the; 
t are ripe, and remain in damp soil and leaf garden if possible, 
mould through the winter, it is usually For the sake of seeing the growth of the'^ 
good to plant them in the autumn. But if whole plant, however, it is useful to .grow] 
they cannot be kept damp and protected some, of each kind in glass vessds. Th^ 
from frost through the Chrutmas holidays, laige seeds can be grown in jam jars, 
it is better left till Januai^. with a riieet of blotting pap« whidi. mu^ 

The smaller seeds, such ' as Snapdragon be kept damp. (It is put in dry.) \ lf 



Plats X 



Iv BCethod of igtowing »e«ds in pot-'-wall seeds do surface with sprinkling of soil over, larger seeds with inscb soil above: c, crocks 
for drainage ; ft, sifted garden soil ; «, baked soil. II. Horse Chestnut seeds growing in a jar lined with blotting paper (P) : w, water ; 
pi, main stem or plumule ; r, main root or radicle ; sc, scar ; c, stalks of cotyledon splitting. HI. Horse Chestnut seeds pinned 
. on cork# wedged in sides of jar (ft). IV. Horse Chestnut seeds suspended from oork from which a segment has been cut to admit 
air (long pins are used). V. Box snth glass plate (g ) fixed in ai 6o*. VI. Snapdragon or Goose Grass seeds growing in damp sand («). 
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little water is kept in the bottom this wiy 
be drawn up, but once a day the top part 
also should be damped. Horse Chestnut seeds 
can be grown over water in narrow-necked 
potted-meat jars so that they rest in the 
neck or on the rim. It is best to let these 
germinate first in moss or fibre in a bowl, 
and put them over water when the root is. 
long enough to reach down to it. The seed 
must not touch the water, but should be 
damped in the early stages. Yet another 
way is to fix the seeds by a pin to a cork, 
so that they either hang down into a jam 
jar or are on the side of a sheet of cork 
wedged in the mouth. They are, however, 
rather liable to go mouldy through the 
wound opened by the pin. 

To display the growth of roots of the smaller 
seeds, a wide potted-meat dish may be filled 
with fine damp sand and the seeds planted 
round the edge, so that their roots wall show 
against the sides. All glass vessels should 
have a sheath of dark paper to k'eep the 
roots in darkness, which can be slipped off 
to look at them. Small seeds may also be 
grown in shallow, unglazed earthenware 
saucers, in damp sand, damp sawdust, 
coconut fibre or sifted soil. 

A useful piece of apparatus for displaying 
the root systems of seedlings is a wooden box 
(a small margarine box) al^t 8 in. x lo in. 
X 6 in. with one of the large sides knocked 
' out and replaced by a sheet of glass, sloping 
inwards towards the base at an angle of 
about 6o®. This can be kept in place by 
narrow strips of wood nailed against the 
two short narrow sides, which are used as 
uprights. The oblique glass plate then 
forms the front of the box. It is filled with 
soil and the seeds planted. The glass side 
' ..is turned away ftom the light. The roots 
^ press against it and are ea^y seen. 

THE LESSON 

If a lesson is devoted to the planting of all 
the seeds at the same time, the teacher will 
have to plan beforehand what small groups 
she will be able to emplc^'’. Spr^ plenty of 


newspapers and let' &e dic^e Oiiiij 

desks or on the floor. If it is fine weather* 
the planting in pots might be done in tha 
playground. Some of the cb^ldren migj^ 
sift soil befmehand, and they might 
their pots home to scrub. If baked soil 
(prepared beforehand) is used for 'the top' 
layer, an old saucepan or metal tray can 
used over a low gas burner, and the soil 
constantly stirred with a stick, or it can be 
placed in a hot oven. It must not b^gin 
to bum or its nature will be changed. 

One period would be given to planting 
seeds in soil. For forty diildren, ten plant ^ 
pots for Horse Chestnut and ten for Sycai ' ] 
more seeds would be needed. Every child .' 
could either arrange the drainage crocks' 
or fill the pot with soil. Each could {dantr 
his own two seeds and write his own labels. I 
The seeds could be on the table and the 
children could get them as they were ready. 
The pots could be given out, one to each 
desk. The teacher would explain what was 
to be done, using a blackboard diagram. If 
the soil is arranged in four heaps on news- 
papers on the floor, and the crocks similarly 
at the other side of the room, so that the 
children can get round, they can take what 
they need in an orderly way without crowd- 
ing. Each child should show the teacher 
the pot with the drainage arranged before 
passing it bn to have soil put in. 'The soil 
should be pressed well down before the 
seeds are planted. Dusters and the means 
of washing hands afterwards are of course 
necessary. 

When this has been done, one or more 
shallow wooden boxes should be prepared 
in front of the whole class, children carrying 
out the processes at the table. Shallow 
grooves can be made ^th a ruler and the 
various small seeds planted, each row being' 
labeUed. A box mig^t be kept ready prer 
pared for any seeds the children want to ity, 
for instance, orange, grape, hawthorn, rose- 
hips. 

In a second period, the "artificial" grow-- 
ing of seeds might prepared for. The* 
teacha wonM fiu:^. oi ttll erqiibm the object 
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■.3ui usong glass ves^, so that the roots could 
9^, and the absence of soil, so that the 
^^plants could be taken out to look at more 
^yioseiy. Eadi type decided upon would 
^en be set up in f^ont of the children, using 
'.^heir help as far as possible. 

Foriliar work. — The children would watch 
; the growth of all the seeds, make dated and 
lathed dmwings of their own seedlings, and 
• any others that give additional points; 
for instance, the roots of both Sycamore 


and Horse Ch^tnht may be drawn for 
comparison. 

Growth of a selected seedling might be 
recorded graphically as a classroom record 
by marking a horizontal line on a sheet of 
paper, say 3 feet long by 10 inches high, to 
represent the level of the seed, and pasting 
a series of dated drawings along this line. 
The children should by this time be able 
to measure in inches and to make drawings 
of large seedlings approximately accurate 
in size. 


XII. LIFE HISTORY OF FROG 



ponras ras the rauicBEB’s ooramBs&iioii 


F rogs are called Amphibians, because 
they spend the first part of their lives 
in water, breathing dissolved oxygen' 
like fishes, by means of gills, and in the adult 
t^ase they breathe atmospheric oxygen and 
live mainly on land; though they are limited 
to damp places because they still breathe 
'partly through the skin, which must be kept 
^^^amp. They show in their individual lives 
,^e trapation in habit and structure which 
;^usf . have taken place in all the races of 
Yl^ebintes when they passed from 


the water to dry land. The name Amphibia 
indicates dwellers in "both” worlds. 

Frogs lay their eggs in large masses in 
shallow water from late February to early 
April. They are fertilised by the male as 
they enter the water. This process is 
called spawning. The same thing happens 
in fishes. Each egg is nearly 2 mm. in 
diameter, and has a black pole which is 
uppermost and a white pole which remains 
underneath. It is surrounded by a gelati- 
nous mass which swells on entering the 
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water, and merges with the adjacent ones. 
This is not edible, as some people imagine, 
but serves to space the eggs so that they do 
not press upon one another and so become 
deformed. It ensures that each has suffi- 
cient light and air as it buoys them at the 
surface of the water. It makes all the eggs 
less liable to be washed away than if they 
were separate, and it possibly serves to 
prevent them from being eaten, as it is 
slippery to catch hold of. 

The eggs bepn to develop at once, becom- 
ing somewhat oval by the end of a week, 
and the head, body and tail can be recognised 
by the tenth day. The tail grows rapidly 
longer, and three pairs of small tufts, the 
first gills or breathing organs, grow outward 
from the sides of the neck. Three or four 
days later the tadpole will be seen wriggling 
about in its mass of jelly, and eventually 
it burrows a hole and bores its way out, 
through both the inner envelope and the 
jelly. It is then less than | inch long. 

It has at first no mouth, but for a day or 
so attaches itself to weed by means of a 
little sucker or cement gland just under the 
head. Until its mouth breaks through, it 
feeds upon the yolk which' it has absorbed 
from the egg by growing round it. It then 
breaks away, and begins to feed on the 
water weeds. The mouth is wide and 
homy, with rasplike projections on the lips. 
It eats ravenously. At a little later stage 
the long intestine coiled like a watch spring, 
which is capable of digesting a large quantity 
of vegetable food, can be seen through the 
thin body wall on the imder side. The 
projecting end, and the faeces, are often 
mistaken by inexperienced observers for 
the beginning of the hind legs. This pro- 
jection is, however, in the middle line. The 
eyes and nostrils appear shortly after the 
mouth. 

At about the same time as the mouth, 
four pairs of gill slits appear perforating 
the pharynx to the exterior; these can be 
seen with a good hand lens, but worild not 
be seen by children. They would, however, 
notice that the first-formed tufts of exta:nal 


gills disappear. This does not take placed 
until the second 'set, or internal gills, ai^.; 
formed. These are fringes on the edges - 
of the gill slits comparable to those of fishes,\ 
so that the tadpole is at this stage, a true 
fish. A fold of skin grows backwards over> 
the gill slits forming an operculum, opening 
only by a small spout which can be seen, 
protruding slightly on the left side. This, 
is complete about four weekc after hatching 
when the tadpole is about j inch long. 

The fish-like character is further indicated 
by the presence of a broad delicate fin 
situated along the middle line, passing from 
just behind the head, round the tail to the 
hinder opening of the food canal. This 
greatly assists the tail stroke by which the 
tadpole swims. It is the condition sti^ 
found in very primitive fishes, though thejf 
are all provided with additional paired fini 
(except the Lampreys, which are regarded 
as even more primitive than true fishes). 
The tail is very muscular, as it is in fishes. 

At about four weeks old, or even earlier, 
the tadpoles seem to thrive better if provided 
with some animal food, either tiny “water 
fleas" and worms, or raw meat. They grow 
very rapidly, and at seven or eight weeks 
begin to change from black to a light yellowish 
brown speckled with very dark brown, more 
like the colour of the adult frog. 

In the fifth week the “buds” of the hind 
legs can be seen at the root of the tail. In 
the seventh week the joints can be seen, 
and in the eighth the toes. The front legs 
are also formed, but are still hidden by the 
operculum. 

At about eight weeks old the tadpoles 
begin to come to the surface to breathe by 
using their newly formed lungs, though they 
still use gills as well. Gradually the lungs 
take the place of the gills, blood is withdrawn 
from the gills, and they shrivel up. It will 
be seen, therefore, that internal preparations 
are being made for the adult life before the 
actual change takes place. They may them ; 
be li to i| inches long. 

At about eleven weeks old the tadpole ' 
throws ofi its infant (or larvef) ^n, and 



FRTO. I, Spawn. 11. Ne%fly-hatched tadpole* dinging to a water weed by means of sucker (shown in 111 fa] s). IIJ. Embryo 
batcning, turroundea by jelly mass. 111. (a). jEmbxyo as in egg (Fig. Ill) ; s, sucker. IV. Embryo ready to hatch. 
IV (a) Embryo as in Mg (Fig. iV) : s, sucker ; as, external giUs forming. V, Early tadpole, showing : a, eye ; as, external gills; 
n, (side view). VI. View from b^w ; a, remains of sucker ; k, homy jaws ; in, intestine ; ax, external gills ; o, fold of skin 
mvering the gills on right side. VII. View from the side : kl, hind limb begin^g to form. VIII. View from side : hi hind limbs 
formed ; fi, fore limb developing ; a» elbow projecting. IX. Young tailed frog. X. Frog ; g, long hind leg. 

GOLPFlSH*Hiwlmming strokm. XI. Tall stroke to left for strong movement. XII, XII (a). Fteltion of front fioi for gentle forward 
movement, Xlll, XIII (a). Position of front fins for backward movement. 
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frog-like body emerges, much thinner than 
that of the tadpole, with a high bony ridge 
on the back, larger eyes, wider mouth with 
no homy lips. The front legs are now 
revealed. All that remains is to get rid 
of the tail, which, in the economy of Nature, 
is not shed, but resorbed into the body, thus 
providing it with a certain amount of 
substance. 

But these final changes will not take place 
unless the tadpole can climb out upon dry 
land. If no land is provided, it must remain 
for ever a tadpole, and eventually die. In 
captivity the best way is to put the tadpoles 
(a few only) into a shallow, unglazed plant- 
pot saucer containing water, and bank it 
round with turf, arranging stones so that the 
tadpoles can climb out of their saucer. The 
home described for frogs is quite suitable, but 
an easy slope must be provided. 


THE LESSON 

I. The life history of tadpoles can best 
be treated quite informally, since they must 
be kept under observation for eleven or 
twelve weeks. If possible each child should 
have a small quantity of spawn in a 2 lb. 
glass jam jar. Each jam jar should contain 
a little Canadian pondweed. In addition, 
it is a good thing to put a quantity of spawn 
in a large shallow bowl, with weeds and 
some of the mud of the pond. Enamel or 
earthenware bowls are satisfactory. When 
the tadpoles hatch, the jelly should all be 
removed or, in the confined space, they will 
be suffocated in it. The tadpoles kept 
in the large bowl can be watched in turn by 
the children. Their habit of "grubbing" 
in the mud very busily will be noticed. In 
this way they find a good deal of minute 
plant and animal food. Those in the bowl 
will probably grow more rapidly than those 
in the jars, if fed in the same way; while if, 
at about the eighth week, fresh ones are 
brought from the same pond, they will 
probably be still larger, owing to the greater 
quantity of food av^able (though it is 


not possible to be quite sure that they^ 
were not hatched earlier). 

The date when the spawn is found should 
be recorded, and all the dates on which new" 
stages occur. These are best entered on a 
vrall chart. The children may either draw 
the tadpoles at various stages, or cut them 
out (free cutting without an outline) in black 
paper which can then be mounted. A frieze 
could be made by moimting them all on grey 
or greenish paper. They would be cut out 
considerably larger and this often helps to 
secure a better shape and better detail. 
Without attempting any scale at this age, 
the children should try to show relative 
sizes as they progress. Each drawing ipr 
cutting should be labelled to say what at 
shows. This work could be interspers^ 
with observations on other subjects, sever^ 
things being examined in one lesson. Some 
of the observations might then be collected 
together in one period, while the later ones 
might be taken at the same time as setting 
up a home for frogs and starting observations 
upon them. 

n. In the lesson or lessons which summarise 
the work on tadpoles the following points 
should be made clear: 

Development. 

(1) Eggs or spawn. Use of jelly. 

(2) End of a week (if spawn is just laid) 

. tadpoles can be seen developing as 

little oval bodies. 

(3) End of a fortnight, they hatch and 

attach themselves to weeds. Describe 
the sucker. 

(4) A week after hatching, the body and 

head together have become round 
(or nearly so), and the tail long and 
thin. A day or two later, the tail 
fin is plainly seen. The gill tufts 
(external) are quite clear. The tad- 
pole is about } inch long. 

(5) After four weeks, the gill tufts cannot; 

be seen. Explain that new ones are 
formed, covered in by skin. The 
spout can be sem. Explain that the 
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tadpole is now breathing like a fish, 
by taking in water which comes out 
at the spout. It is nearly an inch 
long. 

The accompanying outline sketches illus- 
trate the type of blackboard diagrams which 
might be used at this stage to emphasise 
these points. 

(6) Hind legs begin to appear. They 

probably will not be noticed till 
almost fully developed, about the 
seventh week. Tadpole i inch or 
more long. 

(7) Tadpole getting shorter. Ninth or 

tenth week. 

(8) Cast skins may be found. Change to 

frog-like body, eyes, mouth. Long 
hind legs and webbed feet. Tail 
much shorter. 

(9) Complete frog; tail gone. 

Habits. 

(1) Clinging to weed by sucker. 

(2) Swimming and feeding on weed. 

“Wriggling" through water. Later, 
as it gets larger, tail stroke can be 
clearly seen. 

(3) Begin to eat meat and later, ants’ eggs. 

Burrow in mud for food. Still eat 
weeds — seen to graze or rasp, using 
lips like a nutmeg grater. 

(4) Begin to come to surface occasionally 

about eighth week. 

(5) Begin to crawl on to stones placed for 

them in new home. 

(6) Leave water altogether as little frogs. 

Jump. 

If the class is divided into two teams, 
whose members in turn ask the others 
questions on either life history or habits, 
most of the facts will be brought forward, 
and the teacher can fill in any gaps or 
amplify where it is desirable, at the end. 

m. The Frogs* lunne. — ^Two frogs could 
be set up in homes. Wooden boxes are 
suitable, with all but a framework of the 
lid and two sides replaced by fine wire 


netting ({inch mesh); or the box may.twv 
turned sideways, so that the lid acts as.|i^v 
door, this can have a panel of wire netting, " 
and the box can be painted white inade , 
so that its contents can be easily seen. If ^ 
possible a zinc tray should be fitted inside .. 
for easy cleaning (a sheet of perforated zinc ' 
can be bent up at the edges without tools). 
This should be filled with sods of grass, cut 
short so that the frogs can be easily seen, 
but with one or two longer tufts to give' 
them shelter. A large shallow flower-pot 
saucer (9 or 10 inches in diameter) of water 
makes a< pool, set into the grass. As before, 
let the children arrange the home and feed/ 
the frogs. The grass will have to be kept! 
watered and the water in the pool renewed. \ 
The tray can be removed and the grass \ 
watered from below. The frogs will usually 
eat mealworms and small earthworms. 

The box might be partitioned down the 
middle, and one side set up with very light 
surroundings, white paint, very short grass 
and no shelter, or light-coloured stones and 
grass, and the other painted deep green, 
with plenty of grass and shade. If two 
frogs which are nearly alike in colouring are 
introduced, in a few days the one in the light 
half will have become much paler and 
yellower in colour, the other much darker. 
If they are now reversed, the opposite 
change will take place in each. For the 
children at this age, it is probably suffi- 
ciently interesting to see this happen, with- 
out any explanation, but the change is due 
to the action of light on nerve-endings in 
the skin which control the pigment cells. 
These are branching cells containing colour- 
ing matter. Under the influence of light 
they contract and withdraw their colour, 
while in the absence of light the colour is 
allowed to spread extensively and the skin 
assumes deeper tones. 

IF. The chief points for the children to 
notice in watching the frogs are: 

Habits, — ^Feeding. Fondness for sitting in; , 

the water. 
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■ / j'umping: springing off the long hind foot 
with the knees bent. 

Movement of the eyes: response to light, 
(a) what part of the home they like to be 
in, (b) effect of a flash light, (c) response 
• to hearing: tapping and whistling might 
be tried, (<f) response to smells: various 
strong-smelling substances, e.g. methy- 
lated spirit, aipnonia, might be brought 
near the cage (not near enough to cause 
strong irritation). These little experiments 
are best carried out by the teacher with 
a small group of children. 

Structure . — ^The difference between the front 
and hind legs, and the relation to move- 
ment. The absence of nails (which are 
skin growths). The soft, moist skin, no 
scales to protect it. (Used for breathing. 
Frogs cannot cross salt water because the 
skin cannot stand the effect of the salt, 
so they are not foTuid in islands far out 


to sea.) The eyes, wide apart and 
high up so that 'they have a wide view. 
Possibly the tongue may be seen to 
shoot out for food. It is attached just 
inside the lower jaw, not at the back 
of the throat. Periodically the skin is 
cast. 

V. As a record of observation on the 
Frog, the children might try to write a 
connected account of what they had seen. 
They would naturally pick out the points 
that had interested them most, and not 
write very much. The frogs might be kept 
for about a fortnight, and then let go. It 
is possible to get them to spawn if taken 
early enough and comfortably housed. There 
must in this case be no attempt to disturb 
them for at least a fortnight when they 
begin to cling together. They will probably 
not want food. The male is distinguishable 
by his thin body and swollen thumbs. 


Xni. THE AWAKENING OF THE HEDGE 



rBEFABATIOH 


I T is unlikely that there will be suitable 
weather for taking a large class of chil- 
dren out to see the hedge so early in the 
year, though if it is near at hand and it is 
suggested to them, some children may be 
able to go to see for themselves. 

The teacher should visit the hedge and 
find out: 


(1) What plants have kept green all the 

winter. 

( 2 ) What new growth is beginning (a) from 

underground stems or roots, and 
(6) from germinating seeds. 

She should collect enough of (i) to be 
labelled and placed on her Nature Table, 
so that all the children have a cliance of 
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liieyniightiiuJQde such pitots 
' fonuing p^rt of the hedge as privet, fruiting 
''stems of ivy, bramble; the first is some- 
' :fimes an evergreen, the second always, the 
third generally ke^ its toves only in 
shelter^ positions. This habit might be 
' .discussed. Under the hedge, sheltered by 
it, there might be the ordinary small-leaved 
ivy which is evergreen, and some sudi 
plants as dead nettles, ground ivy, and 
violets, if the position is very sheltered. 
This brings out the point that the shedding 
of leaves, or the withering of all parts above 
ground in herbaceous plants, is a protection 
against bad weather, and in particular, 
against cold winds which would dry up all 
the water from the plants and so cause them 
to die, a point previously explained. 

Examples of (2) («) and (ft) would also be 
put on the table. (2) (a) should have the root 
or underground stem attached. This would 
be a day or two before the lesson, and the 
short discussion would be incidental to 
drawing attention to fhe material. 

THE XJISSOE 

Aim. — To see what happens in the hedge 
in early spring. 

— ^The examples on the Nature 
Table. Enougfr small twigs of such things 
as Eldv, Honeysuckle, or Wild Rose, for 
about a third of the children to have one of 
each. Goose Grass seedlings (as the com- 
monest; others would do), and Goose Grass 
firuits for another third. Young shoots of 
such plants as Wild Arum, Cow Parsley, 
(kound Ivy, Violet, Bead Nettle, Cinquefoil, 
to be shared amongst the rest. (These 
should not have the rooting portion pulled 
up.) 

Group I. might examine their twigs 
to find out ail they can about the young 
I leaves, and how th^ had been protected 
V daring the winter.. They could attempt to 
fmgke Jorge drawings to show them, half 
■■'''folded./ /I 


Group U. might draw two stages Of the 
goose grass seedfrnga, and refer ip fridtlit; i 
some can generally still be found. 

Group III. would look at the little dmots. I 
with the teacher, who would also show thetn '' 
the root of the arum, which passn into p ; 
short thick stima with a bud tlut lies under'^.:J 
ground and is protected throughout the.. 
winter. The children would also examine d; 
'.the stems of the other plants, with thP/: 
ridges passing roimd the Stem that are thet 
scars of old leaves, and the bud at the end. 
turning up to form the new plant. At 
intervals short roots will be found^growing 
from the nodes (marked by the scsns). The 
material would then be into’changed. 

n. When all the children had examined 
examples of each group, a short class lesson 
could 'be given. The whole would occupy 
about two half-hour periods; the formal 
lesson about a quarter of an hour. 

The class would first be asked to notice 
that the woody plants forming the hedge 
go on growing year after year, from new 
buds. If no one ever cut the hedge, it would 
grow very tall and ragged, and the brambles 
and wild roses would bend over their 
branches and root them farther out and so 
gradually the hedge would get wider, so 
that in time the path (in the case of a road- 
side hedge) would get choked. 

The chUdren might then describe the 
opening buds, which were protected through 
the winter by little hard scales in the case 
of the elder, rose and bramble, by the 
smallest outside leaves pressed close tc^edi^ ■ 
in the honeysuckle. ‘Biese buds formed in 
the previous autunui, ready for the spring. 

The plants at the foPt of the hedge bad 
no hard bods, but then they were npt 
exposed to the wind, they were protected 
under the soil. , Their bods were white and 
firm, but not woody. (One or two should: 
be dug up amd shown.) The chfidren might 
name those that had a very sh^. stto 
growing .firto n long root (wild arum) ap^ 

' 'those with * creqrf^jtem.’-'" i; 

; ' The goose grass seedlings are im 
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’««ua{ite of my oorly germination, th^ 
/may often be found a$ early as December. 
The root emerges first, then it continues 
upwards (the hypocotyl), and draws out of 
the fruit two broad oval seed leaves. Between 
these the true stem emerges, with a bud at 
'the top. This unfolds in a succession of 
wAerfr or circles of narrow leaves, the 
duracteristic of ^ plant, but at first they 
are quite smooth. The lam>fbrmed leaves 
and the stem above two or three indies are 
covered with minute hooks which roughen 
the surface and so help it to ding to the 
hedge. 

m. The children might then make dated 
lists in their notebooks of the plants found 
"awake,” under the headings of opening 
buds of the hedge, underground buds, and 
seedlings. 

Tf. Farther work. — ^From this time on* 
wards any new events in the hedge should be 
recorded on a spedal wall sheet kept for it, 
and illustrated on the Nature Table. If the 
hedge is easily accessible, the children should 


notice the birds an^ later, the nests. Very 
common ones besides House Sparrows would 
be Bladctnrds, Thrushes, Yellow-hammers 
fuobably. Giaifinches, Great Tits, Robins. 
The songs, call notes and alarm notes might 
be listened for. Male Blackcaps and White- 
throats are easUy recognised, as their names 
indicate. Cotoured lectures of aU these 
birds (postcards from the Natural ICstory 
Museum, South Kensington) might be 
mounted above the Nature Table during 
the spring to help the children to recognise 
them. Others that might be noticed are 
Goldfinches, Greenfinches and Linnets. 

The flowers should be noticed as they 
appear, and added to the table. Lesser 
Cdandine, Wild Strawberry and Violet, 
Dead Nettle and'Groimd Ivy come first, 
with Blackthorn, or Wild Plum and Hazel 
Catkins on the hedge. The green Dog's 
Mercury may be seen as early as the first 
week in February. Then tfthe succesdon 
of the Dead Nettles and Parsley-like flowers, 
with the Hawthorn and other bush flowers. 
Notice the succession of colours for further 

rftfftrfinrft. 


XIV. SYCAMORE AND HORSE CHESTNUT 

SEEDLINGS 

poms FOB THE TBAdHEBI OOmDBBAIIOH 


I T has already been said that a double 
act of fertilization causes both the 
embryo plant and its food material to 
davdop, forming the seed. The embryo 
consists of a root and stem forming one axis, 
und a pair of leaves growing at right angles 
to their junction. The store of food material 
is called endosperm. The embryo plant is 
at first embedded in it, but in many cases 
before germination, the endmqsenn is com* 
"^ffietely absorbed into the first pair of 
leaves, called the seed leaves or c^Uions. 


This happens in both Sycamore and Horse 
Chestnut, so that during seed formation the 
cotyledons swell and occupy the whole 
cavity of the seed coat. On the other hand, 
in the Ash and Goose Grass, the endosperm 
remains surrounding the small embryo, 
which only absorbs this reserve of food after 
germination has started. 

The amount of endosperm iveseat deter* 
mines the size of the seed, whether it is 
absorbed or not. In the case of seeds with 
little endosnerm. when once eermination 
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has started it is impMiiant that they shall 
grow rai^dly, so that the roots are firmly 
established to draw up water and the 
leaves to make carbohydrates. Since the 
cotyledons are already perfectly formed, they 
are very often pulled out of the seed coat 
and above the ground to serve as the first 
pair of foliage leaves to nourish the plant. 
This is brought about by the rapid growth 
of the hypocafyl, the region of the main axis 
where the root merges into the stem. To 
release the cotyledons from the seed coat 
the hypocotyl usually grows more on one 
side than the other, so that it assumes a 
curve, and then straightens out, pulling the 
cotyledons with it. To bring this about 
the seed itself must be firmly wedged. It 
is important, in making a’study of seedlings, 
to notice such points as this, which bring 
out the value of every detail of the structure 
and growth. In the case of a sunflower 
seedling grown in a glass jar lined with 
damp blotting paper, the seed was not fixed, 
and the hypocotyl grew to a height of zo 
inches carrying the seed coat with it, in a 
vain effort to rid the cotyledons of what had 
become a trap. 

In some cases even large seeds send up 
their cotyledons to act as foliage leaves. 
This is generally when the plant will be 
.large, as in the Sycamore, or where rapid 
growth follows, as in Runner Beans or 
Sunflower. 

The Sycamore seedling. 

Aim.— To watch its growth. 

The seeds were examined and phmted in 
the autunm. The two seed leaves were 
seen unfolded; their green colour and leaf* 
like form were noted. 

L The growth of the seeds would be 
watched and dated drawings made. The 
-following points would be noted. 

(1) The brown fruit coat becomes very 

dark and. much softer as it absorte 
water. 

(2) A shmt root emerges. This tunas 

downwards. 


(3) After a whils the part immediiiiily ""; 
, behind the seed begins to emeiipie 

as a short curved stem. ^ 

(4) The curve becomes deeper. The bases < 

of the two seed leaves begin to 
appear. 

(5) The curve lengthens. The seed leaves 

are drawn farther out. At last they 
are held only by their tips, and are 
their puUed right out. The stem 
behind them lengthens. Give the 
name hypocotyl to the region below 
the leaves. 

(6) Meantime, root hairs are growing 

which ^ow fairly clearly the limit 
between root and hypocotyl, and 
also side or lateral roots. There is 
also sometimes a very slight swelling 
or ridge which marks the division. 

(7) The hypocotyl goes on growing for 

some time. The seed leaves, at 
first pressed together, separate and a 
small bud can be seen between them. 

(8) Some time elapses before this bud 

unfolds. When it does, it can be 
seen that there are two almost 
triangular, pointed leaves, slightly 
lobed and indented but much 
^pler than the typical foliage 
leaves. In between there is still 
a terminal or apical bud. These 
leaves grow in the opposite direction 
to the seed leaves (at right angles). 

(9) Notice that subsequent pairs of leaves 

unfold, each pair in the opposite 
direction to the last. Notice the 
gradual broadening of the later 
pairs, and that they are more deeply 
indented. The final shape-is ca^ 
palmate. 

XL VottlMr work.— Keep the seedfini;^ 
till the autumn and notice when the u^ter 
buds form fmudv earlier than ^ou ^ht 
eucpect) and Hiow they are protect^, 11 
possible, plaht put, one or two seedl^p hi 
the gax^, anxil Jofqp one or two for oem- 
parison iwep two later. Nothn 

.when ^ .leav^ fo^ 
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1 Follbw the growth on exactly >th 


#4300 lines. Notice that instead of the see* 
ewam emerging from the seed, the brigh 
r fihik “stem" separates and you can see tba 
^ it is really composed of the two stalks o 



^e seed leaves, with a smaU stem and had 
lying closely wrapped between them. The 
stem is curved, then straightens as it 
emerges. The interest of ^is is that these 
stalks protect the young bud. 

Subsequently, pairs of leaves unfold, as 
in the Sycamore, but in this case each 
is compound, consisting of five leafiets. 
The later leaves have seven segments and 
occasionally on a full<grown tree even 
nine. 


n. There is no need for formal lessons on 
the seedhngs, but a period might be given 
to contrasting and comparing their mode 
of growth, when the following points imght 
be tabulated. The heights migM be period- 
ically measured and compared. The names 
cotyledon and hypocotyl might be supphed 
at this stave 


DateoJ Sycamore. Horse Chestnut 
com'^mson. * 


Root grows first 
Cotyledons an 
pulled out o; 
seed coat b) 
hypocotyl 

Bud appear! 
between cotyle 
dons after sc 
long 

Has grown sc 
high. 

Has so man^ 
leaves. 

Leaves are pal- 
mate. 

Leaves are 
opposite and 
alternate. 


Root grows first. 
Cotyledons re- 
mam in seed 
coat. 

Cotyledon stalks 
grow out. 

Bud appears 
after so long 
between stalks 
of cotyledons. 
Has grown so 
high. 

Has so many 
leaves. 

Leaves are com- 
pound, five or 
seven leaflets 
Leaves are 
opposite and 
alternate. 
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XV. BLUEBELL FLOWERS 



Aim. — ^To understand the structure of a 
flower in which the essential parts are clear 
and the accessory parts attractive to insects. 

HateriaL — ^Flowers of the Bluebell. One 
whole plant and some leaves. 

Introdnotion.— Give the children the name 
Wild Hyacinth as well as Bluebell, and they 
will point out in what respects it resembles 
the Hyaemths already grown, but that it 
differs in being smaller and having fewer 
flowers, of one colour only (though white 
occasionally occur). 

L Show them the whole plant, notice 
that there are a bulb and long narrow leaves 
as in the garden Hyacinth, but much more 
slender and drooping easily. Explain that 
the bulb, by stonng food, helps the flowers 
to bloom early in the woods, before all the 
leaves on the trees and bushes, and the long 
grass prevent insects from seemg them. 
What makes us think they attract insects 
to take their pollen to other flowers ? (The 
bright colour and sweet smell, as in the 
Hyacinth.) , 


Let each child have a fresh head of flowers 
to look at. Notice the arrangement of the 
flowers, how many there are, the little blue 
bract at the base of each, and that the top 
ones are still in bud, though the lower ones 
are fully open and perhaps forming their 
fruits (the ^ob mside can be felt). 

Have the flowers put back into water, and 
give the children some which have been 
kept m water till they are beginning to 
wither The fresher ones near the top will 
show all the parts of the flower quite well, 
and the lower ones will usually show the 
developing fruits. 

n. StraotoN ol fhe flown. Notice the 
bell shape. Let the children find out how 
the bell is made up, of two rings (whorls) 
of coloured flower leaves, overlapping but 
not jomed together to form a tu^. This 
pretty, bright bell attracts insects to the 
flower, so does the sweet smell. -Now let 
the d^dren try to find out what the flowei 
has to give the insects. For this, some of 
them will have to pull open (withont injuring) 
some of the flresb flowers. They will 
full of dear nectar at the bottom, eapcdaXLf , 



Plati xin 



SLUHBBLL . I Infloreioenee 11 Vertical seetioii p, periaaUi ; 9 t, itigma ; t, Hyle ; a, anther ^ ov, ovary ; o* ovolei , hr, bract, 
MAPLE, lit Impeirfeet ftower IV Perleet flower $p, se^la; p^ petals V. Vertical section of perfect flower 
HAWtHORN VI Flowep--cide view. VII. Flower— front view VllL Vertical section of flower r, receptacle ; carpel , 
cv, ovary, e, ovale 
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XXL Make a blackboard soxtlttiaiy 


in warm, sonny breather. Remind the 
children that it is from this that bees make 
honey. Have they seen any insects commg 
to the flowers ? They may have come into 
the classroom through the open window 
and should always be noticed. The children 
may go to gather bluebells and the teacher 
may previously have suggested that they 
should watch for insect visitors. 

Let the children look in the middle of the 
flowei, for the pistil. Recall its purpose. 
Draw It on the blackboard to show the 
three parts, explaining that the ovary con- 
tains the unripe seeds or ovules, the stigma 
is ready to receive pollen from insects, and 
because the flower has a long tube, the style 
or stalk is needed to carry the stigma up 
so that the insects can reach it. 

Look for the stamens and notice how 
they grow and how many there arc. Which 
are open and \riiich have shed pollen ? Look 
for pollen on the stigmas. 

When a flower has a long tube, it is gener- 
ally visited only by long-tongued insects like 
butterflies, moths and bees, because the 
long tube makes it difficult for httle flies 
to get the nectar. (An explanation of the 
advantage of this to the flower might be left 
to a later lesson on Bees ) The droopmg of 
the flowers is useful in keeping out rain, 
which might warii both nectar and pollen 
away. Notice that the unopened flowers 
do not hang down 

Look at the developing fruits The 
ovaries have grown letiger: the stigma and 
style have not grown. Cut one or two 
across so that the ovules can be seen with a 
lens. 


chief features of the flowers. It shandd 
include the following points: 

(1) A head of flowers may have aboiil" 

5-12 flowers. 

(How many in the Hyacinth ?) 

(2) The youngest flower is at the top, 

(3) The lowest flowas open first. 

(4) The flower is a bell of six flower leaves. 

Give the name pmatUh (tssurround- 
ing the anthas) and explain what 
it means, and that it is used whefi 
all the flowa leaves are the same 
colour. 

(5) The flowa is tube-shaped, so prob« 

ably is visited by bees or butterflies. 
Try to find out which. 

(6) There are six stamens (How do they 

open ? All at once ?) 

(7) There is an almost spherical ovary, 

with a short style and small stigma. 

XV. The children might draw a head of 
flowers, a single flower lowing the bell and 
the bract, and a pistil from a withering 
flower, with the penanth leaves removed. 

Further work. — Keep the flowers and see 
how far they will develop Later, in the 
woods, collect the papery open capsules of 
three chambers, with round black seeds. 
Let the capsules be drawn Some of the 
seeds might be set, though they germinate 
very slowly and a bulb takes three years 
to ripen. If a further study is required, 
Wallflowers oiler similar points. 
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XVI. HAWTHORN FLOWERS 



Aim. — Study of an open, cup-shaped 
flower, which invites all insects. 

Xatradnotion.— Mention the name of the 
flower, and ask the children for any points 
they have noticed. What sort of fruits is 
formed ? Wlien are they ripe ? Do they 
think msccts are likely to visit these flowers ? 
Why ? Have they seen any ? By this time 
the children ought to be beginning to notice 
insect visitors of their own accord, and may 
have seen that both bees and flies, especially 
small flies, are numerous. 

L Give each child a spray of flowers. 
Notice how conspicuous a cluster of flowers 
is, while one would not be noticed much, 
The arrangement is useful in attracting the 
attention of insects. In what other ways 
would the flowers attract attention ? (By 
'thdr creamy whiteness, bright pink stamens 
^ and sweet smell.) 

Suggest that everyone shall look carefully 
at the stamois. Ak they aU pink ? Notice 
the change of colotu: from pale straw colour 
pink to dark brown. Which are 
bfown, which pink, which pale ? Are 
{ th^ aU ripe at once ? What has happened 


to the dark brown ones ? It will be noticed 
that as they unfold they pass through -these 
changes, and the dark brown ones have all 
shed their pollen. They have ako changed 
their position. How? Notice that they 
are all growing on the rim of the tiny cup 
that holds the flower. 

These are flowers that give quantities of 
pollen to bees and flies; they can be seen 
flying away covered with it. What colour 
is it ? Do they give nectar as well ? The 
cups will be found to be full of nectar, just 
round the rim. 

Now look for the ovary. It cannot be 
wholly seen, because part of it is below the 
flower and only part above where the 
stamens are attached. Look for the stigma. 
It is round and green. Which flowers have 
the largest stigma ? It will be found in the 
central, or youngest flowers of the cluster, 
bflt in the elder ones it has withered. In 
the buds that are just opening it is projecting 
beyond the bud. So the stigma is ripe first, 
and later, the stamens in the same flower 
ripen. 

How many flower leaves are there ? There 
is a whorl of five white (»ies. These are 
called petals. They tell the insects that 
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there is honey and pollen for them. Once 
a man who was watching flowers to see what 
the bees would do, pulled the petals ofi some 
pear blossom, and he found that although 
there were still honey and pollen there, the 
bees flew over and never found it. (Lowell, 
an American botanist.) 

Looking outside the petals, we find a whorl 
of small pointed leaves These are called 
sepals. They protect the young buds before 
they open, from wind and rain and frost. 


n. Let the children draw a clusttt dl 
flowers, and write a sentence or two about 
an}rthing that has interested thmn in ttuy 
flower. 

HL FurfharwodE.— Keep on the look otti* 
for the developing firuits. Place sprays on the* 
Nature Table when the petals have fallen, 
when the green hnits can be seen, and when, 
much later, they begin to change colour* 
Enter these observations on a Flower Chart. 


XVII. SYCAMORE FLOWERS 


Aim. — ^To study a wind-polhnated flower. 

Introdnotion.— 'Many of the children will 
probably never have noticed these flowers, 
or thought of them as flowers, even if they 
are growing near at hand. Ask if they 
know what they are and tell them. Tell 
them also where they can see them growing. 

Give out a spray to every two children if 
possible, and give them time to look at it 
carefuUy. 

I. Let the children notice first how the 
flowers grow, in a long green tassel on a 
central stalk which hangs down below the 
branch. The leaves are out or nearly out, 
but the flowers hang well away from them. 

Ask the children what are the chief things 
that strike them about the flowers. The green 
colour is the dhief thing. Is there anything 
about these flowers that insects would like ? 
Would they notice that they were flowers ? 
What else have we seen about flowers that 
insects seem to like ? (Sweet smell in 
H3racinth, Bluebell and Hawthorn.) What 
did this smell tell the insects ? (That there 
was nectar.) Is there any nectar in these 
flowers ? (No, none can be found ) 

Let the children see how the flower is 
formed. They will find two rows of green 
leaves, eight in aU, forming a very shallow 


cup turned downwards, eight stamens stand* 
ing out away from the cup on long stalks, 
and in the middle, an ovary with two 
distinct lobes drawn out slightly into two 
stigmas which already suggest little wings. 
Remind them of the fruit. Help them to 
see the parts by a blackboard diagram. 

Now explain that, although a great many 
flowers rely upon insects to exchange their 
pollen for them, some flowers do not. In 
particular the flowers of many trees which 
grow very high up, swing their flowers out 
mto the wind, which catches the pollen 
and carries it away. Show how easily the 
long, limp tassels swmg as you shike a 
branch slightly. Then let the children 
notice how each stamen is held away so 
that the pollen is easily blown away by the 
wmd, perhaps to fall on other flowers. 
Draw attention to the branched stigma 
held out to receive it. 

n. Let the children mention the chief 
pomts spoken of, and make a blackboard 
summary. ... 

(i) The flowers are green. 

(a) There is no nectar, and no smelL 

(3) lifony flowers grow in one tasse], 
hanging down. 
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(4) 11)4 wind shakes the tassel and blows 
the pollen away. 

{S) The stamens have long stalks so that 
the pollen is rasily caught by the 
wind 

m. Let the children draw and label a 
single flower. 

# 


17 . TarOisf sn»It.-^Notice in the next 
week or two how quickly the flniits begin to 
develop, even while the ^wer leaves remain. 
Bring them in at various stages. Notice 
when they begin to change colour. 

Encourage the children to look out for 
flowers on trees, and to enter on their Flower 
Chart which are green and which are 
"blossoms." 


XVin. THE CABBAGE WHITE BUTTERFLY 



pomn FOB IHB IBAOBBB’S OORniSEBUHni 


AT this stage the two characteristics 
of the life of insects which particu- 
A A. lariy interest children are the changes 
of form in the course of the hfe history and 
the relation to plants, and especially flowers. 
It is these two points, therefore, which 
should be concentrated upon in early lessons 
on insects, although the teacher should know 
something of the important place held by 
insects in the scheme, or, as Sir Arthur 
Thomson calls it, in the *' web of life." 

It is thought that somewhere amongst the 
lowly members of the group of Worms a 
diveigmce of form took place, which resulted 
ultimately in the development of very highly 
ocganised races of animals which spread from 
watm to land. Man and the Birds represent 
iheli^^iest pdnts reached by the Vertebrates, 


and Insects the highest point of the Inverle* 
brates. These highly organised animals 
mastered not only the habitable land but 
also the air. When an animal achieves the 
power of flight, it needs to be able to 
obtain large supplies of oxygen to provide 
it with suflident eneigy. This must pene- 
trate all the tissues of the body, and reach 
every muscle. In the case of insects, the 
whole body is penetrated by a sj^tem of 
tubes, consisting of a pair of long tubes 
running the length of the body, called 
tracheae, which give of! branches to all 
parts. The tracheae are connected with 
the surface by means of short lateral tubes, 
opening by pairs of spiracles, usually on 
each joint or segment. Generally tdes- 
copic movements of the segments assist in 
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ptomping air into the tubaal* tlie spimdes 
are do^ and the air forced into the finet 
branches. 

Insects belong to the group of Inverte* 
brates called Arthropoda, because they have 
jointed legs. The whole body and legs are 
encased in a homy skin of a substance called 
thUin, arranged in overlapping plates on the 
upper and under sides of the body and round 
the legs. The body is divided into, usually,, 
•titirteen segments, covered with these plat^. 
These are usually partially fused together, 
so that three distinct regions are formed. 

The head is hard and smooth, provided 
with eyes, a pair of jointed feelers or atiienme 
also covered with chitin, and three pairs of 
jaws varying in pattern according to the 
ihethod of feeding. Although these struc* 
tores are called jaws, they are not inside 
but outnde the mouth, and are more like 
tiny modified legs, bu"t with biting or grip- 
ping edges, or transformed into sucking 
tul^ or pumps. They are arranged in 
pairs on either side of the mouth, and if 
they remain separate, work sideways, using 
the rigid head as a fulcrum against which 
to work. 

The thorax condsts of three partially fu^d 
segments, and supports three pairs of legs 
and the vdngs. The armour of chitin, 
besides protecting the internal parts of the 
body, serves as an external skeleton (or 
exoskeleton) to which the muscles are attached 
and upon which they work. It will be seen ' 
that in all flying insects, and they are the 
majority, it is important that the wings 
shall work from a rigid base. This is pro- 
vided by the fution of the chitinous plates 
covering the thoracic segments. It be 
noticed that this part of the body is usually 
the thickest in insects. This is because it 
consists largely of the strongly developed 
flight muscles (especially noticeable in the 
Hawk Moths and Dragon Flies, the latter 
being insects of prey in tiieir habits in 
relation to other insects, and swift, strong 
. fli«s). ‘ 

. The abdomen is the remaining part of the 
; body, .usually with the segmmts free. It . 


.<has no legs or' other 
po^bly, on the last segmeM ^ 

thread-like outgrowths called styles. ''' ' 

Specialization for flight is helped by tl^J* 
peculiar diviticm the life history of insects j 
into three distinct phases, so that diSpr^l 
activities can be carried on at difiereK^ 
periods^ In the butterflies and motbt 
egg hatches into a larval stage, tiie cater-l 
pillar, which devotes itself entirety to < 
feeding. (Larva ss a young stage wdnch 
differs in structure from the parent, e.g. a'i 
tadpole, a “maj^t” or "grub," a catei>: 
pillar.) Frmn time to time it sheds its sldn,.- 
and in . the interval ‘grows larger, the new ,* 
skin then hardens. 

When large reserves of food have Been 
stored the caterpillar passes into a resting 
stage or becomes a pupa, the chrysalis. 
Although quiescent, this is in reaUty a time 
of great internal change and strain, and 
there is a high mortality. The whole cater- 
pillar body is reorganised. The pupa is 
covered by a homy skin, throi^[h which, 
if no coco<m or wrapping is formed, the 
wings and legs of the developing butterfly 
can usually be seen, pressing upon it. 

The pupal skin is cracked and the fully 
developed butterfly or moth emerges. This 
is called the imago. It is free to fly, add its . 
only duty towards the race is to lay eggs. 
Curiously, in many insects, this duty absorbs : 
the imago life completely. The powar of 
flight enables the insect to select a suitable 
spot for its eggs, and after la}dng them, the 
majority die, though late broods of butter- 
flies and moths, e.g. the Small TortoisesheiL' 
Butterfly, hibernate till tl^e spring before^ 
egg-laying. In some of the gnat-like insects' 
the imago is even unable to feed because it 
has no mouth. 

The wide range of food chosen by insect^,} 
both iir the imago and the larval stages,'^ 
^ves them their econ(»nic importaffci^.^ 
Many of them become plant :pests, 
stripping leaves, burrowing into 
and causing deformities in grot^h. 
become animal pests, feec^ upon their ^ 
Mood. and. in. some’ cases conveying 
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injecting the genns of disease, sudi as Sleep* 
ing Sickness and Malaria. The Ichneumon 
flies make a speciality of laying their eggs 
m the bodies of grubs; thus they may 
be incidentally useful to man m checking 
certam plant pests, such as the Lardi Fly 
and the Cabbage 'l^te Butterfly, which is 
particularly liable to be attacked by an 
ichneumon whose small ydlow fluffy cocoons 
cover its surface m the late autumn. 

THE LESSON 

Aim.— To study the life history of the 
Cabbage White or Large White Butterfly. 

Material.— If possible the eggs should be 
looked for in May and August, and kept so 
that the devebpment can be watched before 
any lesson is taken. They occur as neat 
bttle patches, regularly arranged, rather 
flat, greenish white, on the backs of cab* 
bage leaves. They vnll hatch out if kept 
in ]am jars with gauze tied over the mouth, 
and if supphed regularly with fresh cabbage, 
will develop easily. From time to time 
they will cast theu: skm. 

The caterpillars, well-grown, can usually 
be found amongst the outer leaves of 
cabbages by the middle of June. They will 
continue to grow and shed their skins in 
captivity. A jam jar containing a cater- 
pillar and some fresh cabbage leaves should 
be available for every two children. 

Intcodoethm. — If the caterpillars have 
been watched from the egg. tell the children 
that they are going to put together all the 
things they have seen. 

If they are newly brought in, tell the 
children what they are and give them time 
to watch them. Let them be pot out on to 
the desk or a saucer with the leaf, to be 
watched. 

L Let the children describe what the 
caterpillars do. Hew they walk. Muscular 
movements of body. Movements of feet. 
Movements of the head, and pair of tiny 


black jaws. V which it seons tb feri its 4ay ^ 
and decide which way to go. 

Notice the feet. Three pairs/of sma^v 
black pointed feet underneath the body oii 
the three joints just behind the head. 
often rears its body up and feels round with'^ 
these. Further ^ck, other feet, of a ' 
different shape, short and stumpy. 

How many, and on udiat joints ? (Fbur'^ 
pairs, then a gap of apparently one joint, 
and an end pair on the last jdnt.) The foot 
pairs are c^ed prokgs, and the end (mes 
dozers, and it can be seen that they grasp 
the edge of the leaf and help to support it 
and drag the body along The three foont 
pairs actually walk, or imdce the new steps, 
ihe claspers and prolegs magmfied, show 
tiny hoo^. 

n. Notice the colouring The body is 
green, shaded on the sides with yellow, and 
dotted with minute raised black spots 
(tubercles) from each of which spnngs a stiff 
short hair. 

HL Let the children make an enlarged 
drawing, at least three mches long, to show 
the body, with its segments, the legs, the 
head, the tiny black jaws. Indicate actual 
size by a hne. (The eyes and short antennae 
are too small to be seen. The sides of the 
head, which are large convex swellings, 
should not be mistaken for the eyes.) A 
separate large drawing of one walking le^, 
one proleg and one clasper should be made. 
Part of a cabbage leaf may be drawn before 
and after a caterpillar has fed ujxin it, to 
show the bites it has taken. 

IV. While the children are drawing, take 
small groups round the table to show them 
how the caterpillar responds to the stimuli 
of light, heat, sound, smell. It is probable 
that the first set of drawings will not be 
very satisfoctory, and that in a second 
period, after discussion and illustration bj^ 
blackboard diagrams (u^cb should not be 
left to be copied), the children will make 
better attempts. This will give the teadblf 
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. tixM to ootnidete her ^frOaps round the 
*tahlje. Or two or three Moell groups can be 
, |M:(ndded with the simple apparatus needed, 
and i^ven instructions, and allowed to carry 
out me following little experiments, if the 
*' arrangement of the room makes it possible. 

0 X. SmelL— Place several (about six) active 
caferpQlars on a shallow dish or plate on 
the table. Hold a glass rod dipped in some 
strong-smelling fluid suclf^as turpentine, 
methylated spirit or dilute ammonia, in 
front of each m turn for long enough to see 
if they make any response by turning 
towards or away from it. Take a clean rod 
and rub it well with cabbage and repeat. 
Try other vegetable juices such as carrot, 
onion. Then place round the edge of the 
plate some pieces of leaves of cabbage, 
cauhfiower, mustard, wallflower, or other 
members of the cress family (Crudferae) 
among which these caterpillars feed, and 
see if they will find them. 

2. Sound. — See whether the caterpillars 
make any movements in response to tapping, 
nnging a small bell, blowing a whistle. 

3. Sight. — ^Take a shallow cardboard box 
to form a tunnel, with a small opening at 
each end, and cover the caterpillars with it. 
See whether they crawl out. Flash a small 
electric torch into it, first at one end and 
then the other. Then take a small tin or 
wooden box and divide it into two chambers. 
Cut out about half the hd to fit over one, and 
cover It with thin mnslrn to admit light. 
Leave the other side so that when fitted on 
to the box one chamber will be quite dark. 
Put cabbage leaves into both chambers. 
Cut a small opening in the partition so that 
the caterpillms can get into either side. 

t Put half ^e caterpillars into each and leave 
^ till next day. The same device could be 
^ used with both sides either light or dark, to 
> see lather caterpillars will feed more in 
)ii|^t than in darkness. Food may be placed 

1 iq nne side only, to see if they will find it by 
PjMqhH The senses are not acute, imnee the 


importance of the mother's choice of the 
food plant. ^ 

V. Fnttber dsvelopmmit.— Records of 
growth, changes of skin, and the change 
from caterpillar to pupa should be made 
on a Nature Chart. A chart might be kept 
for Butterflies and Moths only. If possible 
the actual stages in pupation should be 
watched. The pupa and the butterflies, 
male and female, should be drawn. The 
butterflies can be obtained after they have 
laid their eggs, when they die. They will 
keep for a long time, with a few moth balls 
in a tin box. Each should be pinned on 
cork; cheap round mats are useful for this 
purpose. When the caterpillar is full grown 
it ceases to feed, and can be removed to a 
small wooden box with two sides covered 
with net. Or to a plant-pot saucer over which 
a framework covered with muslm or net is 
erected, thm enough to be seen through. 
Here it will find a comer, and begin to 
weave from its mouth a thin mat of fine 
white silk threads, drawn out by first 
pressing the head against the surface and 
then gently swaymg it backwards and 
forwards, pressmg the silk down from pomt 
to pomt. This mat passes under the body. 
A girdle of several threads is then woven 
across the middle of the body, so that the 
caterpillar is surrounded by a loop. It it 
is in a crevice its head will usually be directed 
upwards; if not, it may be head downwards, 
swinging in its loop. Often in the autumn 
the second brood of caterpillars come in 
from the garden and dimb up walls, pupating 
high upon the wall or in the crevice of wall 
and ceiling. 

The body now stiffens and shortens, then 
the caterpillar skm splits behind the head 
and is wriggled off. Inside it is a pale 
greenish yellow or cream-coloured pupa, 
powdered with black dots. It is angular, 
ending in a point back and front, and 
ascending steeply to a peak behind the 
head region. On either side, about | inch 
from the front, there is also a pointed projec- 
tion. At first the skin is qnite soft, and the 
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abdomen makes gentle movements, esped* 
ally if touched, but after a time it becomes 
quite stiff and passive. As the skin hardens 
it adheres to the surface below it by the 
"tail.” 

The impression of three pairs of long, 
delicate legs and the nervures of folded 
wings can presently be seen on the sides 
and ventral surface of the body. One 
might be detached to see them, but the 
chrysalids should never be detached if you 
widi the butterflies to emerge. Ultimately, 
the skin of the pupa splits b^ind the head, 
and the full-fledged butterfly struggles out, 
but if the pupa is not firmly wedged (cf. the 
germination of seeds) it has great difliculty 
in pulling itself out and is likely to injure 
its wings in the process, so that it is unable 
to fly. 

As the butterflies emerge, they should be 
transferred to a jam jar or breeding cage, 
where some of the food plant of the cater- 
pillars has been placed. They should also 
be given a spray of flowers, brushed with a 
little honey and water or treacle and water 
for food, or the leaves may be brushed. 
Here eggs will readily be laid, and if both 
males and females are present they will be 
fertile, and any stages of the life history 
missed at the beginning can be filled in 
now. This would be about the beginning 
of the autumn term. 

A useful breeding cage for any moths and 
butterflies can be made from a box 8 or lo 
inches wide with the top and bottom 
replaced by either glass or net. If glass is 
used, then a panel of perforated zinc should 
be let into one of the sides for ventilation. 
The glass should slide in and out, for handling 
and cleaning, and is turned upright to form 
the front. A little shelf should be fitted 
inside, about 2 ^ inches from the bottom, 
with two holes bor^ in it to take the stems 
of plants. Under the shelf small dishes of 
water can be placed, and the stems passed 
through into them. This obviates any 
danger of the caterpiliars falling into the 


White paper can be placed oa. 
perforated by the stems, and diangndl nvery 
day. The whole life history ean be yratdhetj^, , 
in such a "home,” Another good bre6ilihg,*V 
cage consists simply of a plant pot of damp ^ 
soil with the food plant stock into it, coverra ^ 
by a lamp chimney of the straight, wide 
kind, or a round lamp shade of dear glaaa, > ; 
with the top covered by fine net, which iday 
be pasted on. The lower rim is wedged in « 
the soil. 

VL Outdoor work.— In addition to watdji- 
ing the development in the classroom, the 
children should hunt for the e^ and 
caterpillars themsdves, notice what plants 
they frequent, and watch the butterflies. 
They should notice what flowers they visit, 
and if the children approach quietly, they 
can often see the coiled, spring-like toi^e 
or proboscis. It is reaUy a fine tube made 
from a pair of grooved jaws fitting together. 

It shoots down to the nectary of the flower. 
Notice how long the butterfly visits one 
flower, and the tendency to se^ out flowers 
of the same kind, perhaps by recognising 
both colour and smell. 

The children can notice the marking of 
the butterflies. They are cream colour, not 
quite white, with a black margin to the 
front edge of the front wing and two black 
spots in the female, and a smaller black 
margin on the back wing. When they rest 
on a flower it is possible to see the slender 
black body, six long slim black legs, and 
furry head with a short projecting beak 
(really a sensory part of the jaws, caUed the 
palps). Notice that butterflies' wings meet 
over the back when at rest, showing the 
underside, which, in tliis case, is a cream 
colour ot yellow shaded with a dusky 
greenish film, and on the fore wings are two 
black spots. As it rests on a flower, the 
two long, slender black antennae can be 
seen quivering, and occasionally toochin|( 
the flower with the little black knobs at the 
apex. 


water. If the box is enamelled white inside Notice the light, fluttering flight and the 
it is ea^y kept clean vdth a damp doth, delicate and yet sure way in which 
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^ecndiie to rent on & flower. These points can 
host' be called to the diildren’s attention at 
pdd moments and in informal discussions in 
jbonnection with entries on theButterfly Chart. 

nw SmaU White BqIM is very amilar 
to the larger one except in size, but is without 
thd black spots, and shows very slight black 
marking. The caterpillar is green, with 
ynUoW stripes, but not bailor. It is found 
in the hearts more than in the outside leaves 
of Cabbages and Cauliflowers, and feeds on 
Nasturtium and Mignonette, besides other 
Crudferae. The chrysalis is greener and 
smaller, but has much the same shape as 
the Large White. 

The Brimstene Butterfly is another close 
relation. Its wings are bright yellow, marked 
by an orange spot on each hmd wing. 

The Small Tortoiaeslidl is another butterfly 
whose life history is readily studied, as the 
caterpillars feed on the common nettle. The 
young caterpillars are found in large numbers 
on the hacks of the leaves in June and 
August. They are black at first, but shed 
their skins frequently, and become yellowish* 
green after several moults, then dark green 
or dark brown, with a double greenish-yellow 
stripe along the back, one along each side, 
and short yellowish-green spines. The head 


is black and bristly. The chrysalis is 
shaped rather like that of' the Cabbage 
White, with short projections on the head, 
but is brownirii in colour, with gold spots 
on the underside. The butterfly is one of 
the first to appear in the spring, and on 
warm days in winter, as it hibernates. It 
is common. The rich warm red and orange 
colouring attracts attention, and possibly 
warns birds that it is not good to cat. The 
front wings are reddish orange, darker at 
the base. Along the front edge are three 
square black spots separated by two yellow 
ones, and ending in a white one on the 
outside. The hind margins of all four 
wings are black, with a row of bright blue 
crescent-shaped spots. The fore wings are, 
in addition, marked with two small black 
spots, and one half black and half yellow, 
while the hind ones pass from black at the 
base to yellow at the margin. 

The Large Tortoisedudl, similarly marked, 
has a caterpillar which feeds on Elm and 
other trees. It is now rare. 

The Peaoock and Bed Admiral belong to 
the same little group of autumn-hued, 
beautiful butterflies; the Peacock is known 
by its bright peacock-eye on the wing, the 
Red Admiral, by its diagonal bars of terra- 
cotta red, wtete and black. 


XIX. THE MAGPIE MOTH 


T he Magpie, Gooseberry or Currant 
Moth is one of the commonest 
ravagers of soft fruit bushes. It is 
also very fond of the evergreen Japanese 
‘ Spindle or Japanese Euonymus. 

The method of study hrould be the same 
as already suggested for the Cabbage White 
Butterfly, but this moth offers some inteiest- 
points of contrast in the details of its 
^toiy and habits, as wdl as ijlusttating 


the chief general differences between Moths 
and Butterflies. 

Generally speaking. Moths have broader, 
thicker bodies than Butterflies, and the 
antennae are never clubbed (endmg in a 
knob) but are either feathered or saw-hke, 
tapering to a point. The wings are not 
closed over the back when at rest, but lie 
in the same plane as the body, forming a 
triangle with it. The wings are often 
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downy, covered with fine hairs instead of 
dose-fitting scales as in the Butterfly. 
Moths usually fly at night or in the dusk, 
though this does not apply to all, and 
frequently feed on very pale, evening- 
scented flowers with long dosed tubes, su^ 
as Honeysuckle, Eveiung Primrose, and 
the Tobacco Plant, Nicotiana. A com- 
parison of the habits and life history of the 
two types might be made when the studies 
are fairly advanced. 

Idle Histwy of Magpie Moth.— Many of 
the moths seem to pass the winter in the 
pupa stage, hatch out, and lay their 
eggs, which are golden yellow with a slight 
^depression in the middle, and arranged in 
small regular batches on leaves and stems 
of food plants. The minute black cater- 
pillars can be found in May, held together 
by a loose, dusky and unsightly web spun 
by themselves. They shed their skins 
several times, and with each change begin 
to show more of the characteristic colouring. 
When about ^inch long they separate and 
wander away to feed alone, though there wiU 
generally be a large number on one bush. 
The groimd colour is creamy-white, with a 
row of square black spots on the back, and 
smaller black spots along the sides, arranged 
above and below an orange stripe, so as to 
give it a broken, mottled effect. It is what 
is known as a “looper" caterpillar, because 
It progresses by arching the body, and 
straightening it again. It first of all moves 
forward by waving its head and thorax in 
the air, then, carefully placing the three 
pairs of feet, it contracts the muscular body, 
clasps its two pairs of prolegs round the 
stem, and brings the ardicd abdomen forward 
till these are close against the walking legs. 
It then holds by the last claspers and 
straightens the body forward again. These 
caterpillars ate also known as “geometers” 
(earth-measurers) because of their way of 
appearing to measure each stq> as if with 
a mathematical instrument. 

If the branch is riiaken or the catetpUlat is 
in any way startled, the caterpillar emits a 


silk thread from its mouth and, holdiitf on , 
to it with its jaws, allows its^ to 
It will then either climb up the thread > 
again, using its thoracic and apparmitly 
eating the alk, or it will swing to a near 
support. It also uses this method of finding 
a new part of the food plant whra one is 
exhausted. 

When the caterpillars are fully grown, 
about the end of Jime, they prepare to 
pupate. They stop feeding, but remain 
among the stems of the food plant, often in 
the axil of a leaf. The body stiffens and 
shrinks. A few threads are loosely woven, 
forming a little net which partly encloses it. 

It then casts its caterpillar skin, which 
splits on the back of the thorax, and 
apparently eats the greater part of it, as 
very shortly afterwards the hard black head 
only can be found. (This is a point that 
needs verification) A short, oval pupa, 
less than half the size of the caterpil]^, is 
then revealed inside. This is at first 
golden yeUow, but in a few hours becomes 
banded with black. The black rings are 
narrower than the 3rellow, and the whole 
effect is wasp-like and repellent. It seems 
as if here, too, is a creature which warns the 
birds that they will not like it, for all through 
its life its colours are startling, and black 
and yellow are recognised everywhere as 
implying warning. I have tried to get 
chickens to eat the caterpillars but they 
would not touch them. Here, again, is a 
point for experiment. 

At first, as in the Cabbage White, the pupa 
is sensitive and mobile, but in a day or so 
it hardens and is quite dormant. In about 
a fortnight (mid-July) the moths emerge, 
and may be found flying in July and August. 
They will readily lay eggs in captivity if 
kept as suggested for the butterflies. 

The moth, when at rest, spreadslts wings 
rather widely. They are crearoy-whhe, 
with a yellow curved band parallel with 
the outer edge of the front wing, and mottlefl 
with black. They are very variable, end 
some of the varieties tend to become conetimt 
in different localities. The variatioA H 
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the amotmt of black pigment, so that some 
of them are very pale, the colouring being 
sparse and light, while others are thickly 
covered with black spots meiging into one 
another. Notice the resemblance between 
the colouring of caterpillar and moth. 

There is no difference in colouring between 
male and female, but the abdomen of the 
male is more slender and ends more bluntly, 
the female being pointed. 

The chrysahds can be kept through the 
winter in shelter, and can be found amongst 
the sli^eltering twigs on the bushes occasion* 
ally, or dropped amongst the dead leaves. 

The Oommon Tiger Hbth.— Another cater- 
pillar frequently found in May and June is 
that of the Common Tiger Moth, known as 
the " Woolly Bear," a striking and handsome 
creature two to three inches long, with long 
dark "fur” of rich red, brown smd black. 
Often the hairs are nearly half an inch long. 
It lives and feeds amongst long grass, and 
low-growing plants such as dock and nettles, 
and IS quite common in town gardens and 
neglected waste places in the suburbs. It 
is easy to keep in the classroom, if it is 
given fresh supphes of food. For some 
reason it seems chiefly to be found fully 
grown, perhaps because it is so well hidden 
in the tangle of weeds, and also because the 
eggs are laid late in the year and it hibernates 
as a 3n>ung caterpillar. 

Actually the body is black, with whitish 
tubercles bearing long black hairs tipped 
with white or buff. On the second and 
third segments these are reddish-brown. 
When it is ready to pupate it stiffens and 
loses its hairs, &en splits the larval skm, 
and inside is a black, glossy cocoon, usually 
found tying on the ground or under stones. 

The moth is one of our most handsome 
kinds. It has a red abdomen marked with 
black, dark velvety brown fore wings: inter- 
laced with cream or white spots and streaks, 
and orange red bind wings with dark spots. 
It is 2^3 indies across the wings, the 
female being the larger. The itu^ are 
stout-bodied and hairv. 


ThoOdalMr is alsd 

met with in May and June in the same 
of surroundings as the Tiger Moth caterpiBar, 
in country lanes. It feeds on grasses, and 
gets its name from the habit ascribed to 
of drinking the dew. At first sight it ^ 
similar to the "Woolly Bear" but lighW 
cobured, giving an impresrion of b(^ 
brown, with shorter hairs. Actually, the 
body colour is a smoky blue-grey, with light 
brown hairs. It has a row of yellot^ 
spots on either side of the back, and orange 
spots marking the spirades, with shwt 
tufts of white hairs. On the first segment, 
and also near the end of the body, it has a 
prominent tuft of black hairs. Like the 
Tiger Moth, the caterpillar sheds its hairs 
before pupating. They are incorporated 
into a loosdy-spun ovd cocoon of a li^t 
brownbh colour, in which the pupa is 
hidden. The moth has 3rellowi^, buff- 
coloured or cream-coloured wings, with two 
white spots on the fore wings, and both 
fore and hind wings marked by dark lines. 
They emerge from the cocoons about July, 
and lay eggs amongst grasses. The young 
caterpillars hibernate. 

Both these caterpillars have sixteen legs 
(with the claspers), and they are not 
"loopers,” that is, there is not a long gap 
with only two pairs of claspers. Their 
movement appears to be on the prindple 
of a continuous chain, for an even ripide 
of contracting and expanding muscles seems 
to pass from the head to the tail, and begins 
again before it has finished, while it grips 
the surface to pull itself along with aU its 
feet in turn. 

Notice that in all progressive movement, 
as these caterfdllars illustrate, two factors 
come into play, a grip and a pull feaward. 
Pulling alone, i.e. muscular contraction, is 
useless. - 

It is a good plan to bt the children watoh 
several common moths and butterflies, 
whichever are easiest to obtain. Even if . 
there is difficulty in identitying th«m, ttys t 
riiildren are stiU interested in watdiingtiMHli)i,i ‘ 
and get some idea of the variety of 
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' fanlbitSf wad cdlotiristg. It is desirable to 
^ have a good reference book which the 
< cbddren can get at, from which they can 
try to idwitify their discoveries at first 
ib^tm cobiired pictures, and later from the 
descriptions. Always impress upon them 
the need for noticing and bringing a supply 


of the food plant, and as in, previous lessons 
on keeping animals, discuss with them the 
conditions necessary for a home (to which 
ease of cleaning should be added in the 
case of caterpillars), before letting them 
attempt to keep caterpillars through their 
successive stages. 


4 


XX. CLIMBING PLANTS 


A SUMMER visit to the hedge should be 
arranged if possible, to notice its 
characteristics in its fullest life. The 
plants found in flower would be noted, and 
all others recognised as far as possible. 
Birds and insects, especially butteries and 
caterpillars, would be named and caterpillars 
collected. Perhaps the climbing plants 
might receive particular attention, their 
various means of clinging to the hedge 
might be observed and discussed, their 
height noticed, and especially in what 
position on the hedge their flowers occur 
and whether they seem likely to be 
insect-pollinated. Three kinds might be 
selected for more detailed study, and others 
might be collected later if time allowed or 
the interest of the class made it seem 
desirable. 

THE LESSON 

The plants chosen might be Bramble or 
Wild Rose, Black Br3rony, or perhaps 
Convolvulus, and Goose Grass. 

Aim.— To examine in detail the means of 
dimbing of these plants. 

Mrterial.— Enough for the children to 
^ tikhare between two, and for half the children 
\ once to have one kind, thwr share; that 
forty children, ten sprays of Bramble 
« ten of Black Bryony, and the same of 

“ Grass. A few flowers of each if the 

l Elw i awfa g season is chosoi, or the flowers 


of Bramble may be shown later in the 
summer. A few sprays which have not yet 
caught a support, for the children to examine, 
on the table. 

Introdnction.— Recall to the children, by 
questions,* how the plants were growmg. 
They were chiefly on the surface of the 
hedge, in the case of the Bramble, in the 
Bryony they might be farther in to begin 
with but came to the surface later, so that 
all their leaves and flowers were exposed 
to the air and sun. In the Goose Grass they 
were more under the hedge and did not 
climb so high. Recall how the leaves lay 
flat against the hedge, folly turned to the 
light. In Goose Grass they are narrow; 
air and light can pass through between them. 

L Let the children then try to draw 
enough of each plant in turn to show how 
it climbs, and to write beside it what they 
notice on this point. 

n. Take each {dant in turn and discuss 
it with the children. 

The Btunble.— Notice that it climbs by 
means of small, sharp hooks, arranged in 
rows all round the stem. We call them 
prickles. Let each child strip off a little 
of the skin with a needle or penknife, and 
see that the prickles come away too. So 
they are formed from the skin. They are 
very hard and woody. How do they 
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' manage to cling to the hedge ? they aH 
tum downwards, and so when they catch 
on to other steins they ptill downwards and 
so become hooked on. The ends are straight 
and smooth-stemmed, the prickles foam just 
a little way back. Ilie straight stems look 
as if they were feeling round for new holding- 
places, and when th^r touch anything the 
hooks catch hold. Sometimes they stretch 
out and root in the ground some distance 
away from the hec^ and there new plants 
grow. There are also small hooks on the 
^ks of the leaves. 

Ibe Goose Grass, too, seems to have little 
hooks, but they are so small we can only 
feel them. We can just see little roughnesses. 
They are under the leaves, too, and the 
whole plant seems to hook itself on to 
branches as it pushes its way straight up 
under the hedge.' (Rmember Gie hooked 
fruits.) 

The Blaek ftyony has long stems bearii^ 
beautifully mar^, glossy dark<green leaves 
shaped like arrow heads. We frequently 
find several stems growing together and 


twisting round one another, forming a sort.^:^ 
of rope. They also twist round branchra ' 
in the hedge, pulling themselves up to the } 
light by this means. The free end of 
stem will be seen to bend over to one si<hi^4^ 
because the stem is weak and caiinot sujqxnlt:,) 
its weight, and as soon as the stem is b«^ ' 
over far enough to toudb. anything it beg^^^ 
to twine round it. Notice that in all ^ese 
plants the stem is too weak to support 
itself, though in the Bramble it is stronger ^ 
than the others. 

nL Make a short blackboard summary 
with the children. 

1. Black Bryony is a stem-twiner. 

2. Goose Grass and Bramble are hook- 
climbers. The hooks are prickles, formed 
from the skin. 

3. All the stems are too weak to support 
themselves. 

4. In Bramble and Bryony the leaves 
and fiowers grow right on the outside of the’ 
hedge, turning to the light. 

The children might either copy this or 
try to write the main points from memory 
in their own way. 
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THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 

IN THE 

PRIMARY SCHOOL 





GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
FOUR YEARS’ COURSE 


A KNOWLEDGE of geography 
hroadens the mind and makes the 
world more attractive to us. It is 
stimulating, interesting and instructive to 
know something of this earth on u^ich we 
live, of the different wa3rs in which people 
occupy their lives, and of the anim^ and 
vegetable kingdoms around ns, as well as 
of those in unknown countries. The world 
is to-day a more wonderful place than it has 
ever been. The marvels of modem science 
have made neighbours of regions far removed 
from each other. Deep-sea cables and wire- 
less messages cany men’s voices across the 
oceans. Great steamers plough their furrows 
from East to West and from North to South, 
interchanging cargoes, and suppl3nng the 
wants of nation dependent upon nation. 
Engineers probe the earth for its nches, 
bridge mighty nvers and tunnel mountain 
barriers. Scientists fight the germs of 
disease and make regions habitable that 
once were deadly. Ever more and more, 
luxuriant wild nature is being replaced by 
plantations of trees useful to man, and 
desert lands are brought ”to blossom as 
the rose ” by careful imgation. Among all, 
quietly making pictures, goes the cinemato- 
graph photographer, presently to record 
the marvels before a million wondering eyes. 
All this, and a great deal more, is geography. 
How can it be introduced and made intelh- 
gible to the minds of young children ? 

Some diffiootties —Scientific lessons on 
mountains and rivers are useless to young 
children, and the memorising of facts alone 
is time wasted. The seasons as months of 
the year are so many names. Nevertheless, 
tiuamer, to a child, stands for warmth and 
enntitine; winter for frost and snow. There- 
1 ^ the best way of tackling the pnoblem 


of teaching geography in the primary school 
IS to proceed from ^e known to the unknown. 
First stimulate an active interest in every- 
thing around— in the shops, the roads, the 
winds, the sky— and encourage enquiry and 
reasoning. Which wind generally blows 
when rain is falling ? Why is it often wet 
on the hills and dry in the flat meadows ? 
What does the sun appear to do every day ? 
Which part of your ^tnet must you chmb 
to reach ? Approached in any other fashion, 
the ideas of rainfall, rehef, and relation of 
earth to stm, are uncomprehended. Obser- 
vation of goods in the shops reveals our 
dependence upon other lan^. A friandly 
chat upon different habits and hobbies of 
children who arc neighbours opens out the 
possibihties of vastly diffenng hves and 
habits of children far away. Introduced in 
this manner, foreign countries and peoples 
are real to diildren. 

World treatment.— It is essential that the 
pupils’ ideas of the world, however new, 
should be clear. The teaching should be 
built up on broad outlmes and sahent facts, 
with no confusion of detail. That is to say, 
the world treatment must be regiond. 
The scheme of climatic regional treatment 
followed in these books covers life in the 
principal areas of the British Empire — 
cold, cool, warm, hot dry, and hot wet lands. 
One t}q)e of dimate and vegetation, of 
course, naturally flows into another. World 
position and environment influence the 
homes and activities of the people, and these 
occupations, in their turn, create the need 
for interchange of productions, and have led 
to the establishment of great trade routes. 

fhe Imme zegion.— This is very impor- 
tant True geograifiiy is first-hand knowledge 
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of the world. Only the fortunate few can 
travel, and therefore most people have to 
derive their knowledge from their own dis< 
trict, and hrom boo^. Direct obs^ation 
on which to build the teaching of geography 
is essential. As we have said before, the 
teachmg in this scheme advances from the 
known to the unknown. Typical scenes 
from the main climatic regions of the world 
are built up, and contrasted with familiar 
conditions. First-hand knowledge of food 
and clothing gives rise to acquaintance 
with Indian tea, Canterbury lamb. New 
Zealand butter, Egyptian cotton and Cana- 
dian cheese. These, and other well-known 
commodities, are traced from producer to 
consumer, and so real knowledge is gained. 
Actual study of the home region begins in 
Volume II., with discussions upon the 
neighbourhood, the roads, railways and 
traffic, materials obtained or manufactured 
in the district, growing crops, observation 
of shadows, and if possible, the sea, tides, 
sirens, piers, ships and lifelxiats; all these, 
again, are connected with stories of other 
lands. 

Anagiiiatioii and stories.— It cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that mere definitions 
in themselves convey nothing real to the 
minds of the pupils. All such statements 
should be illustrated, and it is for this pur- 
pose that we find stories of great value. 
The stories in these volumes are carefully 
chosen to convey to the pupils a conception 
of the more strongly contrasted regions of 
the world; they cover topics of interest to 
children, selected in such a way that while 
each is practically complete in itself, together 
they build up a conception of the world as 
a whole. So the pupils come to realise 
through the stories that there is “ a certain 
completeness in the world," Although young 
chil^en cannot learn a great deal of 
geography by reading aloud themselves, 
they can profit very much by the teacher's 
reading to them. In this publication, the 
teacher has at his dispo^ well-written 
narratives based on experience, which ofitor 


points of discussion and are conveidently 
arranged in suitable lessons. Story-telling 
is a sure way of gaining interest, so that 
the presentation of lessons in stoiy-f<Hnn 
is a vital factor in the teaching of geography.. 

Pictiuea. — In geography lessons, good 
pictures must be in constant use. ihiey 
also give that reality to the teaching whiiffi 
is essential in the treatment of the subject. 
In the lowest forms, the use of pictures 
should take the place of the globe and the 
map. Class pictures, to illustrate most of the 
children’s lessons, are provided in the port- 
foho attached to this work. Any description 
that may be hazy in the pupils' minds is 
made clear when pictured. lUustrations of 
real scenery, of mountains, deserts and 
strange coasts, of people’s occupations in 
hot, cool and cold areas, are of infinite 
value in aiding thought and memory. 

Textbooks. — The secret of good teaching 
lies in variety of method, and any one form 
of presentation of subject matter soon tires 
and bores the class. Pupils all enjoy listening 
to stories, but their interest cannot be 
sustamed indefinitely in this way. Active 
investigation on their part should play its 
share in the lessons, and one way of ensuring 
this is by the use of textbooks. In the lower 
forms, these should be profusely illustrated. 
Later on, the books should contain lively 
descriptions to supplement the oral lessons. 
Textbooks are also useful for revision, and, 
in the upper forms, it is good training in 
concentration and habits of work for the 
children sometimes to do silent reading on 
fresh subject matter, and to be questioned 
upon it afterwards. Each form should 
possess its own library, and among other 
books may be included simple stories of 
animal life and tales of travel. From these, 
children can add to their knowl^ge, and 
improve their reading. 

QoMtiont and eaetoiaei.— Besides reading, 
aiK^er way of including the active co-opera- 
tion of the children in the lesson is to let 
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them examine and compare instances for 
themsdves. In the lowest forms the work 
mainly consists of oral answers to easy 
questions, perhaps accompanied by sketches. 
This is one form of revision, and a good 
way of finding out false impressions and 
mistakes. If carefully graded, the questions 
will assist in training the association of 
cause and effect, which is one of the objects 
of the teaching of geography# Little problems 
can be worked later. Simple sketch maps, 
plans and diagrams are all useful in fixing 
points in the mind, and adding exactness 
and reality to statements. Each child should 
have his own notebook, in which to take 
down summaries and sentences for memory 
work, and in which to stick cuttings, labels, 
picture postcards and photographs, accord- 
ing to the teacher’s directions. Very gradu- 
ally, by their own investigations under 
guidance, pupils will discover how and 
where to find in their atlases and textbooks 
all the facts they require in building up 
answers to questions. 

The selection of maieriaL— The material 
chosen for the study of descriptive geography 
in this scheme is the British Empire. There 
are very good reasons for this selection. 
In the first place, the land surface of the 
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globe has an area of 51,800,000 square miles 
(exclusive of the Arctic and' Antarctic con- 
tinents), and the Empire has an area of 
14,000,000 square miles. Empire study, 
therefore, gives a knowledge of more than 
a quarter of the land surface of the earth. 
Again, the world’s population is 2,200.000,000 
and that of the Empire 540,000,000.* Here 
is another measure of the value of Empire 
study, since it gives an account of the 
activities of more than twenty per cent of. 
the world’s population. The main factor, 
however, to consider is that the Empire 
includes lands with every variety of climate 
and production, and thus Empire study 
embraces types of every one of the world's 
great .clunatic regions and all the different 
occupations of mankind. The lessons have 
been carefully planned to give a general 
idea of the outstanding features of each 
region (often a vivid contrast to those of 
the district in which the pupil lives), the 
homes and habits of the people, and their 
chief activities. Thus the children gradually 
perceive that the r^ions of the world are 
of infinite variety, but constructed on a well- 
reasoned, orderly plan; by taking selected 
areas from the geography of the British 
Empire a sound knowledge of the subject 
is obtained. 


* Figures are given m round numbers. 
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A FOUR YEARS’ COURSE OF GEOGRAPHY 

FOR CHILDREN 

FROM SEVEN TO ELEVEN YEARS OF AGE 


T he general course of geography 
lessons prepared in these volumes is 
here set out for the guidance of 
teachers when preparing their schemes of 
work. Each lesson of the course of Descrip- 
tive Geography is arranged under the follow- 
ing headings: 

Ptetnra Beferanoe.— A small illustration 
of the appropriate Class Picture in the port- 
folio is given at the beginning of each lesson, 
together with its notes and explanations. 

Inliiodiictkm.— This is the teacher’s back- 
ground for the lesson set out in full detail. 
The whole series of articles included in these 
“ Introductions ” covers a course of Empire 
Geography. 

(Hiildnn’s Story. — ^The story introduced 
by the Class Picture is written in simple 
language. It can be told or read to the 
class at the teacher’s discretion, and further 
details may, if necessary, be added from the 


subject matter of the " Introduction.” Extra 
stories suitable for Friday afternoon reading, 
or for use when occasion offers, are included 
in Volume VI. Questions and answers on 
each Class Picture and further mformation 
are provided m the Reference Book to the 
Class Pictures. 

(For children’s Class Books see page 555.) 

Teaddng Onto. — A series of notes and 
hints which will be helpful to the teacher 
in preparing the lesson follows the "Chil- 
dren's Story." Included among these hints 
are Memory Work and Exercises. 'The 
former consists of a few brief sentences to 
be copied into notebooks and used for 
revision, and the latter will be found useful 
for both oral and written work. 

Bladcboaid Sketehes.— A whole page draw- 
ing of blackboard sketches which may be 
easily copied is included at the end of the 
lesson wherever the text lends itself to such 
illustration. 



FIRST YEAR’S COURSE OF GEOGRAPHY 


Deioriptt'ra Oeogntoby.— Children and Life 
in the Commonwealth and Empire: Cold 
Lands, Cool Grasslands, Cool Lands (In- 
dustrial), Warm Lands with Wmter Rain, 

|8s 


Hot Lands with Summer Rain, Hot Wet 
Forests, Hot Grasslands, Hot Lands, 
Sunny islands. Life on the Sea, Merchant 
Ships. 
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SECOND YEAR’S COURSE OF GEOGRAPHY 


Oeographir.- in Cknada and 

Aiiefrdlaeio 

IkaetiiMl Geograi^.— 

1. General Introduiilion. The aims of the 

G>ime and the importance of obser- 
vation. The methods to be adopted 
in the teaching of the subject. 

2. A simple story of the origin and the 

movements of the earth. 


3. Direction. The position of one point 

in relation to another. The use of 
the mariner’s compass. How the 
son helps us to find direction. The 
Pole Star and the Plough. 

4. Plans. The drawing of plans. Distance. 

5. Our Routes The way from our town 

to other places. The local roads, 
railways, canals and nvers. 


THIRD YEAR’S COURSE OF GEOGRAPHY 


Oeaerivtive Geography.— Life in India, Burma 

flfiH A’fri/'a 


Practical Geography.— 

I. Weather Study. Observations of 
rainfall, temperature, clouds and 
winds How to collect data and 


record it. The use of the weather 
chart. 

a Our Scenery. A study of the surroimd- 
mg physical features* hills, valle}^, 
cliffs and streams. 

^ Models and Maps. The representation 
of surface features by models, 
sketches and colour-tinted maps. 


FOURTH YEAR’S COURSE OF GEOGRAPHY 


Descriptive Geography.— The British Isles. 

Pnetieal Geogtatffay.— 

X. Weather Study. An extension of the 
previous year’s work. Reading 
charts. 

2. Our Industries. The workers whom 
we know. Urban and rural studies. 
The destination of our surplus 
oroduce. 


3. Our Buildings. Houses, factories, docks, 

reservoirs and other constructions 
associated with settlements. 

4. Making and Reading Maps. Extracts 

from the local 6-in^ Ordnance 
Survey Map. The addition of given 
information to an outline map. 
ISmple land utilisation maps. Mark- 
ing the chief local industries on 
maps showing physical features, 
routes, mines, etc. 



FIRST YEAR’S COURSE OF 
GEOGRAPHY 


I. CHILDREN OF THE EMPIRE 


noTDBB vammx 

T here are two Class Pictures (Nos. 
6i and 62 in the portfolio) to illus- 
trate this lesson. The first shows 
an Eskuno Boy with a dog, a Canadian 
Boy on skis, Australian Girls with kanga- 
roos, and two Maori Girls greeting each 
other. The second shows a Girl of the 
Sudan, a South African Schoolboy, an 
Indian Girl and Boy, and a Girl of Ceylon. 
It will be advisable to divide this lesson into 
two periods using one of the pictures in 
each period (see pp. 386-387). 

INTRODUCnON 

The First Year’s Course of Geography is 
mainly intended to introduce to children 
of seven to eight years of age the subject 
of the general environment imder which 
man lives in different regions of the British 
Empire. The term environment is meant to 
include all the surrounding conditions which 
influence or modify the life of man. The 
influences are so numerous and varied that 
many must be n^lected in a short account. 
We will consider mainly the influences which 
affect the movement, settlement and occu- 
pations of man. 

Cold landl.— The ice r^;ions of the world 
offer nothing to man and attract only 
occasional explorers and adventurers. The 
climate is very severe, the surface is barren 
and settlement is impossible. 

The so called “barren land” or tundra 
of Canada is free from ice and snow for a 


short period each year. It offers man or 
animals very little food, but a few people, 
such as the Eskimos, and a few animals, 
such as the caribou (reindeer), musk ox and 
seal are found. The food supplies are so 
scarce that a nomadic life is enforced. Tundra 
IS found in aU lands near the polar ice. 

Cool lands.— The forested areas of cool 
lands show by the presence of trees in 
abundance that a decided period of real 
summer is experienced. The more genial 
conditions allow the cultivation of food 
crops in forest clearings, and the proximity 
to warmer lands permits these locally pre- 
pared foods to be supplemented. The forest, 
moreover, supplies timber in abundance, 
a materhd which is needed in every industry 
of the world. Man lives in the forest during 
the period of the year best suited to the 
work of felling the trees. Usually, the trees 
are not felled during the summer, and the 
workers leave the forest for homes in adjacent 
regions. A settled mode of life is character- 
istic of the clearings in which agriculture 
is practised. 

The grass regions of cool lands show that 
the summer season has again been extended 
and has become warmer. The wealth of 
natural pasture encourages the rearing of 
animals in order to supply man with food, 
wool, hides and skins. Laige areas are often 
occupied by the owners of huge flocks and 
herds, and life for the men is of a semi- 
nomadic nature, for the animala under their 
care constantly need attention and fresh 
supplies of nature's food. In many parts of 
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the world, however, large areas of grassland 
are now cultivated. 

K)t lands. — ^The great areas of hot, dry 
lands are practically barren. It is only 
where wells occur that food of any descrip- 
tion can be produced. Wells are few and far 
between, and the wanderer of the desert 
makes these small, fertile spots his calling 
place in his travels in order to replenish 
his supphes of food and water. In special 
circumstances a settled hfe is possible in 
hot, dry regions. Certain mineral deposits 
attract man and lead to a settled life. Gold- 
producing regions in the dry lands of West 
Australia have become peopled and are 
dotted with large towns. The food and 
water necessary for life are taken to the 
towns by the shortest possible routes. In 
such cases water, once it has been obtained, 
is used to render the districts near the 
towns fertile and productive to supplement 
the food supplies. 

The grasdands of hot countries in some 
respects resemble those of the cool lands. 
They supply natural food for certain animals, 
particularly cattle, and are sometimes capable 
of cultivation. They thus encourage both 
the nomadic and the settled mode of life. 


One or two striking differences between the 
two grass regions must be ndted. Sheep 
do not flourish in hot lands, and dairy cattle 
do not prosper. The hot grasslands are 
favourable for beef cattle, and then use for 
food is rapidly extending. Many of these 
grasslands are wet only for a very short 
period of the year, and without additional 
water supplies they are unsuited for 
agriculture. 

Hot wet forests.— The vast areas of hot 
wet forests are regions of an immense vanety 
of wealth, but they have one serious draw- 
back as a home for man. The intense heat 
and heavy rainfall promote not only a 
wonderful mass of v^etation, but encourage, 
in a remarkable degree, the development of 
disease-carrying pests which make the region 
particularly deadly to man. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that the great wet forests 
are practically iminhabited, and that it is 
only on the edges that the beautiful timbers 
and other products are obtained by small 
bands of workers. 

TndiMtrial aieM. — Gold, diamonds, tin 
and other valuable minerals lead to town 
development, however unsuited an area may 
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be as a dwelling place for man; but in cool 
and fairly wet areas supplies of coal and 
iron greatly encourage the development of 
the settled life. The coal fields of the 
British Isles, the United States, France and 
Germany in particular have developed into 
large urban centres of population with vast 
industries. 

Moantain zegioiis. — ^Mountain regions occur 
in all parts of the world — ^hot, cool, cold, 
wet and dry. Life in motmtain regions must 
necessarily depend upon the altitude, and 
the resources offered by nature. Where life 
is possible, it is of a settled character, since 
movement is difficult. Trees, grass, ice and 
snow are characteristic features of moun- 
tains. Ltunbering, pastoral occupations, and 
emplo3rment resulting from the visits of 
tourists, provide work for the scanty popula- 
tion. Mining in certain regions provides an 
additional occupation. 

The ocean. — ^Notice must also be taken of 
the vast areas of water which cover so much 
of the earth’s surface. The water of the 
earth is traversed for two main reasons: 
(i) for purposes of trade, to carry the 
materials of the earth from one place to 
another, (2) to obtain fish as one of man's 
foods. In each case man lives in a movable 
home for the greater part of his time, but 
it is a home which is fixed in type. He may 
suffer many discomforts from storm and 
tempest, but he has most of the comforts 
of the town dweller. 

The homM of man.— In studying the 
main regions of the world, the influence of 
man's natural environment has been shown 
to determine his occupation to a marked 
degree. It is similarly interesting to show 
that the form and character of his dwelling 
is determined largely by the nature of the 
region in which he lives. The Eskimo of 
frozen areas builds his winter hut of snow, 
while the dweller of hot forests uses leaves 
and stalks. In hot, swampy areas dwellings 
are built on poles and in trees, but in the 


temperate forests log huts are the rule. 
In some areas of cool grasslands houses are 
buUt of earth and covered vrith turf; in 
Japan the houses are constructed with 
bamboo and paper. The densely populated 
areas of cool lan^ have buildings constructed 
of brick, stone, timber and slate, but in 
mountain areas stone is the chief material 
used. The nomad of the tundra builds his 
tent with poles and skins, but the nomad of 
the grasslands, although a tent dweller, 
can add to his comfort with rugs and various 
domestic utensils. Local material and the 
circumstances of the area largely determine 
the nature and the tj^ of the dwelling 
place of man. 

No matter to what degree man is influ- 
enced by the condition of the area in which 
he lives, life is always a struggle between 
man and nature. Sometimes man is the 
victor, but usually it is nature that is the 
all-powerful master. Man has achieved what 
at one time seemed to be the impossible. 
In certain parts he has made the desert 
fertile, he has wiped out many virulent 
diseases, he has conquered many physical 
barriers, regulated the flow of rivers, drained 
swamps, and planted with useful crops areas 
which were once covered with thorny, spiny, 
poisonous and useless plants. There is, how- 
ever, a limit to his activities. Man has made 
the earth a home for man, but nature has 
made man what he is to-day — a creature 
moulded by his environment. 


OHILDBER’S STOBT 

Part I 

Show the Class Picture No. 61 and invite 
the class to look at it carefully and tell all 
they can about the children. Git them to 
describe the various costumes and suggest 
reasons why the Eskimo boy wears furs, 
and why the Canadian boy is well wrapped 
up and is sliding on skis. They ^ould note 
the contrast in the dress of the Australian 
girls, and they will observe that this is 
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siinilax to that worn in England. The cos* are noted in this first lesson, as they will 
tome of the Maori girls will puzzle them be dealt with again later on. 
and it will arouse their curiosity. The The small boy who is fishing in the icy sea 
fringed dresses seem to have been made is called an Eskimo. He is well wrapped up 
frmn a plant and the material has not the in clothes made from the warm skin of a 
same appearance as cloth woven in the white bear, for the land in which he lives 
ordinary way. The bare shoulders of the is very cold He is not a white boy, for his 
girls show that the weather must in general skin is of a yellowish-brown colour, his 
be warmer than in t^ British Isles. One, eyes are rather narrow and his hair is 
however, wears a uoak, telling of cool straight and black. The dog by his side is 
mornings and evenings. She also carries a a young Eskimo dog. Its father and mother, 
bag made of the same fibrous material, but with several more dogs, are away from home 
her umbrella and smart shoes might veiy' running over the snow dragging a sledge 
well have been made in Britain. The home behind them. The boy’s father is sitting in 
she is visiting, too, has a neat modem ap- the sledge with a sharp spear at his side, 
pearance. Discoveries such as these made He is hunying away to the sea where he 
by the class form a stimulating preparation hopes to catch a nice fat seal to bring home 
for the story to follow. Only a few points for the boy’s dinner. Perhaps he will catch 
concerning each of the children illustrated some fish, for the Eskimos eat a great deal 
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of fish. When the dog is well trained, he, 
too, will be harnessed to a sledge. The boy 
is st an di n g on the frozen sea and has caught 
some fish and a crab through a hole he has 
made. Behind him is a hut of thick planks 
in a village, where his parents and brothers 
and sisters live m the winter. The country 
where this Eskimo boy lives is called Canada. 
It is a long way from England, but thousands 
of men and women, boys and girls of Canada 
speak English. British people can sail to 
that country in five days by steamship, and 
many fly there in an aeroplane in less 
than one day. It would take many days 
more, however, to reach the cold land 
where the Eskimos live, and if you did not 
go by airplane, you, too, would have to sit 
in a sledge and be drawn along by dogs. 
What fun it would be 1 

The Canadian boy is having a happy time 
running over the snow on skis. It is not 
easy to run on skis. They are long pieces of 
wood taller than the boy. He straps them 
firmly to his shoes and then slides and runs 
over the frozen snow. The winters of Canada 
are long, and deep snow covers the ground. 
Then the boys wrap themselves in woollen 
clothes and put on stout boots and warm 
mittens, and go out to play at snowbalhng, 
sliding, skating and ski-ing. If they live on 
a hillside, they have great fun sliding on 
the snow down the hill m boxes with smooth 
pieces of wood like skis fixed at the bottom 
to make the boxes run swiftly. This boy’s 
father is at work in the forests cutting down 
trees. During the summer he will work 
in the harvest fields gathering wheat, for 
Canada has some of the richest wheatlands 
of the world. Most white men eat bread 
made from wheat, and much of the bread 
eaten in England is made from the flour 
of wheat grown in Canada. King George of 
England is also king of Canada. 

A farm in western Canada is a very large 
place. If you visited one, you would see 
hundreds of cattle and huge fields of wheat 
and oats much larger than any such fields 
seen in England. Canada, you must know, 
is a very large country, much larger than 


England. Parts of it, where the Eskimos 
live, are very, very cold, and most of it 
is cold in winter, but pleasant and warm in 
summer. 

To visit the home of the Australian girls 
we should have to stay on a ship for six 
weeks. The land of Australia where they live 
is a warm country far, far away towards 
the south. Most people from Britain who 
visit there go by ship, but some like a quick 
journey. Then a huge 'plane will take them, 
passing over seas and lands of many kinds. 
The British were the first white people to 
live in Australia so nearly everybody speaks 
English and the king is King George. It is 
such a delightfully warm country that bo}rs 
and girls can alwa}^ dress as you do in a 
hot summer. Children in Australia do not 
often see snow unless they climb to the tops 
of some of the liigh mountains Some of their 
fathers have hundreds of sheep and probably 
some of your own clothes are made of wool 
that grew on the backs of Australian sheep. 
Many men keep cattle, and others grow 
wheat as the Canadians do. 

A number of strange animals live in 
Australia, and one of the most interesting 
is the kangaroo, which hops along the ground 
as fast as a horse can run. It has very long 
hind legs and short fore legs, and it uses 
its strong tail to support it when sitting 
down. (See Class Picture No. 85 ) 

Three days’ journey by ship from Australia 
takes us to another sunny land called New 
Zealand. The pretty dresses of the girls in 
the picture are made from New Zealand flax 
sometimes trimmed with feathers of a bird 
called a kiwi. The silky threads of the flax 
come firom plants with long leaves like ribbons. 
When the British first went to live in New 
Zealand they met many brown people in 
clothes of flax, but to^y they dress as 
we do. These people used to greet one 
another by shaking hands and pressing their 
noses together. You should try this way of 
greeting a Mend. The white and brown 
people are now great Mends. Both are strong 
and healthy, for they live in a cool land where 
there is bright suiishine in summer, and 
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where it is not very cold in winter. Many 
sheq> and cattle are reared in New Zealand, 
and wheat is grown for food. 



Maori Wood Carving 


Part II 

All the countries together over which King 
George reigns are called the Commonwealth 
and Empire. Wc have seen pictures of the 
children who live in the cold land of Canada, 
and the warmer lands of Australia and New 
Zealand; we must now look at the pictures 
of children who live in the hot lands of the 
British Empire. {Show the Class Picture 
No. 62.) The first is a Girl of the Sudan, in 
Africa. You can understand at once that 
the Sudan is a hot land, for the girl wears 
a loose robe. Her skin is dark brown. Can 
you see what she is carrying? In the hot 
lands wheat does not grow very well, so the 
people grow maize to make porridge. Maize 
is generally called com, or mealies. It is 
a tall grass plant which bears large cobs or 
heads in «diich are numbers of large seeds. 
If you keep fowls at home you will know 
what these seeds are like. Before the cobs 
are ripe and the seeds hard, they are very 
sweet and pleasant to eat, and the girl of 
the Sudan likes them very much. There 
are not many British people living in the 


Sudan, but the young girl sometimes sees 
British men who look after big fields of 
cotton. The girl lives with her parents, 
brothers and sisters in a house of smooth clay 
with a flat roof. Her father and mother 
work in the cotton fields, and she minds the 
baby and every day helps to pound the mealies 
into flottr. Palm trees bearing sweet dates 
grow near her home. She has never seen a 
train, but sometimes one of the British 
men comes to her village in a motor car, or, 
perhaps, in an airplane. 



African Girl 
Founding Maizr 


The South African schoolboy lives in Africa, 
too, but many hundreds of miles away from 
the home of the girl of the Sudan. The sun 
is not so hot where he lives, and as he meets 
white people every day he wears clothes 
like those worn in England. This boy is 
in school. He is standing up in his desk to 
answer a question. He can read well, and 
behind him on the wall are some pictures 
he has helped to make. Through the window 
can be seen the leaves of a palm tree. This 
boy often sees trains, motor cars and trams, 
for he lives near large cities which are 
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like tliose in England. White people and 
dark-skinned people both live in South 
Africa. The boy could tell you all about the 
^eep farms, the ostrich farms and the mealies, 
and of the oranges and grapes which grow in 
the sunny land of South Africa. 

Another hot land of the Commonwealth 
is called India. It is made up of two large 
countries in which live thousands and 
thousands of brown-skinned people with 
dark eyes. In the hottest parts clothes are 
light and loose and few are worn by men 
with hard work to do. People who can 
afford to do so wear beautiful garments of 
linen and silk, and some dress as British 
people do in a hot summer. The girl in the 
picture has a graceful sari wound rotmd her 
and over her head. She is walking past a 
mango tree bearing fruit like huge juicy 
plums. She and her brother live on the wide 
flat lands where men and women grow rice, 
for Indians eat a great deal of rice. Ceylon 
is an island country close to India and the 
girl with the jar lives near a hillside, where 
is grown the tea you have when school is 
over. 


TEACHING HINTS 

1. Globe. — ^It is as well to introduce the 
globe at the beginning of the year. Children 
are always highly interested in it, and 
although the time may not be ripe for a 
lesson on it, much will be learnt incidentally 
if the teacher uses it to illustrate the positions 
of the countries mentioned. Probably a 
good deal has been learnt about the globe 
in the infant school, and in that case the 
teacher will be well-advised to revise the 
knowledge at an early opportunity. 

8. Hap.— There is no object in leaving 
the study of maps to a later period. 
Obviously, the children will not rightly 
understand them, but they are interested 
in maps, and are anxious to learn something 
about them. It is surprising how miibh 
children learn about maps incidentally if 


they are given the opportunity to look at 
them. 

8. Oonntiiea. — As this first lesson is speci- 
ally intended to deal with broad general 
features, details have been omitted, but if 
the children have had no previous lessons 
in the infant school about children of other 
lands, it will be found helpful to refer to 
the products seen in the shops. Most diildren 
are now familiar with the advertisements 
and films showing Empire products, and they 
win probably have seen in shops Canadian 
and Australian apples; Canadian cheese; 
New Zealand lamb and butter; South 
African grapes; Indian tea, etc. 

4. Dwellings. — Children readily understand 
from their own experience why people in 
cold lands wear furs and those in hot lands 
wear linen clothes. Even at the age of seven 
they will be able to reason why some Eskimos 
build winter houses of snow and summer 
houses of skin; also why many African 
people build their homes of branches, 
leaves and grass. If they are taking the 
history course in this volume they will 
Icam why the ancient Egyptians built 
their houses of bricks made from river 
mud. The point to bring out is that man 
naturally uses for his dwelling the material 
which is most readily obtained. 

5. Cantion. — It is advisable not to tell 
any more in this lesson about the various 
diUdren illustrated in the Class Picture, or 
it will be impossible to cover the work in a 
regional way. Probably the children already 
know a good deal more about some of them, 
such as the Eskimo, but as these will be 
dealt with in more detail later on, it is best 
to go straight on with the work, or little 
progress will be made. It should ^ remem- 
bered that the Eskimos are, relatively, very 
unimportant people. 

6. British CkwimoowealGi.— This term 
should be simply explained at an early stage. 
See that the children understand ti^t the 
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•’British Islands az« part of a great family of 
nations. At the end of this lesson they should 
realue a little of its vast extent, with its lands 
in the cold, cool and hot parts of the world. 



Matzv Pi AWT 


Canada. In the winter, he cats down trees, 
and in the summer he gathers the wheat, 
(c) Aostralia and New Zealand are sunny 
lands where men keep sheep and cattle, and 
grow wheat, ((f) In the hot lands of AMca 
men and women grow cotton for our clothes 
and mealies for their own food, (e) India 
is a very large country and most parts 
of it are hot. Here men live chiefly on 
rice. 

9. Exercises. — {a) Tell of two wa)^ of 
going to Canada, {b) How do people travel 
to the land where the Eskimos live ? (c) How 
do you know that parts of Canada are very 
cold ? (d) Why do boys of Canada like the 
winter ? (e) Why do men live in the forests 
during the winter? (/) What do many 
Canadians do in the summer? (g) Name a 
warm country far to the south? (k) Is 
Australia a cold land or a warm land ? 
(*) How do boys dress in Australia'? (j) What 
work do men do in New Zealand ? (k) What 
do people grow for food in Africa ? (f) What 
do people grow for food in India ? (m) Why 
do many people of Africa build grass 
houses ? 

(Many more questions can be asked on 
this chapter if time permits.) 


7 . Food. — ^Three principal food plants of 
man have been noted in this lesson — ^wheat, 
mealies and rice. These plants will be 
frequently referred to in subsequent lessons. 
They represent the main food products of 
cool lands, hot grasslands and hot wet lands. 
The children will probably be familiar with 
all except mealies. Show a few grains of 
maize (Indian com), and demonstrate how 
some natives grind it between stones, and 
others pound it in the way illustrated on 
page 391. 

8. Mmiocy work. — (o^ The Eskimo lives 
in the coldest parts of Canada. He dresses 
in furs and eats seaiis and fish, (b) The) 
Canadian lives in a great country called 
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II. LIFE IN COLD LANDS 


nCTUBE REFERENCE 



Eskimos in Summer 
(C lass Picture No. 63 in the portfolio) 


INTRODIIOIION equally straight but the skin lacks the 

■m. — - • -- « warm brown cobur of their southern neigh- 

The BBd^—The name Eskimo U said to hours. The head is large and-bng: the 
havebeengivenbylndianneighbourstosignify nose is narrow and inmFisPiCTioqs 
people who eat th^ food raw. ItisgeneraUy combined with prominent cheek bones and 
agreed that the Eskunos are in blood and broad face, gives a frontal wnpearaiice cd 
language one land of North American Indian, flatness; the eyes are black, the and 
but they present an appearance, very different feet smaU, and the average stature absot 
from that of the Indians. Their hair is five feet. Since the advebt of the 
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man their numbers have been greatly 
depleted, for they have succumbed m thou- 
sands to contagious diseases, notably measles. 

The Eskimos live in many lands and m 
widely scattered communities, so that it is 
not possible to talk m general terms about 
their homes and modes of hfe, for these vary 
considerably. Some, for instance, are nch, 
educated men ownmg large herds of caribou 
(reindeer), others are poor and very primi- 
tive in their ways; some live during the 
winter in snow houses, others, the majority, 
have never seen a snow house; some have 
never seen a tree, others hve on the maigins 
of forests; some have been acquainted with 
firearms since the time of the American 
Revolution, others still hunt with bows and 
copper-tipped or stone-tipped arrows. The 
nature of their food varies conriderably. 
Some depend mainly on seal, smne live 
chiefly on fish, others <hi caribou (reindeer) 
and a large number live like Europeans. 


In northern Canada and Labrador there 
are from six thousand to eight thousand 
Eskimos who use snow houses in wmter and 
skin tents in summer Scattered Eskimo 
settlements dot the whole shore of the 
Canadian Arctic (with the exception of the 
southern part of Hudson Bay) and extend 
down the Labrador coast almost to Belle 
Isle Without the snow house hfe m wmter 
would be impossible for the Eskimo in some 
of the mhospitable islands of the Arctic 
Circle. Where there is httle driftwood 
obtainable, snow houses are the common 
residence in winter. Even when stone and 
wooden houses ate common, the snow iglu 
is put up on joume3ra, as it is quickly built 
and is impervious to weather. To build a 
house a man cuts a trench some 5 ft. long 
and aoin. deep m a snowdrift. From the 
face of the trench with his bone knife he 
prepares a number of snow blocks slightly 
concave so that they will lean inwards 
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when set up on edge. He lays a circle of minutes, and it is then a very k^d struetuxb 
blocks and shaves them down, so that the over which a polar bear might crawl without 
succeeding layers form an ascending and breaking in the dome, 
narrowing spiral. As he works he cuts new At the end of the long winter, when the 
material from the inside of his house. A temperature rises, the snow houses begin 
keystone is dropped into the space at the to melt. life in the socm becomes 
top, and all cracks and crevices are filled uncomfortable, and the man and his family 
with snow. Snow platforms are left inside are glad when the weather conditions enable 
for beds. A man can finish a small house them to live in tents. Some of these are 
in two hours. When it is done, the housewife small three-cornered shelters, where skins 
lights her blubber lamp, and doses the door are spread over a tripod leaving the lee side 
with a block of ice. The snow inside begins open. Others are larger, 6 ft. by 14 ft., 
to melt, and owing to the curve of the roof with a ridge pole supported on a tripod 
it does nof drip, but the water soaks gradu- at each end and a door in the middle of one 
ally into the blocks. When the woman of the long walls. This, like many of the 
sees that they are sufiiciently soaked, she snow houses, may contain two families, 
puts out the lamp and opens the door. The one to the right and one to the left of the 
rush of cold air freezes the house in a few door. 
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ilorth of a line drawja from the middle of 
Bering Strait to the middle of the coast of 
Labrador^ Canada i$ known as the Barren 
Lands/’ During winter that part of North 
America is a barren, frozen waste, but 
during the short siunmer ice and snow 
disappear, the ground thaws to the depth 
of a few inches, and the land becomes a 
marshy swamp. Vesj^tation, under such 
severe climatic conditions, is necessarily 
very restricted, and consists of mosses and 
lichens which can survive the long, dark 
winter. Small flowering plants bloom freely 
during the short warm period of the year, 
but mosquitoes are then very numerous. 
Towards the south of the “ Barren Lands ” 
stunted berry-bearing bushes, such as the 
cranberry, crowberry and whortleberry, are 
found. The swamps of the short summer, 
caused by the water from the melted snow 
and ice being unable to escape through the 


frozen ground beneath; are intensified by 
the addition of water from the rivers. The 
rivers flow from warm areas in the south 
to very cold regions in the north. The 
mouths of these rivers are still frozen when 
water from the upper courses is endeavouring 
to flow to the sea. Being unable to flow to 
the mouths of the rivers the water floods 
the land. 

Life in the ” Barren Lands ” is a constant 
struggle for food. The Eskimo is dependent 
upon sea animals. Wild fowl, rabbits, 
caribou and bear are hunted during the 
brief summers, but seals and whales are 
more important than any of these. The 
flesh is eaten and the grease serves as fuel 
for the indispensable stone lamp used for 
heating and cooking during the winter. 
Wood is extremely scarce, but the Eskimos 
are skilful workers in bone, ivory and, to 
some extent, stone. Their chief weapons 
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are lances and harpoons; the bow is noade 
of bone and driftwood. Clothes are well* 
tailored, and the hunter’s canoe, the kayak, 
is distinctive. It consists of a bone or 
wooden framework over which a waterproof 
skin cover is stretdied. 

In winter the snow is perfectly dry, and 
travelling by the dog-drawn sledge is com- 
paratively easy. Considerable distances are 
covered in the search for food and igUis 
are used as dwelling places. Snow shoes are 
worn by some Eskimos when they travel 
on foot over the snow. In summer overland 
travel is difficult, but water travel is easy. 
The kayak is then used in moving from place 
to place, and the dwelling place is a tent. 

Cold lonsts. — South of the “ Barrens ” 
a belt of forest stretches right across North 
America from the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
and it is broken only by the presence of high 
mountains or stretches of water. 

The forest of Canada known as the cold 
forest, has a depth of about 600 miles, and 
a width of 3,000 mUes. Winter, in this 
region of trees, is exceedingly cold, and the 
ground has a thick mantle of snow. One 
wonderful feature of the great forest is the 
small number of different kinds of trees. 
They all belong to the coniferous group; 
that is, they have needle-shaped leaves. 
Pines, to and spruces are the chief trees; 
their leaves are short, needle-shaped, 
thick and leathery to prevent them from 
giving up water to the air, and for protection 
from severe cold and winds. The conifos 
are tall and straight, and they taper towards 
their summits. They have very few branches, 
and those they possess point upwards. 
Their straightness, height and evenness of 
grain give them an additional value. They 
bend rather than snap, and are useful as 
masts for ships, or for scaffold poles. Owing 
to the softness of the timber they are easily 
cut and worked, and the wood is in great 
demand builders for the making of 
packing cases. It is also used in many other 
trades and industries. The soft parts of 
the trees are pulped into paper. 


Those who work in the forest felling trees 
are called lumbermen. They carry on their 
work mainly in winter, when the frozen 
snow presents a smooth and slippery surface 
over which the logs can easily be transported. 
In summer, when the snow and ice have 
disappeared, the uneven surface would 
present many difficulties for the movement 
of huge trees. Sledges drawn by tractors 
carry the logs to the river banks, where they 
are piled into stacks. In spring, when the 
rivers once more begin to flow and their 
volume and rate of flow are increased by 
the addition of water from the melted ice 
and snow of the land, the logs are tumbled 
into the rushing streams. Huge rafts are 
carried along down stream in the charge 
of a few lumberjacks. Sawmills and pulp 
mills are situated some distance from the 
forest at convenient spots on the river 
banks. The same water power which floats 
the lumber down from the forests of the 
interior is used to work the machinery of 
the mills. 

Wood pulp is largely used for paper 
making. It is obtained by grinding softer 
portions of trees under water, or by acting 
chemically upon the wood. There is a very 
large production of paper in eastern Canada 
and Newfoundland because of the abimdance 
of softwood trees and water power. 

It is important to notice that in the forest 
area of the wet regions of western Canada 
some of the world's giant trees are found. 
The Douglas fir is one of the world’s tallest 
trees, and it often reaches a height of 
350 ft. A modification in the method of 
lumbering is necessary in western Canada 
owing to the mildness of the winter. The 
trees are cut up at the spot where they are 
felled, the sawmill bdng centred in the 
forest itself. 

In all forest regions wood supplies the 
most suitable material for the constroctiem 
of dwellings. Log huts are the rule for the 
backwoodjonan. 

Forest fires frequently do much damage 
in Canada, as in other areas of cold forest. 
Soft timber contains a great deal of re8in« 
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and in dry seasons the wood becomes very climate. His dwelling' place is a simple 
inflammable. lightning may often start a shanty built out of fragments of the forest, 
fire whidi wipes out a large area of forest, and ^ food supplies are often scarce. 



Far-bearing animals.— The Canadian forest 
is the home of large numbers of animals. 
The evergreen leaves, berries, nuts and soft 
twigs provide them with a never-failing 
supply of food. Black, brown and other 
bears, the ermine, marten, silver fox, mink, 
beaver, sable, muskrat, and racoon are 
all very numerous. Most of these have skins 
which are highly valued for clothing in 
many lands. Trappung these animals is an 
important occupation in the forest, but the 
life of a trapper is a hard and dangerous one. 
He is open to the attack of many of the 
animals he desires to catch, and, in winter, 
he is subject to the rigou» of a severe 


The Hudson's Bay Company was founded 
in 1670 to eng^e in the fur trade with the 
North American Indians. Later the excellent 
water route of the St. Lawrence was used by 
adventurers who penetrated the forest for 
fur. Their success led to the formation of 
the North-West Fur Company. Rivalry 
caused many struggles, but ultimately the 
two companies joined forces m zSaz. 

Animals usually produce an amount of fur 
which is in proportion to the warmth they 
need, and we thus find that the winter coat 
genei^y constitutes a much more valuable 
product than the summer one. For the 
same reason, the furs which are most highly 
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prized are those obtained from the coldest 
regions. The dense, close fur of the mole 
and beaver is, however, more as a protec- 
tion to the skin to save the animab from 
irritation daring burrowing. 

Some of the fur-bearing animals need 
special mention. The beaver haunts the 
streams flowing through the wooded regions. 
It has strongly webbed hind feet which are 
used in swimming, and a flattened tail used 
as a rudder. The body varies in length from 
two and a half to three feet. The great 
interest of the beaver lies in the wonderful 
skill and ingenuity it shows in the con- 
struction of its house, and in the building 
of a dam to give a good depth of water near 
its dwelling place. 

Muskrats live in streams and ponds, and 
are most active at night, spending the day 
in their burrows. They sometimes build 
winter huts composed of food material 
plastered together with mud. The fur from 
these animals, one of the cheaper kinds, 
is called musquash. 

The martens spend most of their time in 
trees and prey cMefly upon small birds and 
mammals. 

The mink gives a dense, dose, dark brown 
fur. This creature lives chiefly on fish, and 
it has a very unpleasant smell. The most 
valuable fur, given by the stoat or ermine, 
is obtained from the colder parts of the 
forest area. The stoat, like the Arctic fox, 
displa37s a seasonal change of colour. This 
change aids these animals in escaping from 
their enemies, or in stealing unperceived 
upon their prey. 

The ftu: seal, known as the sea bear, is 
hunted for its fur mainly near the shores 
of Alaska. Only the young males are 
killed, and it is their wooUy under fur that 
constitutes the sealskin of commerce. 

CODLDBEII’S 8T0BT 
The Eskimo 

We will now have another talk about the 
Eskimo boy whom you saw in the coloured 


picture fishing. You will remember that he 
lives in a part of the Commonwealth 
called Canada. His home is in the land of ice 
and snow far away from the homes of sriiite 
people. Summer has come and the ice is 
melting so that his father can now go out 
on the sea in his canoe to catch fish. This 
very pretty canoe is called a kayak. Its 
ribs are made of wood or bone, and the cover 
is made of fine skins sewn tightly over the 
ribs. The man fits so neatly into the hole 
in the top, that even if the ka 3 rak should 
overturn in the water, none can get into 
it through the hole. 

The summer home of the Eskimo is a skin 
tent. This is very quickly put up. The men 
put three poles into the ground to make a 
tripod, and they stretch skins of aninoals 
over the poles, weighting them at the 
bottom with stones. Upon a bench of earth 
inside they lay more skins on which to sleep. 

One of the strangest things that an 
English boy would notice, if he lived daring 
the summer with the Eskimos, would be that 
the sun does not go to bed. It shines all day 
and all night. It never rises very high over- 
head, but there it is, and in some parts 
daylight lasts for several weeks. Then the 
ice and the snow melt, pretty flowers quickly 
bloom, and butterflies and bees are seen. 
The summers, however, are short. Bitter 
winter quickly comes, and in some parts 
there is then no sunshine for weeks together. 

When the ground is covered with snow an 
Eskimo may build a winter bouse of snow. 
This is a very easy job for him, and he can 
finish a house in about two hours. With 
his bone knife he cuts out large blocks of 
snow and builds them in layers round and 
round, until he has made a house that looks 
like a large basin upside down. When he has 
finished his wife goes inside, lights her lamp, 
closes the door with a block of ice, and waits. 
The lamp is a stone basin filled with fish or 
seal oil on which floats a wick made (ri 
twisted moss. The little house soon b^;ins 
to get warm. Then the snow melts, and 
when the inside is very wet the woman 
blows out the lamp and opens the door. 
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The icy wind blows tfarongh the doorway 
and in a few minutes the house is frozen 
solid. Now it will stand secure all the winter, 
and the fanuly of Eskimos can live happily 
inside. If they intend to live there long 
they will build a shelter for their dogs, for 
Eskimo dogs are very useful for drawing 
sledges over tiie frozen snow when the men 
go hunting for seals, shears and foxes. 


Lumbering IN Canada 

I have already told you that Canada is 
a very laige country, much larger than 
England. If you start from one side of 
Canada in an express train, it will take five 
days, travelling night and day, tu cross to 
the other side. You must not imagine that 
it is all a cold land. Just the northern part. 



[By caurtfsy of Canadum J\a$tomtl Ratlmay$ 

Putr AMD Paper Pijint, Ocean Falls 


Of course the Eskimo has to wrap up 
well in fur clothes when he goes out hunting. 
You would find it hard to tell a man from a 
woman, they are dressed so much alike, but 
you would soon notice that a woman's hood 
is larger than a man's, and often 3n}u would 
see her baby inside it. 

(Let the children tell as much as they can 
from the Class Picture.) 


where the Eskimos live, and where only 
tiny plants grow, is really very cold. Stretch- 
ing across the whole country there are 
hundreds and hundreds of miles of forests. 
The Canadians are very proud of their forest 
lands, for they help to make the people rich. 
Have you ever wondered where we get 
all the wood that is used for building houses ? 
Look round }n>ur room and notice the things 
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that are made of wood — chairs, tables, bear curious and vmy pretty fruits which 
desks, cupboards, floors, picture fram^, are called cones. Most of these trees ate 
rulers, penholders, pencils. What a long list covered with leaves both in summer and 
you could make of things that are made of winter. There are pines, firs and spruces, 
wood ! Perhaps you do not know that a Ko doubt every boy and girl has seen at 
great deal of paper is made of wood, too. least one of these conifers. Where do you 
Many of the books you read, and almost think you have seen one, or a piece of one ? 
all of the newspapers that are published At Cl^tmas time I All the thousands of 
every day, are made of wood. A great deal pretty trees that everybody likes to see 
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of the wood that is used in England for decorated with t 03 rs at Christmas are tiny 
budding and for paper making comes from conifers, or perhaps they are the tops of 
Canada, so now you will see why the Cana- brandies of them. Now you will remember 
dians are proud of their forests, and why the what kind of leaves these trees ha9e and how 
forests help to make them rich. the branches stand out straight and stifi 

In the great forests of the colder parts of and point upwards to the sky. Have you 
Canada most of the trees belong to the same ever put a piece of Christmas tree into the 
fomiiy. They have short, needle-shaped, fire? How it crackles and blazes 1 These 
thick, leathery leaves. Most of them are tall pines are full of resin that bums very 
and straight with few branches, and they Inightly. Matrixes are made from the wood 
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of pines because it contains this resin. 
When you light a match you vrill often 
notice a strong, pungent smell from the 
smoke of the wood. That is the smell of 
burning resin which is contained in the 
pine. One of the most terrible things that 
happens in Canada is when parts of the vast 
forests catch fire. The beautiful pines bum 
so easily and fiercely ^Ithat once they catch 
alight it is very difficult to put the fire out. 
A careless hunter or trapper may leave his 
camp fire burning, and from it a spark may 
set ffie to the dry moss under the trees, and 
so begin a terrible forest fire. Day and night 
forest rangers watch the miles and miles 
of forests for the first sign of a puff of smoke. 
Some of them travel in airplanes over the 
forests looking to see that all is well. At 
the first sign of danger wireless and telephone 
messages are sent out. Men leap into 
motors or jump on horses. Some near the 
rivers hiury into canoes, and all rush 
swiftly to the spot where the smoke has 
been seen. Then with branches of wood, 
heavy sticks, spades, axes and other tools, 
all work frantically to beat out the smoulder- 
ing grass and moss. 

When timber is cut, the wood is often 
called lumber, and the men who cut down 
the trees of the forest are called lumbermen. 
At the end of the " fall," as the Canadians 
call autumn, parties of lumbermen go off 
to the forests with their axes and plenty of 
food. They build themselves large wooden 
huts or shanties in which they live all 
together. One or two stay in the shanties 
to cook the food for meals, and the others 
work very hard all day long felling the tail 
trees. The tops and branches of the trees 
are lopped off. the gre4t logs are hauled by 
strong tractors, rolled and pu^ed along the 
frozen snow to the river banks. During the 
winter, when this work is done, the rivers 
are frozen, so that by the time the spring 
comes there are great stacks of logs waiting at 
different places for the rivers to cany away. 

The rivers are made to do the work of 
carrying. No matter how many hundreds 
of great trees there are, when the ice melts 


the rivers carry them* all. Hundreds and 
hundreds of logs at a time float dose 
together. Some men have to watch the logs 
and see that they do not get jammed. They 
have iron spikes in their boots to enable 
them to walk on the logs as they roll about 
in the water. They carry long spiked poles 
with which they push into place any log 
that does not float along with the rest. 
Often the men build wooden huts on the 
rafts so as to be ready night and day to 
guide the rafts down the rivers. On and on 
go the logs, sometimes for weeks together, 
tUl they are guided to the great sawmills, 
where some are quickly cut up into planks 
and poles for building houses and furniture, 
and others are ground between rollers in 
great machines and mixed with water to 
make a thick paste which is called wood 
pulp. Tons and tons of this wood pulp are 
sent in ships to Britain to be made into 
paper. 

Before leaving the wonderful forests of 
Canada I must tell you about a beautiful 
tree that is not an evergreen. It is called 
the maple. The Canadians think that this 
is the most beautiful of all their trees. 
People in England call the rose their special 
flower, the Scots have the thistle, the Irish 
have the shamrock, the Welsh have the 
leek, and the Canadians have the maple 
leaf. This leaf is beautiful in shape, and 
when the autumn comes the maple trees 
show a blaze of tints in yellow, orange, 
brown and red. Then the Canadian wood- 
lands are a wonderful sight. From one kind 
of maple the Canadians get maple sugar. 
In early spring holes are bored in the trees. 
The juice or sap which runs out is collected 
in cans and taken away to factories, where 
it is slowly boiled until the sap turns into 
sjnrup, and then into a soft brown sugar. 
Chadian bo 3 rs and girls are very fond of 
maple sugar and the candies that are made 
from it. 

The Fur Trappers 

As you walk along the streets you will 
sometimes see a shop window full of beautiful 
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fur coats and wraps which ladies like very 
much, because they are so warm and com- 
fortable to wear, ^me of the small pieces 
of fur cost only a few shillings, but some 
of them cost many pounds. You may see a 
fur coat in the window with such a price 
marked on it as £ioo, and some are much 
more expensive. Where do these furs come 
from and why are they so dear? Many 
of the best furs come from the forests 
of Canada. In these forests live wild 
animals such as bears and foxes. In the 
rivers and lakes, too, live beavers and 
muskrats. 

Every year, when the autumn comes 
round, men called trappers get ready to go 
to the forests to cat^ these wild animals 
in steel traps. They are caught during the 
winter, for then the coats of the animals are 
specially thick. Sometimes several trappers 
set out in a party, but often a trapper goes 
alone to the forest. He takes with him a 
sleigh drawn by dogs. On the sleigh he 
pac^ up all he needs for several months. 
He has a sleeping bag made of warm reindeer 
skin, for he will have to sleep in a rough hut 
which he must build of wood, snow and 
branches. He takes plenty of flour, salt 
pork and dried meat, for in the lonely forests 
there are no shops or houses. He must 
have matches to light his fire, and he carries 
a gun to shoot any animals that may attack 
him or which he needs for food, and besides 
these things he takes a number of steel 
traps. All day long he travels, sometimes 
riding in the sleigh, sometimes running 
besi^ it on his snowshoes. Snowshoes are 
wooden frames, joined together with a net- 
work of leather straps which makes them 
look like tennis rackets. On these the 
trapper can glide easily over the soft snow 
without sinking into it. 

When he sees the tracks of animals and 
knows that they are likely to pass that way 
again, he stops and sets his traps, cunningly 
hiding them so that the animals cannot see 
them. Sometimes if he wishes to catch 
a beaver or a muskrat, he sets his traps 
under water. At nightftdl, when it grows 


too dark to journey any longer, he makes 
camp, lights a fire to cook his supper and to 
keep away prowling wolves or bears, gives 
his dogs a good feed of frozen fish, and 
then, rolling himself in his sleeping bag, 
sleeps till morning. 

In this way the trapper travels on day 
by day till all his traps are set. Then he is 
ready to turn back to visit the ones he has 
laid. What will be in each as he comes to it? 
There may be nothing at all, and sometimes 
it seems that trapping is very wasteful and 
sad work. A poor creature may be caught 
whose fur is of no use at all, or perhaps the 
animal in the trap has been eaten by another 
and its beautiful fur spoiled. Now and then, 
however, he sees in the trap a valuable 
animal, such as a beautiful silver fox, whose 
thick black fur is streaked with long white 
hairs which make it look like silver. He 
kills the fox and carefully skins it, then he 
piles the skin or pelt on his sleigh and goes 
on to the next trap. 

Day after day the trapper works hard 
getting more and more pelts. At the first 
signs of spring, when the snow begins to 
thaw, the trapper makes for the trading 
station. This is a village of wooden houses 
and stores where men live ready to buy 
the pelts from the trappers. Perhaps the 
trapper has hundreds of miles to travel 
with his load of pelts to the nearest trading 
station. He is very glad when he arrives 
there to see men’s faces again after his 
lonely travels, and he is glad, too, to get a 
good meal, for there is usually little left 
of the food which he took with him. He 
meets many old friends who. like him- 
self, have been trapping aU the winter, 
and they have many stories to tell one 
another. The traders who buy the pelts 
send them to one of the great fur markets 
in London, Montreal in Canada, or some 
other city. 

Now, perhaps, you will understand why 
some of the furs that hang in the shop 
windows are so dear. Make a list of the 
names of animals which have fur coats. Do 
not forget rats and mice. 
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TEACHDIO HOTS 

1. Mabbor. — ^Blubber is the covering of 
thick fat which surrounds the bodies of 
whales, seals and some other marine animals. 
It is one of the products for which whales 
are hunted, and from it comes the valuable 
oil for making into margarine, soap, etc. The 
Eskimos persistently feunt the seal for its 
blubber and skin. 

2. launbering. — ^This term is applied to 
the harvesting of the forest products, and 
the conversion of the wood into various 
shapes and sizes for commercial use. The 
term originated in America, where one of 
the first great obstacles encountered by 
the early settlers was the forests. Except 
for the building of shanties the forests were 
considered useless. Trees were felled prim- 
arily to clear the ground for farming opera- 
tions, and the logs were referred to as 
" lumber ” according to the original meaning 
of the word. In England the sawn logs and 
planks are usually called timber. 

8. Canada’s immnue distances. — From 
Halifax, on the eastern seaboard, to Van- 
couver, on the western, the journey by rail 
is 3,772 miles. From Vancouver, Canada's 
westernmost city, to Dawson City among 
the gold-bearing places of the Yukon is 
1,550 miles by water and railway. From 
the 49° N. parallel of latitude (which is the 
boundary in the west with the United 
States) to the Arctic Ocean is 1,500 miles 
in an air line. Canada is somewhat larger 
in area than the United States and little 
less than that of the whole of Europe. 

4. Femsts. — On the five-day railway trip 
across Canada one is never out of sight of 
trees. The forests are part of the forest 
primeval, except in that part of the prairie 
region which was'once treeless (save along 
the river courses) and which has now been 
planted with arboreal wind-breaks. Except 
in parts of the high prairies some variety of 
sems to be ubiquitous from the 


Atlantic to the Pacific^. Let the children 
make a list of all the things they can think 
of that are made of wood. Let them smell 
the resin of a burning match such as a 
“Swan Vesta.” Some children will want 
to know more about the manufacture of 
paper. There is an account of this in Volume 
VI. 

5. Blapla ImL — ^There is a blackboard 
illustration of this leaf. The children will 
like to draw it and colour it with paints 
or pastels. Most of them will know the 
national emblems noted in the lesson, but 
it will be advisable to make sure that they 
do know them. 

6. Snowtftoes. — Snowshoes are made of 
single strips of some tough wood, usually 
hickory, curved round and fastened together 
at the ends. Light cross-bars st9>port the 
middle, and the spaces within the frames 
are filled with a close webbing of reindeer- 
hide strips. They are fastened to the 
moccasins by leathern thongs. American 
Indians and Eskimos have snowshoes of 
var5nng shapes; the shoe worn by members 
of the Canaan snowshoe clubs is illustrated 
in the blackboard sketches. This shoe is 
about 3| ft. long and 15 to 18 in. broad. 

7. Moccasin. — This shoe is made of deer 
skin or other soft leather. It is made in one 
piece and the upper part is often adorned 
with embroidery or beading. The moccasin 
is the footwear of the North American 
Indian tribes and is often worn by trappers 
and settlers. 

8. Beavers and seals.— Information on 
these creatures and on many animals and 
plants likely to be mentioned in the lessons 
throughout the volumes is given in the 
section on " General Knowledge,” Volume 
VI. 

9. Hmocy work. — (a) Eskimos live in 
the cold north of Canada, (b) They live 
in snow houses in winter and skin tents 
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in summer, (c) Lumberers cut down trees in 
the Canadian forests during winter, (i) In 
spring the lumber is floated down the rivers 
to the sawmills, (e) Trappers catch wild 
animals in the forests and sell the pelts 
to traders. 

10. Eawdses. — (a) Tell how Eskimos dress. 
161 Tell how thev build snow houses. 


(c) Make a list of twenty things that an 
made of wood, (i) Tell all you know about 
pine trees, (e) Why do pine trees bum well ? 
(/) AVhat is maple sugar? (g) What is a 
trapper? (k) >^y does a trapper catch 
animals in winter and not in summer? 
(f) Why are some furs very expensive ? 

(Many more questions of this character 
can be given during the lessons.) 
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III. COOL GRASSLANDS 


PICmjREi RE1VS1IUSNO& 



Sheep-Raising in New Zealand 

(QMt Pictui« No 64 in tbe portfolio) 


M any children will be famihar with frequently seen grazmg in the "parks. They 
the advertisements in the butchers* will specially notice in this picture the 
shops of New Zealand mutton and character of the trees in the foreground and 
Canterbury lamb. They will have to be told the general sunny appearance of the country, 
about the Canterbury Plams of New Zealand. They wiU observe, too. the distant moun* 
The sheep is one of the best known animals tains, the river, the plain and the 
to children, for even in cities sheep are stations. 


it 
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XHTBODUOXIOir 

The Children’s Stoiy in this lesson is 
mainly concerned with the great wheatknds 
of Canada and the industry of sheep-raising 
in Australia and New Zealand. There are 
illustrations of Ploughing in England, No. 
X04, Threshing in England, No. 105, and a 
Cattle Ranch, No. 80, in the portfolio. The 
chief point of the les^n is to give the chil- 
dren some idea of the work and life of man 
in the wide open spaces of the cool grass 
regions of the Empire. It will not be advis- 
able to deal in any detail with these various 
regions, and several must be omitted. The 
teacher must take care to compare the 
district in the neighbourhood of the school 
with those spoken of in the story. It is 
obvious that the treatment of the lesson, 
and indeed the treatment of all geography 
lessons for young children, will vary with the 
district in which the school is placed. 

The prairies of Canada.-— To the south of 
the broad evergreen forest of Canada, and 
lying between the Rockies and the great 
lakes, are the grassy plains. They have a 
width of 800 miles in the south, narrow to 
400 miles in the north, and rise by three 
distinct steps, or prairie levels, from east 
to west. This region of grass is Canada’s 
most valuable land, and includes the greater 
part of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
The land is almost treeless, has a rich, 
loamy soil, is weU watered by numerous 
rivers and lakes, and is highly fertile. 

The transition from forest land to grassy 
plains is the result of a distinct climatic 
change. The more southerly position of 
the prairie results in a hotter and longer 
summer period of the year. The inland 
position and the lack of the tempering 
influence of the sea tend still further to 
increase the summer temperature and. at 
the same time, bring about very cold con- 
ditions in winter. Winnipeg, the " halfway 
house " of Canada, has a warmer summer 
than London, but for five months during 
the winter the temperature is considerably 
below fireeang point. The rainfall of the 


prairie provinces is rather small and is of 
a summer character. Winnipeg has about 
20 in. of rain a year, and, of this, 15 in. 
fall during the seven months when the 
temperature is above freezing point. The 
five inches of water received during the 
winter fall as snow, and are equivalent to 
a depth of 50 in. of snow. 

The heavy snowfall of the plains is a 
distinct boon to the land. When it melts 
in early spring the moisture remains in the 
under soil, and so compensates for the small 
rainfall during the hot summer months. 
During the winter, when temperatures are 
very low, the dry, crisp atmosphere makes 
conditions less uncomfortable than the 
damp, cool atmosphere of much warmer 
lands. 

The natural vegetation, under the climatic 
conditions outlined, is grass, a plant which 
can go through the whole cycle of growth 
in a short season. The rainfall is not sufficient 
to keep the soil moist at all seasons, and 
trees are found only near rivers or lakes. 
The growing season is confined to the 
summer months, when the soil is warm and 
moist. Grass can germinate from the seed, 
develop, and seed again, before winter sets 
in. In the early period of its growth, during 
spring and the first months of summer, the 
grass is of a rich green colour, but towards 
the fall of the year the colour changes to 
brown. Early spring is marked by a pro- 
fusion of bulbous flowers. Migratory birds 
leave the prairie in autumn, but return in 
early spuing. Frogs, lizards and hedgehogs, 
which sleep in burrows in winter, are active 
when the mantle of snow disapp>ears from 
the ground. 

For many centuries, before the appearance 
of the white man in North America, the 
prairie plain was the home of the bison 
and In^an tribes. The American bison 
now flourishes only in reservations, but 
less than 100 years ago it existed on the 
paairie in countless numbers. In appearance 
it resembles the domestic ox, but differs 
in the much greater development of the 
shoulders and chest, the presence of a heavy 
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mane, and in the growth of a large beard 
beneath the chin. No effort has been made 
to domesticate the bison. 

The Indians of the plains depended on 
the bison for their existence. Its flesh was 
their commonest food. In order to have a 
store of food in time of emergency the flesh 
was often dried, mixed with fat, and pounded 
into a solid mass called pemmican. The 
tongue of the bison was considered a great 
delicacy, and, in time of plenty, the rest 
of the t»dy would be left for bir^ of prey 
after the tongue had been extracted. 

The Indians were wanderers of the plain, 
living in tents, called tepees, which could 
be easily erected and carried. These tents 
were constructed of poles and skins. When 
travelling on the numerous rivers and lakes 
they used the simple birch-bark canoe which 
they paddled and steered with one oar. 
After the introduction of the horse into 

C fhpv Kpram#* Avrvarf hArcpm^n ariil 


they then used that animal to drag thdr 
tepees and other possessions from one camp 
to another. 

The red man, as a nomad, is now nearly 
extinct, and the prairie has become farm 
land. The eastern part is now one of the 
great wheat-producing lands of the world^ 
the middle prairie province, Saskatchewan, 
leading the way in the production of the 
golden grain, ^ch soil, moistened ly the 
winter snow and summer rain, and warmed 
by the heat of the summer months, is admir- 
ably suited to wheat production. Winnipeg 
is the great grain market, and it has grown 
into a large city because of its favourable 
position for handling the wheat of the 
prairie Isdng to its west. 

The absence of trees means that the land 
needs no cdearing before it can be ploughed. 
AU that is necessary to turn the prairie 
into Wheatland is hard work, mac^ery 
and railwa}rs. Farms are large, and the 
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simple horse’drawn plough and reaper have 
been superseded by wonderful motor'driven 
machinery. The grain is grown mainly for 
export, and therefore the development of 
the grassy plains into farm lands has become 
possible only by the construction of thou- 
sands of miles of railways and roads for the 
transport of the crops to the ports in the 
east of Canada. Muchiipf the grain for export 
is handled through elevators located at 
most of the railway stations. The farmer 
delivers his grain to the elevator at his 
nearest railway station. In addition to the 
elevators at the railway stations, immense 
storage elevators have been provided at 
some of the largest cities. Most of the wheat 
is taken by rail to Port Arthur or Fort ' 
William, on Lake Superior, the nearest 
points to the prairie on the Great Lakes. 
At these cities it is again stored in elevators 


to await shipment overseas. Immediately 
after the harvest the railways make special 
efforts to handle the crops, and trains each 
carrying over 1,000 tons of wheat are found 
on every main or branch line in the prairie 
provinces. 

Oats and barley are also grown in each of 
the prairie provinces, and in addition each 
farmer has his garden where he raises fruit 
and vegetables. The garden, after providing 
a large part of the needs of the family 
table, is a source of revenue, since there is 
a good market for vegetables and small 
fruits Many farmers keep bees, and the 
production of honey is rapidly increasing. 

The natural grass of the prairie plain is 
turned to account for stock raising and 
dairying. On every grain farm there is 
always a large amount of material not 
quite good enough for the market, which 
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makes excellent feed for stodc. Cattle, 
horses, sheep, pigs and hens can be counted 
by the million on the grasslands of Canada. 

Ranching is specially important in 
Alberta, near the foothills of the Rocldes. 
The warm Chinook wind rapidly clears the 
prairie of its winter snow, and cattle can 
usually be kept in the open throughout the 
whole year. The excellent fodder provided 


but there is also a much greater demand 
'from the den^ly peoided regions of many 
parts of the wtidd which cannot produce 
what they require in meat and dairy produce. 
A large export of Canadian cheese, beef, 
condensed milk and butter thus gives greater 
prosperity to the Canadian farmer. Pig 
bree^ng is becoming increasingly important. 
The establishment of pork-packii^; houses at 
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by the natural grasses makes conditions 
ideal for.dahying and stock raising. 

The importance of the use of the grass- 
lands as feeding ground for cattle needs 
emphasis. In ^ada the rapid rise of 
hundreds of towns and villages has created 
a demand for milk, cream, butter, cheese 
and beef. Not only do the fanners find a 
market for these things in their pwn country. 


Edmonton and Calgary has greatly encour- 
aged the hog industry. Canned-pork, bacon 
and hams form leading exports of Caiiada. 

It is interesting to notice that a country 
suitable for farming on a large scale soon 
begins to manufacture certain things needed 
in its area, or based on the abundance of 
material it produces^ Tlie prairie plain 
produces an enormous quantity of wheat, 
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and many towns are engaged in the milling 
of flour. Farming demands farm implements, 
and many of these are made in the towns 
of the farming area. The grasses support 
large herds of cattle, and butter and cheese 
factories are numerous. The development 
of the prairie during the last fifty years 
has attracted thousands of settlers, and 
this has created a grett need for building 


south of Canada, the prairie is used for 
grain production and for cattle rearing. 
Wheat is a very important crop, but in 
parts, where the summer temperature is 
higher, maize production ranks first. The 
United States is the home of the " cowboy,” 
and cattle ranches are exceedingly large in 
the western regions of the grasslands. In 
South America the cool grasslands are 
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material. Lime burning, brick and tile called pampas, and they produce wheat 
manufacture, and industries connected with and meat products. The grasslands of 
timber for buildings have grown up to meet Australia and New Zealand are important 
the local demands. for their sheep, cattle and wheat, and 

Grasslands similar in many respects to these British Dominions export tremendous 
the Canadian prairie are foimd in many quantities of mutton, wool, wheat, butter 
countries, In the United States, to the and cheese. 
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The granhads of Australia and New 
Zealand. — A little more must be said about 
the importance of Australia and New 
Zealand owing to the great prominence of 
their grassland products. Large areas of 
Australia, particularly in the south-east, 
support tremendous flocks of sheep and 
large herds of daiiy cattle. A contrast must, 
however, be noticed between the Canadian 


were more or less covered with bush and 
scrub, and much useless vegetation had to 
be cleared. Some of the native grasses 
and bushes (salt bu^ and sage bush) were, 
it is true, excellent feed for sheep, but large 
areas had to be sown unth European grasses. 
The climate of Australia, although in many 
respects very favourable to sheep rearing, 
possesses one disagreeable feature. Large 
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prairie and the Australian pasture land. It 
has been seen that the prairie was, in its 
original state, a good feeding ground for 
cattle, and ready for the plough for con- 
version into Wheatland. Fairly level treeless 
expanses of land offered very little trouble 
to the settler. Again, in Canada, climate 
favoured both pastoral and agricultural 
work. In Australia great expanses of grass 
were not found by the early settlers. Many 
of the areas now converted into ^eep runs 


areas have a small rainfall, and are some- 
times seriously affected by drought. Before 
the introduction of artesian wells and the 
conunencement of the irrigation of large 
areas, disaster sometimes came to the 
farmers through drought. Wonderful pro- 
gress has been made, however, and Australia 
now possesses more than a hundred million 
sheep and is the foremost country in the 
world for the production of wool. New 
South Wales is the leading State for sheep 
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and for wool, the area near the rivers and there are large areas of excellent grass- 
Mmray, Lachlan and Mnrrumbidgee being land which require little preparation for 
of special importance. Each State, however, the flocks and herds. Several of the native 
has some of its territory suitable, both as grasses are excellent sheep food, particularly 
regards its pasture and its climate, for the tussock grass. The ^t sheep pastures 
sheep rearing. occur on the drier east of both islands. 

Dairy fanning is mainly concentrated on particularly near Hawkes Bay and on the 
the wetter coastlands, particularly those of Canterbury Plains. Owing to the small size 
Man, tjjg tslaods thc numbet of sheep is small 



Queensland, and the export trade in butte in comparison with that m Australia, but, 
and cheese is now assuming great dimensions for its size. New Zealand has more sheep 
In Australia, dairy herds are able to graz ! per head of the population than any other 
in the open all the year round. The dimat s country of the world. A great trade in 
is so mild that permanent shelters ar : dulled mutton and lamb has been built up, 
unnecessary. Two and a half miUion dair ' particularly with Britain. North Island 
cattle are now to be found in Australia. possesses ^htly more than half the sheep 
New Zealand is in some respects bette ‘ of the Dominion. Dairy herds are also more 
fitted for sheep runs and dairy cattle the* i numerous in North Island, especially in the 
Australia. There are no areas of drought , southern half, and the export of butter and 
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cheese is very large. In both Australia and 
New Zealand settlement is of recent occur- 
rence in comparison with Canada, but the 
importance of both countries for wool, frozen 
meat, hides and skins, tallow, butter and 
cheese is now very great indeed and is 
steadily increasing 

Agriculture has, similarly, made great 
progress in both countries, particularly in 
the cultivation of wheat. The south-eastern 


area is again the chief wheat-growing region 
of Australia, and in New Zealand a large 
proportion of the wheat of the Dominion is 
grown on the Canterbury Plains. 

CHEiDBEN’S STORY 

The Prairies of Canada 

Here are the names of six shopkeepers — 
Hr. Smith the grocer. Hr. Brown the butcher. 


Hr. Williams the baker. Hr. Jones the 
greengrocer. Hr. West the clothier wd Hr. 
Adams the shoemaker. With which kind of 
shopkeeper does your mother deal most? 
I do not think any of }mu will make a 
mistake in your answer, for there is one of 
them with whom your mother deals every 
day. Of course it is the baker. Two, three 
or even more times a day every man, woman 
and child in the land eats bread. Bread, 


as you know, is made from the flour of 
wheat. Have you ever wondered where 
all the wheat comes from to nudee the many 
thousands of loaves that are needed every 
day for our food ? A good deal of it is grown 
in England, but the farmers of England 
cannot grow nearly enough wheat for all 
the loaves that are needed. Host of it 
comes from that ridi land, Canada. Canada, 
as I have told 3mu already, is a very large 
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coontiy. Great forests stretch across it 
for hundreds of miles; m one part, the 
west, there are very high mountains caUed 
the Rockies; in another part, the east, 
there are great rivers and mighty lakes, 
but there are also hundreds of miles of flat 
lands called plains or prairies. Before the 
British went to live in Canada these prairies 
were covered with grass on which roamed 
vast herds of wild cattle called bison. The 


that the flat prairie laiids were the finest 
places in the world for growing wheat. 
There was plenty of warm sunshine during 
the sununer to ripen it, and there was so 
much space that the men felt sure they 
could grow enough wheat for all the people 
of Canada and England. One thing, however, 
was needed. The prairies are hundreds of 
miles from the sea. How could the farmers 
of Canada get their wheat from these rich 



F. C Himck] [Courtisy High Commissioner for Nm ZtaUmd. 

Dairying in New Zealand 


people who lived there then were a brown- 
coloured race with long, straight, black 
hair. They dwelt in tents made of skins, 
and they lived by hunting the bison. When 
the British went to live in Canada they 
called these people Red Indians. They do 
not live by hunting now, and nearly all 
the bison ^ve gone. The Britishers found 


lands to ships ? There was only one way, 
and that was to build a railway. 

Men set to work and made a grand railway 
reaching from the Atlantic Ocean on the 
east right across the whole country, over the 
lofty Rocky Mountains, to the Pacific Ocean 
on the west. This grand railway is called 
the Canadian Pacific Railway or the C.P.R. 
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It is by this railway that the wheat is now 
brought to the ships which carry it to 
England. The prame lands of Canada are 
so large that the farmers have to plough 
with a number of tractors and machines, each 
with several plough-shares, all working 
together, and many furrows are ploughed 
quickly at one time. Then, too, when the 
wheat is ripe, huge machines do aU the work 
of harvest at the same time As they drive 


the fanners keep great herds of cattle to 
supply meat for the hard-working people. 
Many of them keep hundreds of pigs, for 
pork is delicious food when it is cooked with 
beans, and the fanners, too, keep plenty of 
poultry to supply them with fresh eggs. 
What are the Canadians doing now as you 
hear this story of the prairies? Are they 
ploughing, or sowing, or reaping or thresh- 
mg ? Are they feUing trees m the forests ? 



along they cut the wheat, thresh the gram 
from the ears and pour it into the lorries 
to take to the railway stations. The fields 
are so large and the grain is so plentiful, 
however, that it has to be stored in huge 
buildmgs, called elevators, until it can be 
carried away on the railway to the ships. 

Wheat IS not grown on all the inuirie 
land. There are still many miles of praine 
waiting for the farmers to plough. Some of 


Are the trappers busy catching the beautiful 
silver foxes and the beavers? Are the 
Eskimos hving in tents or are they snug 
and warm in their snow houses? If you 
think for a few moments you can eai^y 
answer these questions correctly. 

Austrauan akd New ZsAtAND Sheep 

Many parts of the Bntish Empire are 
cool lands like the prairie lands of Canada. 
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England and SootWd and Ireland are coal 
lands. So, too, is much of Anstralia and 
Hew Zealand and South Africa. In all these 
cool lands wheat is grown for bread making, 
and cattle and pigs and poultry are kept 
for food. Where the grass is long and green, 
farmers keep cows and make butter and 
cheese from the milk. Australia, like Canada, 
is a wonderful wheatjgrowing country, but 
it is specially famou^or its sheep. 


Accordingly, he sentj to South Africa for 
some sheep, and three rams and two ewes 
arrived in Australia. They had been used to 
living in a dry sunny climate and were just 
the right kind to have. These first Australian 
sheep settled down happily in their new 
home, and they had so many lambs that 
twenty years later the Australians had more 
mutton and wool than they wanted, and 
were able to export some of it. 







■hjfflf-V 
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Ploughing by Tractor, Wbstbrn Canada 


When the British first went to Australia 
about two hundred years ago, it seemed a 
' strange land. There was not a sheep to be 
seen. Then a settler named John MacArthur 
noticed the thick grass growing in large parts 
of the continent. "Surely,” he said to himself, 
"fine sixe^ could be kept on the grass and 
would do well m this sunny land. Then 
Australians would have plenty of mutton to 
eat and plenty of wool to sdl.” 


Nowadays there are so many sheep in 
Australia that if you were to gather together 
aU the sheep in the world and divide them 
into six parts, one part would be made up 
entirely of Australian sheep. 

The sheep farmers of Australia have a 
hard time in rearing their flocks. There are 
two things which every sheep must have — 
water' to drink and grass to eat. In many 
parts of Australia water is terribly scarce. 
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It rarely rains, and there are few rivers Then, too, there are the rabbits. In the 
and pools from which the sheep can drink, simny land of Australia rabbits live in 
The fanners often have to dig deep down hundreds of thousands. They are a great 
in the earth to find water. trouble to the fanners, for they eat the 

In other parts of Australia there is plenty grass which is badly needed for the sheep, 
of grass, but even here the fanners have Some farmers have to put up miles and 
hard work. Many other creatures besides miles of wire fences round their sheep lands 
the sheep want to eat it Sometimes great to keep the rabbits out, and of course they 
swarms of caterpillars appear, which crawl kill many thousands of them every year. 



[By courtesy of the Australian 2 rode Publicity Board 

Dairy Farm, Victoria— Aostraua 


over the grass in millions, and nibble it Yet in spite of all these difficulties, the 
away. Sometimes thousands of mice arrive Austrahan farmers manage to rear hundreds 
so hungry that when they have eaten all of thousands of fine sheep every year. Their 
the grass they ge on to the farmhouses and mutton and wool supply all Australia with 
eat the bedding, the carpets and even the food and clothing, and many "shiploads of 
furniture. Sometimes weeds are sown by meat and wool are sent to England. A la^e 
the wind in the grass and grow up with it, part of the wool that is made into doth 
making it unfit to eat. Otoe of the worst for the people of England grows on the backs 
of these weeds is the jaickly pear. It is of sheep that live in the cool but sunny 
covered with little spines, and these make lands of far-away Australia. (See Class 
it very painful to root up. Picture 109, Making Cloth.) 
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At last a wonderful discovery was made. 
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Peoi^e had known for a long time that meat 
would not go bad if it were made so cold 
that it froze. Clever men began to think 
out a way of freezing meat on board ship 
so as to keep it fresh. They built great 
chambers inside the ships, and surrounded 
them with pipes let into the walls. Through 
these pipes a freezing mixture was passed, 
and this made the room so cold that anjrthing 
which was put inside it would freeze. Then 
they filled the room with the carcases of 
sheep, and soon these were frozen hard and 
covered with ice. In this way they could 
be carried safely to other countries many 
days* journey away, without going bad on 
the voyage. 

To-day meat is not frozen but chilled, and 
this way of keeping meat fresh is called 
cold storage. As soon as the New Zealand 
farmers found that their mutton could be 
sent abroad in this way their worries were 
ended. They began to feed their sheep very 
carefully so as to make them fat, and New 
Zealand sheep are now kept chiefly for their 
meat, and not so much for their wool. 

Next time you see New Zealand mutton 
at the botcher’s shop, you will be able to 
tell your mother how it has been brought 
across the sea. 


TEAOHIHO HINTS 

1. OoOl landi.— Many parts of the Empire, 
including the Briti^ Islands, are in the 
region of “ Cool Lands," and children will 
readily understand something of the climatic 
conditions in the prairies of Canada and the 
grasslands of Australasia. If they live in 
the neighbourhood of mountains reference 
diould be made to the difierent types of 
v^;etation to be found — ^trees in the wanner 
valleys at the base, grass on the slopes, and 
barren land near the summit. At tl^ stage 
it will hardly be possible to give an explana^ 
tion for the difference in climate in the 
north and south of Canada, other than to 
point out on the globe that the south is 
nearer than the north to the equator. 


2. Meat paoUng.— All children are familiar 
with tinned (or canned) meats and fish, so 
that the opportunity should be taken to 
speak of this industry in connection with 
the cattle ranches. The industry of meat 
packing is carried out on a large scale in 
the United States and in South America, 
and it is increasing m importance in Canada. 

5. Sbeep-eheaiing.— The old method of 
shearing sheep by means of hand clippers 
has now been superseded by the machine 
clippers. There is an illustration of this. 
No. 84 in the portfolio. Country children 
will know a good deal about sheep dipping 
and other matters concerning sheep farming. 
It will add greatly to the interest of the 
lesson if children tell all they know about 
these matters. Wool is the greatest of all 
the Australian products. The country owes 
its pre-eminence as a wool-producing country 
to the fleshy grey-green shrub called the 
salt bush which covers large tracts of 
country. It smeUs of bad fish when crushed 
in the hand, and has a salty flavour, but it 
is excellent food for sheep. 

4. Memory work. — {a) Wheat is grown on 
the ploughed prairie lands of Canada. 
(b) The Canadian Pacific Railway carries 
the wheat many miles overland to the sea 
coast, (c) Machines are used in ploughing and 
harvesting. (<f) Cattle live on the prairie 
grasslands. («) Sheep are reared in Australia 
mainly for their wool. (/) Sheep are reared 
in New Zealand mainly for their meat. 

6. BxetdMS. — (a) What country sends 
wheat to Eng^d? (b) What are the flat 
landsofCana^ called ? (c) How do Canadian 
fanners plough the land? (d) What is an 
elevator? (0) What do we call the meat 
obtained from cattle? (/) Why is sheep 
frnning in Australia hard work? (g) Hov 
are rabbits kept out of the sheep lands? 
(A) What is Cmterbury lamb ? (t) How is 
meat sent to England from New Zealand ? 
(j) What comes over the sea from Australia 7 
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IV. COOL LANDS-INDUSTRIAL REGIONS 


nCTUBE BEFERENOE 



Tas Pit-Hbad of a Coal Mine xn the United Kingdom 
(Cits* Picture No 65 in tbe portfolio) 


INTBODITCraON 

T he “ Children’s Story " deals in a 
simple way with a survey of industrial 
life in England from early times to the 
present day, a coal mine, and the great 
industries of cotton, woollen and iron 
manufacture. There is enough material for 
two or three lessons, but the treatment wiQ 
vary greatly according to the district in 
which the lessons are given. 


We have taken a survey of the forests and 
grass regions of the cool l^ds and have seen 
that they supply man with some of his 
important foods and other necessary 
materials. We have also seen that both 
forest and grass areas lead to activity on 
the part of man, and tend to promote the 
birth and development of towns, the con* 
struction of roads and railway's, and the 
rise of certain branches of the manufacturing 
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industry. The paper and pulp mills of 
eastern Canada, the flour mills, butter and 
cheese factories and leather works of the 
prairie pro^dnces owe their origin and 
development to the forests and grasslands 
of the country. 

The British Islands lie in about the same 
position with regard to the equator as the 
grass and forest belts of Canada. Owing 
to their small sizi' and the consequent 
moderating influence of the sea they have 
a cooler summer and warmer winter than 
the interior of Canada, but the natural 
vegetation was originally the same — grass 
and trees. The forests have been cut down 
and only small patches remain. Man has 
been active in the British Islands for many 
centuries, and he has used the trees of the 
original fore-st to supply his needs in many 
directions. Most of the timber he now 
requires has to be imported from the forest 
regions of other countries. The grasslands 
of the Britisli Islands are used much in the 
same way as those in Canada. They have 
been turned into wheatiiclds or are used as 
feeding grounds for cattle and sheep. They 
do not supply enough wheat for the daily 
bread of the inhabitants of the British 
Islands, neither do they supply enough 
meat food, wool, or hides and sldns to meet 
the needs of the people. In Canada the 
bulk of the people are concerned with farms 
or kindred industries and produce more than 
they require for themselves, but in the British 
Isles the great majority of people follow 
entirely different occupations. 

A few centuries ago each area of the world 
had to be self-supporting. People knew 
only their own little area, and they knew 
nothing of other regions except by hearsay. 
It is difficult to realise the conditions of 
early times, but it must be remembered that 
primitive peoples certainly lacked most of 
the things t^t we possess and consider 
essential. Five hundred years ago the 
people of the British Iriands had to be 
coatait with the things that their own 
country could produce. There were few 
roads, there were no railways or steamships, 


and the people of one part of the country 
were more or less isolated from those in 
the remainder of the land. Yet, as we know, 
the people in those days were not savages. 
They were well clad, had a sufficiency of 
food, and had already made good progress 
in the art of manufacture. They had already 
acquired considerable skill in the spinning 
and weaving of wool and flax by simple 
looms; they were able to extract iron from 
the ore, and manufacture many things out 
of iron. The old buildings in the country 
testify to the skill of the people in the use 
of stone, timber and iron. It should be 
noticed that the early manufactures of the 
British Islands were based upon the local 
material, just as those of Canada to-day 
are based upon the material that country 
produces. 

The early wealth of the British Islands 
consisted of wool, iron ore and timber. The 
hills of the country supplied the grass 
suited for sheep rearing, and* the streams 
which had their birth in the hills supplied 
water for washing the wool, and power to 
work the simple machinery. Sheep thrive 
in cool lands, and the well-drained pastures 
of the hills and mountains are better fitted 
for sheep than cattle. The early woollen 
industry was located near the hills and 
mountains of Wales, the hills of Devonshire, 
Somerset, Wiltshire, Yorkshire and the 
south of Scotland. We are reminded of this 
by such things as Welsh mutton and flannel, 
Wilton carpets, Witney blankets and tweed 
cloth. 

Iron ore, in early days, was smelted by 
the heat obtained from burning charcoal 
specially prepared from timber. Iron smelt- 
ing was therefore carried on where the ore 
and timber were formd dose together. Some 
of the important ironworks in the country 
were in south-east England. The ore was 
mined in the hills and their slopes supplied 
the timber. Another region containing both 
timber and ore was the midland part of 
Britain near the spot where the large dty 
of Birmingham now stands. We hear very 
little to-day about ironworks in south-east 
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England, but everybody knows 'that the in the homes of the people, or in small 
Black Country, near Birmingham, is now towns containing people working at the 
one of the great areas of the world for the same kind of trade. When the steam 
manufacture of a wonderful variety of engine became sufficiently perfect to be of 
articles made of iron and steel. use in driving machinery large supplies of 

The reason for the decline of one part coal were needed. Manufacturers built 
of the country and the rise of another can their factories on the coal fields where the 
be made dear by a study of the changes fuel would be cheapest, and the supiffies 






iAmJUmSt l.t4 

The Potteries A View of Hanley taken from an Aeroplane 

brought about in industry by the industrial of raw material no longer determined where 
revolution. James Watt patented his steam the work should be done. Steam power 
engine in 1769, and this was the beginning became cheaper and quicker than the older 
of the revolution in industry. Before that form of water power. Many il&dunes could 
time the power required to drive machinery be driven by one engine, and it became 
was provided by windmills and water necessary to have a laige number of work> 
wheds, by treadles worked by men's feet, meninonebuilding. Near the factories, bouses 
and by horses harnessed to a beam and were necessary for the miners and ffictory 
walking in a circle. Large factories were workers, and thus, in time, the coal fielite 
unknown, and things were manufactured develop^ into areas containing large towns. 
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While these changes were going on, the 
ootade woiid was becoming better known. 
New foods and material for manofacture 
were being discovered, and trade between 
the Biiti^ Idands and the outside world 
was rapidly developing. SkiU in spinning 
and weaving by machinery was gradually 
improved by the wonderful inventions of 
Aricwiight, Hargreaves and Crompton. 
Imfaovements were flade in the smelting 
of metals, and steamships began to take 
the place of the slow-moving sailing ships. 
The conditions to-day are the outcome of 
all these changes working together. The 
Briti^ people had an early start and had 
become skilled in spinning and weaving 
and in ironwork. When coal became neces- 
sary as a fuel, the position of the coal fields 
near the sea coast was a wonderful aid to 
the development of industry. As soon as 
it became possible to import the produce 
of other lands, it could be brought direct 
to the ports on the coal fields, and those 
ports could be the outlets for the manufac- 
tured articles which had to be sent overseas. 
Britain now manufactures enormous quan- 
tities of goods for other countries, but in 
order to do so it is necessary to import 
food and much of the raw material used in 
the factories. 

It is as well to see clearly how much the 
people of the British Islands depend upon 
the inhabitants of many lands in order ^t 
they may be able to work and live. Although 
there is still a great wealth in iron ore and 
wool, both these materials must be brought 
into the country in large quantities. Iron 
ore is obtained from Spain, Sweden and 
Algeria, and wool is sent from Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa. All the 
cotton, jute, hemp, silk, mohair and coconut 
fibre have to be imported. Cotton is obtained 
bom the United States, India and Africa; 
jute is sent horn Calcutta; hemp comes 
£nnn India and the East Indies; silk is 
imported from China and Japan; mohair 
is obtained from South Africa, and coconut 
fibre frcan Ceylon and the East Indies. 
Britain is deficioit in all the metals besides 


iron, and has to go to other countries for 
her tin, lead, sine, copper, silver and gold. 
Without imported food the people of the 
British Islands would soon be in a state of 
starvation. A certain amount of wheat, meat, 
fiidi, butter, cheese, fruit and vegetable foods 
are produced at home; but all the tea, 
coffee, cocoa, rice, sugar, oranges, dates, 
figs and bananas, come from other coun- 
tries. 

The British Empire, on which the sun 
never sets, can supply products which thrive 
in every type of climate. More and more the 
Empire is developing her resoiuces and 
showing her ability to supply the mother 
country with her food and factory material. 
Many countries of the Empire are in tropical 
regioirs, which are less suited for some 
forms of factory work common in cooler 
climates. At the same time it is often 
more economical to exchange raw materials 
for manufactured goods, than to erect in- 
dustrial plants with their irmufiierable re- 
quirements of machinery, supply of power, 
transport, trained workers and homes for 
their families. Such countries are therefore 
markets for British manufactured goods, 
and increasingly so as, with the advance of 
education, improvements in the scale of 
living are constantly going on. 

To obtain coal economically the utmost 
mechanisation is necessary. In a pit 
mechanical cutters, conveyors and devices 
for hauling laden tub-trucks are all to be 
seen. Above ground numerous buildings 
contain machines for dealing with the 
haulage between the surface and the pit 
bottom, for screening and cleaning the coal, 
and for fiUing railway trucks with the least 
labour and waste of time. 


CHILDBEIPS 8EOBY 

Early Times in Britain 

The cool grasslands of the Empire include 
the Briti^ Islands. Long ago, before man 
lived in Britain, the land was covered with 
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immense forests. Huge trees, ferns and 
grasses flourished eveiywhere. Then the 
sea came over the land, engulfing all. The 
forests died. The great trees were over- 
thrown, and the heavy pressure of water 
upon them gradually turned them hard 
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he began to grow crops. Then he cut down 
trees of the forests to build himself a house, 
and many families living near eadh other 
cleared away parts of the forests so that 
they should have fields for growing wheat 
and stretches of grass for their animals to 
eat. As time went on, the number of people 
in the country grew mudi larger, but they 
produced enough for their needs. They 
grew wheat for bread, and from barley they 
made drink. Their sheep provided them 
with meat and wool, and their cows supplied 
milk for butter and bides for leather. The 
women and girls of the families wove the 
wool into cloth. So for a long time the 
Bntish people were hurmers, and lived on 
the produce of their land. Gradually almost 
all the forests were cut down. 

In those da}rs, of corurse, people knew little 
of foreign lands, or of foreign crops. The 
roads were bad. There were no railways or 
steamships, and men living in one part 
of the country were strangers to those of 
another district. Yet they were clever in 
spinning and weaving wool, and knew how 
to obtain iron from the hills. Many old 
buildings in this country contain beautiful 
stonework, woodwork and ironwork fashioned 
by men of those tunes. In Wales, the old 
methods of weaving wool into cloth have 
never died out, and Welsh flannel is often 
hand-woven still. The Welsh obtained their 
wool from the sheep on the hillsides of 
Wales. English wool came from the sheep 
on the bills of Yorkriiure and from the west 
and south country. In Kent were some 
famous ironworks. Iron ore was found in 
the hiUs, and there was also a large forest 
near by, so men cut down the thees and 
burned them for charcoal. With the hot 
charcoal they smelted the iron, and made 
it into iron isoods. 


and blade. Long afterwards, the British 
Islands appeared again above the sea, and 
forests began to grow anew upon them. 
In course of time, man came to the islands, 
and made bis h<»ne there. For a long while 
he lived by fidiing and hunting. At length 


Steam Power 

Nearly two hundred years ago a great 
change took place. Do 3rou know the story 
of the little boy who sat and watched his 
mother’s kettle steaming ? He saw the lid 
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< jump up and down and wondered wbat 
would happen if it were tied fast and the 
spout stopped up. " Why, the steam would 
hurst the kettle," you say. So the small 
boy thought. " Steam is a mighty power." 
he said. " If it can lift a kettle lid, it can 
also he made to lift heavier things, and to 
work engines." When this boy, James 
Watt, grew up he spent his life in finding 
wa3^ of using steam-power, and so the 
steam engine was invented. Very soon 
it was put to work to drive machinery. It 
had to be fed by large supplies of coal, and 
now the people of the United Kingdom 
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began to find a use for those old forests 
long buried under the ground, for the trees 
that had once grown tali and green were 
now hard, shiny layers of coal. Soon after- 
wards, three clever men invented machines 
that would spin and weave cloth very 
quickly. 

. AH these things completely changed the 
Hfe and work of thousands of people in 
Great Britain. The richest coal fields were 
found to be in the north and middle of 
Ei^[[land, so they began to be mined. Great 
cotton and wooUen factories grew up around 
the coal fields. People flocked from all parts 
»SM.vtnK I , 


of the country to work in the mines and 
factories, and gave up farming and village 
life. Great towns grew up in the north 
and midlands, and from that time onwards 
the diief work of the people of the United 
Kingdom has been manufacturing. Farming 
is still done in many parts, but the uHheat 
grown is not sufficient to supply the country 
with bread. As fast as the woollen, cotton 
and iron goods were made by the people, 
steamships carried them away to all parts 
of the world to be bought by men m lands 
where no factories exist. With the money 
gained from the sale of the manufactured 
goods, English people were able to buy 
wheat and other foods from abroad, and 
very soon they had to buy also a great deal 
more raw material for the factories, because 
they turned out their goods so quickly. 
Thus to-day Britain depends on other parts 
of the Empire for food and raw cotton, 
wool and iron ore; and sends out to them 
in return the finest manufactured goods in 
the world. 

Black Diamonds 

Have you ever heard of *' black dia- 
monds " ? That is the name sometimes 
given to lumps of coal, because they are so 
precious. Some coal lies near the surface 
of the ground, and is easy to dig out. Most 
of it, however, is buried deep down in the 
earth, sometimes two miles imderground, 
and mines must be made to get it out. 
Every day thousands of miners go down 
to their work underground. The entrance 
to a mine is called the pU head. This is the 
top of a great tuimel or shaft whidi leads 
down into the mine. Up and down this 
shaft men and coal are carried in a great 
lift known as a The men step into the 
cage, and away they go, sinking at a tremen- 
dous speed, until they reach the bottom 
of the shaft. Here they find themselves in 
a clear space lighted by electric lamps. 
Ail around open out passages also lighted 
up, whidi lead to different parts of the 
mine. Each miner takes a pick to hew out 
the coal, and a safety lamp to light him 
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in dark parts of the mine, and lie wears a 
safety helmet and boots with very stifi 
toes. His work is often more than a mile 
away underground and to get to it there is 
generally a ride part of the way and then a 
walk down gloomy passages to the layer or 
seam of coal. It rises up in front of him like 
a great black wall made entirely of coal, 
and this coal must be got out and sent back 
to the bottom of the shaft. The miner takes 
off all the clothing he can spare, for there 


is not very much fresh air, and being so far 
below the earth it is very warm. Then he 
sets to work. 

In some parts of the mine he must lie 
down on his side and chip with his pick to 
cot under the wall. But in most places 
there is a powerful machine to help him. It 
rips away the coal, moving a yard a minute, 
and throws it on a moving belt. This carri^ 
it off to a truck called a tub, which is then 
pulled away either by a pony or by 


machinery. The pit ponies live in the minei 
and never see the son or the light of day. 
When the truck arrives at the bottom of 
the shaft it is pushed into the cage and 
earned up to the pit head. There it is 
weighed, and its weight, together with Hie 
name of the miner who filled it, is written 
down. Eventually the coal is tipped out 
and taken away to be sorted, while the empty 
truck goes down the shaft again. 

A mmet's life is full of danger; accidents 
can easily happen to 
men so deep down. 
Sometimes the coal 
or the rock fids, 
and crushes theml 
Sometimes the danger 
comes from foul gases 
in the mine One kind 
of gas from coal chokes 
anyone who breathes 
it. Another will burst 
into flame and cause 
a terrible explosion. 
Sometimes, too, tm- 
derground springs of 
water burst through 
the walls and flood the 
mine. Coal is so much 
needed, however, that 
mining goes on m spite 
of perils. The great 
factories, the railways, 
the steamships, all re- 
quire coal; we need 
it ourselves to warm 
our houses and cook 
our food; and coun- 
tnes that have no coal buy thousands of 
tons from Britain every year. 

Factories - 

Since the days when the people of the 
United Kingdom supported ^emselves by 
growing all their own food, the population 
of the country has become very much larger. 
Great towns have sprung iq> in the nwth 
and midlands, where before there were only 
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The black bands are coal, the rest is day, shale, or sandstone 
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tiny villaj^ 'Hie people in these towns 
work at three great industries'-^otton, 
woollen and iron->and coal is required to 
drive znachineiy for them all. 

The cotton port of England is Liverpool, 
and there the steamers arrive from America, 
India and ^[ypt with bales of raw cotton. 
The bales of cotton are taken to the cotton 
mills of towns in Lancashire, where the 
cotton is made into^ cloth. Raw cotton is 
the white flufiy down wrapped round the 
seeds of the cotton plant. The separate 
threads or hairs are very fine and delicate, 
and when they become dry they are inclined 
to snap. Lancashire, in the north-west of 
England, has very damp air. which keeps 
the threads moist for spinning. When the 
bales of raw cotton arrive at the factories 
they are put through a machine which 
breaks them open and deans away the 
seeds, twigs and leaves mixed with the 
cotton. This machine has teeth like a comb, 
and is called a carding machine. Other 
machines beat out and flatten the cotton, 
and separate all the delicate threads. It 
is then ready for spinning into thread or 
yarn. The fine hairs of cotton are wound 
on reels called bobbins, and machines twist 
the threads together to make them strong. 
The machines make a terrible roaring noise, 
and when anyone first goes to work in the 
spinning room the noise almost deafens 
him. After a while, however, he grows 
so used to it that he does not notice it. 

When the thread is sptm, it has to be 
woven into doth. This is done on great 
machines called looms, which make a deep 
humming noise. The doth is then d3^d 
beautiful colours, or printed with pretty 
patterns. Sometimes the threads are dyed, 
and patterns are woven into the cloth while 
it is being made. Many of }rau may have 
seal pictures of people weaving, and will 
know that a loom is a kind of frame on 
which are fixed the long warp threads. Then 
the weft threads are passed in and out of 
the warp, threads, so forming cloth. Many 
od the cotton materials made in Lancashire 
^ now have a beautiful, soft, silky finish to 
", * . »» 


them, and dressmakei^s often use them in 
place of silk. Here are a few of the articles 
made from cotton in Lancashire to-day — 
sails, aeroplane wings, calico, shirts, sheets, 
dresses, linings, flags, handkerchiefs, knitted 
cotton vests and combinations, stockings, 
gloves, curtains, lace, tape, sewing thread 
and bandages. Chilled meat is wrapped in 
cotton doth, and plants that need shelter 
in hot lands are shaded with it. Ever3nvhere 
in the world the cotton goods of the United 
Kingdom are found, and more than 500,000 
people work to make them. 

We are all glad, on a cold winter night, 
to be tucked warmly m bed under two or 
three fleecy woollen blankets. When bitter 
winds are blowing we put on thick woollen 
overcoats before we venture out. We know 
that woollen things will keep us warm. If 
we wore only cotton all through the winter 
we should shiver with cold. Woollen goods 
are made in Yorkshire, and ^Bradford is 
the centre of the greatest wool-manufac- 
turing district in the world. Over 250,000 
persons are employed in the factories. 

How is the wool obtained ? It is sheared 
from the backs of sheep who live on the hills 
in the south of England, in Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa. Sheep are reared 
for their flesh, called mutton, and for their 
wool. Some sheep supply beautiful silky 
wool, and very poor meat. Others give us 
very good mutton and poor wool. Another 
kind of sheep is good both for wool 
and mutton. English and New Zealand 
sheep are of this last kind. The finest 
fleeces of all come from merino rams in 
Australia. 

When it arrives, the raw wool is greasy 
and has to be scrubbed clean. After cleaning 
it is carded or combed into separate strands. 
These thin strands then have to be spun 
into strong yam, and woven into cloth 
just as the threads of cotton are woven. 

Iron 

When minmg in the mountains for coal, 
men often dig out rock which contains a 
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metal called '*ore*' in it. Alongside the 
coal in the United Kingdom large supphes 
of iron of€ are found. The rock containing 
the iron ore is called ironstone. After being 
dug up the ironstone is first laid up in heaps 
and burnt to free it from impurities. The 
remamder is put into what is called a hUud 
furnace, which is hke a very large chimney. 
With the ironstone are put loads of coke and 
limestone and the whole is made to bum 
Blasts of air are forced through the mixture 
from the bottom to make the fire fierce. 
That is why the chimney is called a blast 
furnace. The heat is so great inside the 
furnace that the metal in the ironstone melts, 
and as it is heavy it sinks to the bottom as a 
white-hot hquid. A trap door is opened at 
the bottom of the furnace and the molten 
iron is allowed to run out into trenches on 
the floor, which have been Imed with sand. 
Here it cools to form bars of sohd iron. 
This is called pig iron for the httle bars look 
somewhat like young pigs as we sometimes 
sec them lying down by the side of their 
mother. The meltmg of the ore m the blast 
furnace is called smelting. Much of the ore 
is brought to the blast furnaces by steamers 
from foreign lands, and the chief place in 
England for smelting iron is at Middles- 
brough at the mouth of the river Tees m 
Yorl^hire, 

Much of the pig iron is remelted and 
" cast/' It is then made into many kinds 
of iron goods such as iron bedsteads and the 
stands for your school desks. Cast iron 
easily breaks, so much of the pig iron is 
made by other processes mto steel, which 
is very hard and strong. Railway engines, 
railway lines, bridges and ships are made of 
steel. Treated in another way pig iron is 
made into wrought iron which will bend but 
not easily break. The iron that a black- 
smith heats in his furnace and hammers 
into horseshoes is wrought iron. In the 
middle of England is the large city of 
Birmingham which is famous all over the 
world for its hardware, for that is the 
name given to things that are made of 
iron ai^ steel. 


1KUU1HIII9 HQnCIB 

1. Oeeiipaiions.--It is interesting and 
instructive to compile, at the suggestion 
of the children, a list of occupations by 
which man earns his daily bread. By the 
study of such a list it can be diown that 
the kind of work undertaken is determined 
by the nature of the locality in which man 
hves. It can also be shown that no occupa- 
tion stands alone, but that work in one 
direction leads to work in many other ways. 

2. Weaving*— Woven cloth consists of two 
sets of threads — ^warp and weft. The warp 
threads run longways and are usually 
stronger and harder than those of the weft. 
The weft threads cross the piece at right 
angles. The quahty is determined by the 
number of warp and weft threads per inch. 
(See Lesson IX m the history section of this 
volume ) 

8. Loom. — ^In the old days of hand looms 
the looms were scattered about the country, 
two or three in a house, operated by as many 
people. The weavers owned the looms, 
and work was found for them by the mer- 
chants m the towns. With the advent of 
the power loom, the private system of 
weavmg gave way to the factory system, 
m which all the machinery is under one 
roof. Spinning and weaving became two 
separate industries. 

4, Goal miniiig.— Manual labour is still 
necessary in some places for cutting the qobI 
although mechanical tools worked by com- 
pressed air or electricity are in general use 
in mines. The collier's pick is caEed a pike, 
mandril and shUer m different districts; 
the men are called pikemen or hewers. The 
most important cperation in cutting coal 
is called holing or kerving. It ccnudsts pt 
undercutting the coal by means of a groove 
12 or Z4in. wide at the face and sloping 
down to nothing at the fiar end, whim m 
about 3 to 4 feet in depth. There is tluHk 
left an overhanging portion of 
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th« wan of coal from falling doam 
^ Iwfore be is ready for it, the pikeman pats 
wooden wedges in the cracks as he works. 
U After these supports that hold up the under- 
eut coal are removed, it dther falls of its 
I- own weight, or is brought down by driving 
wedges sdong its top, or by blasting. The 
process of holing coal by hand is one of the 
severest kinds of human labour. 

8. fliMy lainp.-<~Thi8 lamp is used by 
miners in coal mines where there is danger 
of explosive gases. The first practical lamp 
was made either by Sir Humphry Davy 
in London, or by George Stephenson while 
working at a colliery in Northumberland. 
Davy's principle is &e basis of all subse- 
quent designs. He found that if the fihme 
of the lamp were enclosed in wire gauze, 
there was no danger of its setting fire to 
the explosive gases found in the mine. 
Wire gauze is a good conductor of heat and 
dissipates the heat of the flame so that the 
gas m the surrounding air outside the gauze 
is not heated sufficiently to burst into flame 
or explode. In the presence of fire damp, 
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moreover, fihe flame of the safety lamp 
dianges colour, and sd warns the miner of 
danger. Modem safety lamps have draught 
screens, and glass cylinders around the lamps 
to give better illumination. Most of the 
lamps now in use, however, are electrically 
Ul^ted. 

8. Rie damp>-~This is the name given to 
marrii gas, or carburetted hydrogen, which 
occurs in coal mines. It is formed by the 
decomposition of v^table matter, and 
sometimes accumulates in a bed of strata, 
where the stroke of a pick may suddenly 
release it. Mixed with air, fire damp is 
highly explosive; in its purer state it bums 
quietly with a blue flame. 

7. Flaimd.— This is a variety of soft, 
woollen textile. Wales appears to have 
been tiie first home of flaimels, the close 
hard-wearing material being of medal value 
to workers among the mountain^ 

8. Msmoiy work.— (a) Britain belongs to 
the region of cool grasslands, (b) It was 
once covered with forests, (c) Men cut down 
the trees and grew wheat, (d) Iron furnaces 
were heated with diarcoal. (e) Steam 
engines are fed with coal. (/) Cotton, woollen 
and iron goods are made in British factories. 

9. BxMdses.— ■(«) What work did men do 
in England a thousand years ago ? (b) Who 
found out and used the power of steam? 
(c) How is coal made ? (d) What would you 
see inside a coal mine ? (e) How do miners 
obtain the coal ? (/) Why did many people 
give up farming the Imd? (g) Why is 
Lanca^ire air very good for cotton spinning? 
(h) What is yam ? (i) Which countries send 
raw wool to the Unit^ Kingdom ? (;)What 
is done to iron ore ? 
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V. WARM LANDS WITH WINTER RAIN 


PICTURE REFERENCE 



Cyprus in Summer 

(CU5& Picture No 66 m the portiblio) 


I N the picture we see a line of camels on Across the bare plain are some tall, dark, 
the march along a road m Cyprus, pointed trees called cypresses, and also a 
Cyprus is a part of the Empire— an grove of bushy olive trees. Far off ate high 
island in the Mediterranean Sea. Each motmtams and at their foot is a town with* 
camel is loaded with sacks of sweet purple graceful buildings of white stone. Goats live 
locust beans or carobs, which will be sent among the mountains and some have been 
by ship to England and other lands. The brought to the plain to feed on the tough 
camels, the bright sun and the white dusty grass. The food is not good enough for dairy 
road make Cyprus seem to be hot and dry. cows and so the goats take their place. 
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XNTBODUCnON 

The western sides of the cool lands receive 
the west winds from the ocean at all seasons 
of the year, and each month receives its 
share of the rain of the year. Lands placed 
at about the same distance from the equator 
as Spain, the south of France, and Italy 
have the west winds only during the cool 
season of the year. The winter months are 
iheteforO the wet months. The sununers 
are remarkably dry and the skies are clear 
and blue. 

By several devices nature has equipped 
j^e plapt life of Mediterranean lands tor 
• 1 ^ SU^amer conditions. Some plants have 
vi^ long roots which penetrate deeply 
in the search for water. The 
hp^lramm^ sun quickly dries the top layer 
,qf i^^.but 'the lower layers retain thdr 
for a long time. Other plants have 
loots whidh act as stor^ouses 
w- lhis y^tet obtained during the uret 


season. Plants lose a great deal of moisture 
from the leaves, just as human beings do 
from the skin. In the lands of dry summers 
small dry leaves and thick leathery leaves 
prevent moisture from escaping readily. 
The cork oak similarly retains its moisture 
because its thick rough bark is a protection 
against excessive transpiration. 

In Mediterranean lands there is a remark- 
able absence of fresh green grass during the . 
late summer months. Ihe roots of grass 
penetrate only a short distance into the 
ground, and this top thin la3^r is baked, 
hard and dry as summer advances. Under 
such conditions cattle are not numerous and 
there is a scarcity of home-made butter and 
cheese. The oil of the olive is often used as 
a substitute for butter. 

Fruit production is a characteristic feature . 
of lands of winter rain and sunny sununer. 
skies. Grapes of many kinds, olives, figs, 
peaches, ajaicots, oranges, lemons, almonds . 
and mulberries are successfully grown. The 
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SSLBCTING AND SORTING ORANGES AT VALENCIA 


importaaoe Irotn v«cy 
early times and 8hi|Mt 
{died upon its waters 
many centuries aga 
On its shores were 
the early civilisations 
such as those of Phoe> 
nida, Eg)T>t. Greece 
and Rome. The almost 
tideless waters of the 
sea and the long, 
broken character of 
much of the coast 
hne created a spirit of 
adventure and a love 
for the sea. Venice 
achieved greatness as a 
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X)rt for the rec^tioa of the tidies of the warm sundiine and fine weather. The plants 
ar East. Conuherdal greatness has departed that grow havel to seai^ch deep down in the! 
tom most of the peoples bdidering the earth for water, add protect themselves 
ddhtmanean, but the opening of the Suez against the . hot sun, which would dry. 
2 aaal in 1869 has t^ded to give a new them up. Consequently, some have very 
mportance to several of the Mediterranean long roots. Others store up water through 
sorts, espedally those of southern France the winter in thick, fleshy roots or stems, 
ind Italy. Oenoa, Naples and Marseilles Their leaves are either very small, or stiff 
IK. now important s^ports. and diiny, so that the sun cannot hurt 

* them. The leaves of the olive trees are 

'OSILIIBEN’S flTOBT covered with small silvery hairs, so that 

they look grey instead of green. Often 
Cyprus the bark of the trees is thick, and the fruits 

are tough-skinned. Some of these tough- 
We now come to lands in our Empire skinned fruits are grapes, oranges and 
where very little rain falls the whole summer lemons. 

,ong. The winds bring rain to these coimtries The summer sun bakes the grass brown 
luring the winter, but all through the and dry, so that there is little food for the 
summer the people living in them enjoy cows, and butter and cheese become scarce. 
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Cleaiong, Stxmminc ako Gkaoinc Fruit, Mujdura Packing Shed, Victoria — ^Australia 


Then the people of these lands use olive oil 
for butter, for ohvcs grow in plenty They 
are bonnie laughing people, who like to 
sleep in the middle of the day, when the 
sun is hottest. They are proud of their 
lovely lands, their vineyards and orange 
groves and liieir long bright summers. 

One of these warm lands with winter 
lain is called Cyprus. It is an island washed 
by the gentle waters of a warm, blue sea. 
/dl the large coimtries within a ^ort sail 
of Cyprus have wished to own this island, 
80 it has been governed by many different 
people. Now it forms part of the British 
Empire. There are great hills on the island, 
and in the middle of it a long stretch of 
fiat land called a plain. This is divided 
anun^ the people of the island, and almost 
every man has his own piece of land on 
which to grow crops. Those men who own 


the laiigest tracts now use machines on their 
land for ploughing and gathering in the 
harvest, but the owners of small patches 
plough their land m the spring with wooden 
ploughs drawn by oxen, just as their great- 
great-grandfathers used to do long before 
them. 

The Wonderful Vine 

Another plant that grows very well in 
C3ipros is the vine, from which grapes and 
wine are obtained. There have bem large 
vineyards in Cyprus ever since tfiden times, 
so the people Imow how to produce very 
fine grapes. (There is a vineyard in Class 
Picture No. 91,) The vine is a climbing 
plant, like the scarlet runner bean which 
twines round the bean stida in the gardbo, 
The men of Cyprus cut the vines down into 
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how«!ti«r, for then fhe bunches of 
Iptepes all grow within reach. Often the 
vinejrards are planted on gentle slc^ among 
€he hills, and then do^ceys carrying big 
badfiets are needed to bring the ripe fruit 
down the stony narrow paths. The grapes 
need months of sonshine to ripen them, and 
then they turn either a dark blue colour, and 
are called black grape^ or a pale green, and 
^are called white grapes. 

' When the grapes are ripe, the owner of 
the vineyard sorts them out for different 
purposes. A certain number of black 
tnundies and a number of white bunches 
are cut off the vines, carefully packed in 
boxes of cork dost, and sent by ship to 
England and other countries for people to 
eat. You have all seen these in the green- 
grocers’ drops. Other bunches of white 
grapes are dried, and are called raisins. 
There are two kinds of these, the raisins 
we put into Christmas puddings, and those 
we eat with almonds, called Muscatel 
raisins. The Muscatels have their stems cut 
through on the vines, and are left to dry 
in the sun. The Christmas pudding raisins 
are dried in ovens. There are also some 
smaller white grapes which have no pips 
In them. These, when dried, are called 
sultanas. There may still be more vines 
bearing very small black grapes, also with 
no pips in them, and these are dried and 
caU^ currants. What should we do at 
Christmas time if no grapes were grown 
in warm lands with winter rain? There 
would be no raisins, sultanas, or currants 
for the Christmas puddingsl 
There is still another way of making use 
of grapes. Very oftm, the whole produce 
ci a vineyard is turned into wine. Every 
autumn, when the grapes are ripe, the 
I^Cken go out and gaAer the heavy bunches 
into bluets, whidi they carry on their 
baOks. These baskets are emptied into 
^ „ wagons, end the grapes are carried off to 
fiool odlars, where they wait to be made 
brto wine, In wine making, the juice is 
* aii«weiMd out of the grapes first This used 
be idope by puttiag the bunches into a 


huge pan ihaped like ^ bowl, and letting 
bare-footed mm dance on them, to press 
out the juice. Nowadays, however, the 
grapes are squeezed through wine presses 
worked by machinery— a much better plan. 
The juice flows into bowls, and is left to 
ferment or become bubbly. Finally it is 
poured oS into bottles and casks, and sent 
away to many lands. Red wine is made 
from black grapes, and white wine from 
white or black grapes. 

Other lovely bruits besides grapes are 
grown in C3rprus, as, indeed, they are grown 
in all warm lands with winter rain. We 
find groves of oranges and lemons, jmd 
orchards of dierries, peaches, apricots, 
olives, figs and mulberries. On the mulberry 
leaves silkworms are reared, and C3rprus 
silks and velvets are famous throughout the 
whole world. At the beginning of the 
century, when the king’s paJace in London 
needed new curtains and hangings, they 
were all made of Cyprus silk and vdvet. 

Look at the globe now and try to find 
Cyprus. It may not be marked, as it is 
very small, but yon can find the other 
Empire lands which have winter rain and 
warm, dry summers. They are South Africa 
and parts of Australia. In these lands, too, 
are grown the thick-skinned fruits of Cyprus. 
So many are grown that a great number 
are canned, and then they are ready for use 
at any time of the year. Notice that Africa 
and Australia lie south of the equator, and 
consequently they enjoy their summer time 
when it is winter in Britain and C]q>rus. 
Because of this we are now never without 
fresh fruit. When the season for fruit from 
Cyprus is over, it is just begixming in the 
other lands. The fruit is stored in very 
cold rooms on the great ships which carry 
it over the sea. 

Jaffa Oranges 

There is another notable land called Pales- 
tine whidi has a warm dry summer. Look 
for it on the globe. Tbere is a famous port 
in Palestine, from whidi diips bring us 
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htindreds of boxes of beautiful oranges every 
year. This port is Jaifa, and the oranges 
are called JaSSa. oranges. Jaffa is very near 
Jerusalem, about which we learn in the 
Bible. Behind Jaffa lie miles of lovely 
orange groves. The trees are planted in 
rows like the apple trees of an English 
orchard. All the year round their glossy 
dark green leaves quiver in the soft breezes, 
and when summer comes, the trees are 
crowned with graceful, snow-white blossom. 
The scent of the flowers is delicious. It 
can be smelt half a mile away, and bees 
come buzzing along in thousands. Arabs 
and Jews tend the groves, and spray the 
trees to kill any insects on them. Soon the 
fruit appears, green at first, gradually 
changing to gold. If there should be any 
danger of frost in the night, fires are lit 
•in small wire baskets, and placed about 
the groves. These fires give off a blanket 
of smoke, which warms the air, and prevents 
the frost from harming the fruit. 

You can easily tell a Jaffa orange when 
you see one, because it is oval, not round. It 
is very juicy, and has no pips. Jaffa oranges 
begin to arrive in Britain about November, 
and come to an end in April. Before the 
last shipload arrives from Jaffa, the first 
cargoes appear firom Cape Town in South 
Africa, io the supply of oranges in the world 
never fails. They are often not quite ripe 
when gathered, but go on ripening while 
they cross the sea. They are cut off the trees 
with scissors. The pickers wear gloves so 
as not to scratdi the skins of the fruit. 
At the packing house the oranges are sorted, 
wrapped in tissue paper, and packed in 
boxes so closely that they cannot move. 
Large and small oranges are packed separ- 
ately. About a hundred large oranges, and 
about two hundred small ones, will fill a 
box. Orange trees will bear fruit for a 
hundred years or more, and yield fourteen 
or sixteen thousand oranges every season, 
so it is a splendid trade. The oranges sent 
to other lands from C}q)rus, Africa and 
Australia are all sweet, like the Jaffa oranges, 
but round instead of oval. 


TEAOEUiB Huns 

1. IKm of tfobe. — ^When giving the lessmis 
use the globe freely and see that the children 
have as clear an idea as possible of the 
positions of Cyprus. South Africa, Australia, 
Palestine and Jaffa. Revise the position of 
the equator, and point out the northern 
and southern hemispheres. 

8. Cypras. — ^Here is further information 
which the teacher can use at discretion 
for completing the picture. The fertile plain 
of Cyprus is called the Messaoria, and the 
mountains fringe it on the north and south. 
Anciently Cyprus was famous for copper, to 
which it gave its name. The Phoenicians 
and Romans mined it. Cyprus has been 
occupied in turn by the Greeks (Alexander 
the Great), the Persians (Haroun el Raschid 
of the Arabian Nighis), the Romans, Richard 
Lion-Heart, the Venetians (Shakespeare's 
Othello), the Turks and, finally, the Bntish. 
Trees cover onc-fifth of the island, but the 
ancient forests have long been used up as 
fuel, etc. Large herds of goats, now kept 
under control, also helped in the destruction 
by stripping the bark from the trees. Without 
sufficient natural vegetation to provide a 
catchment, the winter rams rapidly drain 
away and people depend largely on wells 
and storage tanks for water. Diving for 
sponges is a notable coastal occupation, and 
mules and donkeys are part of the daily 
scene everywhere 

8. Silkwonns. — The eggs, of which the 
female moth deposits about five hundred, 
are laid in August and September, and 
hatched the following May, when the mul- 
berry comes into leaf. The eggs when 
hatdied produce small caterpillaiu whidi 
feed greedily for more than a ^onth. The 
caterpillars then deken and cast thek skins 
and in a day or two begin to eat again. 
This process happens four times and tiien, 
when they are about three inches in leiwtll, 
they cease to eat and be^ to spin 
cocoons. The threads emerge from two 
little openings in the head these are 
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wound round thu liody like a ball of thread. 
Silk is the most beautiful of textile materials. 
As obtained frmn the' silkwonn it is a 
finished thread and no shunning is requited. 



Lifb Story of tbb 
Silkworm 

4. Canning and eoU stotage.— Canning is 
a method of preserving foods in sealed tins. 
Certain foods, sudi as sardines, ate merely 
preserved in oil, the tins being sealed as 
. sdon as are filled witii oil. Fruit must 
;ibe properly heated before being sealed, as 
tldiis l^s the germs which' cause it to go* 
>1»d. After heating and expuHon of air, 
the tins are sealed. Cold storage is a method 
of fneservii^ peii^ble goo^ by keeping 
them at a loar temperaturo. 
i ■ ' 

6. ]Ifaiknliank--Pdnt 0 ^^ 
the strorig diadG^ hi the 

.picture, of "Cypius in Summer,’* thus 
e ny h asis on the h«i(^t snpm 



have winter rain. / , ■..'■"'‘H 

A BfauddxNud ■nmmary.-^Let tiM^iildregli| 
amist in making sontences Sat a bhuddxiar^f' 
summary, which may be arranged ai}^'^ 
follows — I . ' 

Cyprus is a warm, sunny island. 

Ton would see locust beans growing there; 

Ploughs are pulled by oxen. 

. Bich sUks and velvets are made. 

Upon the vines hang black and white 
grapes. 

Sweet oranges come from Jaffo in Pales- 
tine. 

7. Wine and (ML — ^There is an interesting 
chapter with illustrations on these subjects 
in the history section. Lesson XII. 

A Hemoty work.— (a) Fruits that grow 
in warm lands with winter rain have tou^ 
skins to protect them from the sun. (&) Thou- 
sands of bags of locust beans are sent horn 
Cyprus to other lands every year, as food 
for cattle, (c) Raisins, sultanas and currants 
are all dried grapes, (d) Grapes need months 
of hot sunshfoe to ripen them, (s) When it 
is summer time at Jaffa it is winter time 
at Cape Town. (/) When the orange crop at 
Jaffo has come to an end, the orange crop 
at Cape Town arrives from over the sea to 
take its place. 

9. Bsendaes. — (a) In what ways do plants 
prepare for a hot, dry summer? (b) \^y ii^ 
there no butter in Cyprus in the suam»e;r; 
time? (c) What do the people of Cy^m 
use instead of butter? (d) TeU all you loipw 
about a locust bean, (e) How jtb gt^pss 
made into wbe? (/) How would yoia ,10^: 
a Jaifo mange in the gceengroco^ 

(g) What do yon owe to vnom 
wintm rain for your Ooistroas 
(A) Why does Cape Town enjoy smana iSmb^ 
we ace haring winter? (>J Naroe '. aotBl^ 
findts wbirit grow in wann hu^ with 
."rain. ' ■ • ' 
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VI. HOT LANDS WITH SUMMER RAIN 

liOTDBE BEFEBEIfOE 



Settiho Out Rice Plants m India 
(C lass Piotan No. 67 in tbe portfolio) 


T he Class pictures (Nos. 67, 68 and 
103) show rice planting, tea picking 
and piling teak. Rice is the staple 
ftwd of the people- of India. In the first 
^ctore peasants are setting out the young 
pliutts. The people are ^k-skinned and 
Vipear special head-dresses and cotton clothing 
bl)hedaii|!^tMaL They paddle in the muddy 


water, for rice plants will grow only when 
the roots are flooded. Notice the huge in- 
curving horns of the watra- bufialo ploughing. 

The tea picking is going on in dazzling 
sunshine. The bushes are planted on tbe 
hillsides, and conveniently placed among 
the plantations is a tea factory with modem 
equipment for drying and rolling the leaves. 





Tea Picking in Cbyaon 

(Class Picture No. 68 in tbe portfolio) 


An ox-wagon, hooded to shade the delicate 
leaves, carries the baskets to the factories, 
whilst a lorry conveys chests of prepared 
tea to the seaport. 

The third picture shows an elephant 
piling heavy logs in a timber yard and a 
mahoiU on his back guides him in his' work. 
The elephant lifts a log in his tusks and uses 
his trunk to guide and balance it. Another- 
one is helping his master to mount his back. 

miBODVGsm 

We have dealt, so far, with ar^ of the 
world inhabited nudnly by white people, 
but we have now to study ah important 


region where the dimate is hot and wet, 
and unsuited on the whole for white occu- 
pation. India is a t3fpical land where out 
of a total population of about 350 miUipn 
only a few thousands are white. In the cool , 
parts of the world, coastal districts usually') 
experience a wind blowing from si» to land 
during the day and a wind blowing frosi 
land to sea during the'night. This reversai-; 
of the wind direction is bought sdxmt b^.^ 
the rapid cooling of the land after the suh ' 
has set, and the rapid waraung after 
son has risen. The wind blows Ihxth cpol^ 
to wanner areas, and thus the. sea .^eeze^ 
Mows (fey and the lah( 4 , 
night. 





Elephants Piling Teak in Burma 

(Clai>s Pu ture No 103 111 the portfolio) 


The monsoonal, or seasonal, winds of very little vapour, since it is passing from 

India closely resemble these land and sea land to sea, and during the cool season 

breezes. India becomes intensely heated when it is blowing, the greater part of 

during the hot season of the year, and an India is very dry. ^me parts of this vast 

inflowing wind is brought about which country are classed as “desert." 

persists during the summer months. Later, These climatic conditions influence both 
when the land cools down and the sea the character of the natural vegetation and 

beeomes relatively wanner than the land, the cultivated plants. Hot monsoon forest 

the wind is reversed and blows from India areas are foimd, and, in these, teak is the 

to the Indian Ocean. The inflowing wind most valuable timber tree. The ele^diant 

from the ocean, the south-west monsoon, is an impentant beast of burden in the 

is heavily charged with vapour, and uiiere lumbering operations in the forest. In the 

it is oooi^ contact with high mountains lowland plains, and where trees have been 

Ixemeadoiis rainfall occurs. The outflowing cleared, a very wide range of cultivated 

the Q(Hth-east monsoon, contains products can be grown. Among these are 
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SoutH'Wbst Monsoon— India, Burma and Cbylon 

rice, jute, indigo, sugar, millet, cotton, tea rice are well-known varieties in all parts oi 
and coffee. In the cooler season of the year, the world.) Climate and soil are ideally . 
' when the temperatures are a little higher suited to its cultivation. The tropical summer 
. than the Engl^ summer, wheat is grown, rains flood the paddy fields and the crop is 
Millions of coloured people, native to India ripened and <Ued by the warm Indian j. 
and Burma, are peasant farmers who live sun. 

.. in villages. In the wettest parts of their Swamp rice, the most important commer- { 

. . countries they grow rice to provide them- cial variety, requires very wet hot regions,;^; 
sdves with their duef food. Srath-e^ Asia The seed is sown in fiodded ground with. i 
has had centuries of experience in rice a depth of about 6 in. of water, and wt^nfi'! 
>: ctdtivation and ^ce the earliest da 3 ia, it the shoots axe a few inches hi^ they axnV 
has been a stapile industry. Rke is grown planted in paddy fields. £a^ fiislld is 8ur«^j 
I -for home coasuniption, but the vast rice- rounded by a be^ in ovdenc 
' growing areas <A India and Burma yield a kept covered with water during jhe :i!ar%^ 
. suiplus in excess of the people’s requirements, stages of the growth .of the {flasits. It 
To^y more rice is esqxnted firoia the two only during the ripening pe<^ thht 
'/countries than from any other region in the -fields are drained. The rice plants mature ' 
Most of the grain conm itmn lower quiddy, and in the most favoured aiear/. 
: f Bwma wad Bok^ (Sangoofn and Patna, three distinct crops can be 






North«£ast Monsoon-~1ndia, Burma and Ceylon 


the hot wet season of the year. The plants 
give a prolific yield, and the harvest is 
usually very great. 

Tea, like rice, requires a heavy rainfall 
and a high temperature, but, unlike rice, 
it requires a well-drained soil. Water must 
not stay at its roots, hence plains near 
rivers liable to flood are unsuited to its 
cultivation. Tea flouri^es on the lower 
portions of wet mountain slopes, and is 
an important crop in Assam, the south of 
India and Ceylon. Some 82 per cent of the 
area cultivated is located in Assam and 
Dazjeding and its neighbourhood. 

Tte nediifall of Assam is at least three 
times the Indian average and in some 
localities amounts to 30 ft. or even 40 ft. a 
year. Over a foot of rain may fall in the 
conrseofaniglht. The bfllslopes are therefore 

" J. 1 . 


well-watered during the hot summer months. 
The tea plant grows wild on the eastern 
hills of &e province, often attaining the 
height of a moderately sized tree. The 
cultivation of tea involves much labour in 
pruning and leaf picking, and it is necessary 
that labour should be plentiful. Peasants from 
northern and central India are engaged to 
do the work. Over 4,300 tea plwtations 
give work to nearly a million of these peojfle. 
The tea of commerce is the dried leaves of 
the tea shrubs. The'earliest crop is the best, 
since the }mung leaves supply the choicest 
tea. 

The bulk of the tea produced in India is 
exported to foreign countries and the trade 
brings to India about £23,000,000 a year. 
Indian tea goes to over fifty countries scat- 
tered all over the globe. After ixddng, the 





lea^s arc ^pe^ly removed to the factory, - 
where the feat process is to wither them in 
.tra}^, which are generally stacked in lofts 
through which hot air from dryiri|-machines 
below is passed. Next come numeroits 
rollings, which liberate the- juices for fer- 
mentation and give the leaves the char- 
acteristic twist. From the rollers the l^ves 
pass into the hmnid air of the fermenting 
rooms, where they attain a copper red colour. 
Finally comes firing, a tricky operation, in 
which the trays pass on an endless band 
through a vast drier heated to about i5o“F. 
It now remains for the tea to be sifted and 
graded. The sifting is done by women who 


see that all inferior leaves are removed, t^en 
this has been done, it is passed through sieves 
with meshes of various dimensions, which 
separate the leaves according to size and 
shape, and thus grade the different qualities 
in readiness for packing in the well-known 
pl3wood chests. 

Over 70 per cent of the enormous popula- 
tion of India are directly dependent upon 
agricultural pursuits for their livelihood. 
There are few large towns in India but there is 
an enormous number of villages in which the 
peasantfarmerslive. Theirmethodsof cultiva- 
tion are not very scientific and many of their 
implements are old-fashioned. In this fertile 
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country the &nner is eveiytii^iere a poor while leopards, bears, , wolves, the mongoose, 
man. Owing to the gmat heat little dotiiing mice and rats are numerotis. 
is worn. ThedweUingidacesare constracted Domesticated ammals are buffaloes and 
with wood or mnd walls and have thatched oxen, both being used for draught purposes, 
roofs of leaves and grass. The houses are one- Cattle are held m great veneration and the 
storeyed dwellings with an average of two flesh is never eaten. Wild birds are exceed- 
rooms. The villages vary considerably in mgly nmnerous. 

difierent parts Sometimes they are packed It is important to notice that when the 
dosely together, bu^often there is a smgle dry monsoon wind is blowmg the tempera- 
village site around which the houses are ture is still fairly high and the land is able 
collected. In swampy distncts the houses to produce crops by the aid of irrigation, 
line the high banks of nvers Usually a In many areas tanks have been constructed 
bsunboo fence or a thorny cane hedge to store the heavy rain of the wet season, 
surrotmds the courtyard of each house as a The water is led to the fields by dykes and 
precaution against wandering animals. The ditches Some of the nvers have been har- 
dephant, rhinoceros, and wild buffalo frequent nessed, in the latter part of their courses, by 
the areas where dense jungles are found great masonry dams, and their waters dis- 
Tigers sometimes raid village herds m places, tributed mto a network of irrigation channels 
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Motion must' also' tw made oi rice, their 

derhil skill oi many of the peasants of the, and when they i^ye ttp mrat or th^./^:! 
hot sumnwt tain lands. India is the land eat rice cooked altmo.' . ' 
of monumental and ma^poificent tmples. Now rice is a very curious plant to 
These are found in every city of the country. It likes to stand in cool water, with a burning 
They are decorated in a lavish and wonderful sky above it. That is why it flouriSies' in - ' 
faridon wMch speaks well of the artistry lands with summer rain. Rice is called' ' . 
and skill of the people. The fine muslins, paddy" while it is growing. At fir^ 
sSks. ouvings, filigree work and pottery are is a tiny seed. When the rm comes, 
further examples of their beautiful handwork, the beginning of the summer, aQ the paddy. 

fields are ploughed. Oxen, or somefimcs^ 

water buffaloes, drag the plou|^. The ; ' 

CBIUIBEN’S ST0B7 patient animals walk up and down the , 

fields all day long, ip deep mud and water 
Rice Cxn.TivATiON often up to their knees. The men or bbjrS . 

guiding the ploughs sometiihes bind straw 
We come now, in our lessons, to India and or cotton rags round their legs, so that they 
Burma, both very hot lands which have shall not be bitten by insects in the mud. > ' 
rain in the summer time. The people of In the warmest comers of the ploughed' . 
these lands are ..dark-eyed, graceful and fields the tiny rice seeds are sown under 
slender. They wear thin, cotton clothing, six inches of water. They soon shoot up. 

The men work on the land, and almost and when the shoots are four or five inches 

bf them have small farms, where they grow high, they are planted out in rows in the . 
;'food for their families. ‘VlTiat food do you paddy fields. This you see being done in 
think they grow ? Chiefly one kind, which fhe picture. If the rain should not be heavy 
supplies almost all their, needs. That food enough to keep the paddy fields flooded, 
is rice. They eat' it at every meal, just as the farmers run in water from the nearest 
we eat bread. They eat ttieix meit with river, and bank up the fields so that no . 

water can escape. 
The whole crop would , 
be ruined if a field 
became dry. 

Gradually the green 
shoots grow taller, 
and the paddy fields 
appear to be covered 
with waving grass. ' 
Towards the end of v 
the summer, the rain 
grows less, and finally 
stops. The paddy 
turns yellow and 
ripens« Imd rim.fiel^ 
axe drained dry, - 
Childi^n are now , 
ik«p§;.'|6Hjsy,''fcari!^ 
-au^ytbe 

gmins. At laafi the . 



Indian Faemnn ooimc to tBs Faddy Fibld with his 

PtOUGB AND CATttE 
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vivy w for haxveftljQg. Ron go into tho 

of pajddy and cat it all down. Then 
they hai^ it out on fencea to dry. There 
is atfll more work to do before the grains 
are all sifted out and shiny as we buy them 
for our puddings. When the paddy is 
gathered, the rice grains are hidden in 
busks, just as grains of wheat are hidden 
in the ears. To sift the rice grains from 
the husks, men drag the dry plants through 
iron teeth set in tree trunlra. Then they 
beat the rice, and throw it against the wind 
in shovelfuls. The wmd blows away the 
husks, leaving the grains behind in a heap 
on the ground. In the end, the grains are 
carried away in buffalo wagons to the rice 
mills, where they are scraps and polished 
iidiite. 

Rost of the nee grown is eaten by the 
people who grow it, but some of the hot lands 
with summer ram in the Commonwealth, 
grow more than the people need for them- 
selves. Then the nee is packed in large 
bags, and sent by ship to London and other 
places. From which lands does it come? 
Turn the globe round and look for a land 
called India. India is a part of the Common- 
wealth which has heavy summer rain. Is it 
very far away from the equator? No ; that is 
why it IS a hot land. It has long rivers, and 
the paddy fields he on either side of the rivers, 
where the land is flat and marshy, and holds 
water on it for months at a time. Some of 
the best rice that you can buy comes from 
India, and from a country adjoining it, 
called Burma, which was once a part of our 
Empire. 

Tea Plaktations 

We know now the chief food of the people 
living in hot lands with summer rain Have 
they also any special drink? Yes. These 
are the countries in which the tea plant 
grows. The tea j^bnt, hke the rice plant, 
needs both rain and sun, but it does not 
care td stand in water. Its roots must be 
well drained. Consequently it is grown on 
sunny hiiyiillei so tlhat the rain water will 
mristtj; its and then run away, and 


the hot sun will hasten its growth. Many 
hillsides in India are used for tea plantations, 
and sometimes the boshes are found growing 
wild. 

Tea plants are grown from seeds, and are 
not ready for picking for three shears. They 
are neatly pknted in rows and cut down 
to a hei^t of about four feet, so that the 
leaves can all be reached easily. Only the 
young shoots are picked for tea making, 
and these are nipped off by hand. In a 
large tea estate, picking goes on all the year 
round. The land is divided into fields, and 
the plants are at different stages in each 
field. Some fields will be in flower, snow- 
white and delicately scented; cithers will 
be shooting or produemg fruit. There is 
aluuys work to be done. When a field of 
plants has just been picked and needs a rest 
so that new shoots can grow, then is the 
time for weeding, or prunmg. The pickers 
on a tea plantation are mostly 'women and 
older children. Their fingers are more nimble 
than men's and the tender shoots need 
handhng with damty care. Yon can see them 
m the picture busily filling their baskets. 
When they have filled their baskets, they take 
them to the factory to be weighed, and 
are paid a certam amotmt of money for 
every pound of tea leaves that they have 
picked. 

Inside the factory, the leaves are spread 
on trays and left to wither for a day and a 
night. They are next put mto a rolling 
machine, and all the juice is squeezed out 
of them. After that they are spread on 
trays to decay or ferment, and they give 
off a lovely scent. Finally, they are rolled 
again, and dned by hot air, which turns 
them black. Ihe large leaves are sifted 
from the small ones, and all are packed m 
separate cases hned with lead to keep them 
air-ti^t. These tea chests come over the 
sea to England. Mother and father are very 
glad of their cup of tea at tea time. They 
can buy a pound of good tea for a little over 
three shillings, but before India had her 
great plantations a pound of tea in England 
cost fifteen .shillings and more I 
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Wh^ tea was new and strange to EngHsh 
people, they did not know how to use it, . 
! The story is told of an old lady in the 
country w]to had a pound of tea sent to her 
for a preset. She was told to pour boiling 
water on the leaves. So she put them into 
a jug and poured on the boiling water, for 
she thought that the tea leaves were v^e- 
tables and would be cooked by the water. 
Then die threw away the water, and spread 
the leaves on bread and butter. Ugh i 
how nasty they were! “ I do not care for 
tea at all,” said the old lady, and threw the 
leaves to her pig. 

Teak Forests 

Where tiie land in these hot regions is 
not cleared for growing crops, large forests 
spring up uuth many strange trees in them. 
On the e^es of the forests live wild animals, 
such as tigers; leopards, bears and wolves. 
These hunt the wild deer for their prey, but 
when they cannot find enough food in the 
forests they come out and ]>rowl round the 
nearby villages. A great many more people 
live in villages than in towns, and their 
little houses have wooden or mud walls, 
and roofs thatched with leaves and grass. 
Generally there are only two rooms in a 
house. They are not very well protected 
. against the wild animails. The men put 
bamboo fences around their gardens, or 
grow hedges of thorny cane. Sometimes a 
tiger will push through in the night, and 
make a raid on a poor man’s stock. A very 
. hungry tiger will cany off a child if it shoijld 
find one. Wild elephants and buffaloes also 
live near the forests, and when these sally 
out in herds they will trample a whole 
. village down to the ground. 

Since these dangerous creatures make their 
homes on the forest rim, you will say, " Why 
not cut the forests down ? Then the wild 
anitnii.lR will go away or die.” No, we catmot 
do without riie forests, because of the wood 
/ that comes from them. In the depths of 
- the fon^ grow nol^ trees ..called teak trees^ 

; ; Th<^ gie^ ax^ statdy, durh^ tiie 


hot, wet summers, and drop th^'j^ves 
during the 4^ season that It^Qows.;^ When.;{^ 
a teak, tree is fully grotm the wbodciitten 
take off a ring of bark froth around the bam .-'I 
of the trunk and so loll the tree. Then ^yj^C 
leave it standing for two years before cuttihg'! 
it down. Consequently the wood is v«ry ,^;, 
hard, and will not split or warp, uhen in.v 
the hands of the carpenter. 

You can see an elephant in the picture 
piling up the Ic^ of teak after they have",^ 
been sawn and planed. The logs are worth 
a great deal of money, and are shipped to 
many lands. They are used for building 
houses, for furniture, for ships, railway 
sleepers, shop fironts, garden seats, and. 
wherever wood is wanted to stand hard 
wear or bad weather. When a great many., 
teak trees have been cut down from the 
forests, fresh shoots are planted, so that 
the supply of wood shall not fail. The 
people living in the hot lands with summer 
rain are very clever in carving the wood 
from their forests. They are always using 
their supple brown fingers to make beautiful 
work in gold and silver, in pottery, in 
embroidering silk and mtislin, and in carving 
stone and wood, so that their splendid 
temples are the wonder of the world. Would 
you not love to pay them a visit ? 

Some time ago, a queer little story came 
from an Englishman who had been bom 
in India, and had lived there many years. 
When he went over to England for a visit, 
he stayed at his brother’s house, where he 
met a small niece and nephew. The children 
begged him to tell them a story about the 
land of suimner rain. “All right, I will,’'V 
said he. “ An Englishman and his wife 
once lived in a house near one of the Indian, 
forests. Tlie Englishman was overseer of a 
body of woodcutters engaged in felling, teak 
trees. He and his wife ha? a Ixiby soti, -; 
who was about six monihs old at the time' 
of my story. During the dry season the' 
nights were so hot that they so^tim^; 
slept on the verandah of the house.^ Che; 
day, when it was abMit .four .o*4(^ hr 
morning, the ‘lady ■ 
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glance tlnou^ the dim light at the baby 
sleeping in his cot beside her. To her horror 
she saw that cot teas empty I Screaming 
widr fear, idle woke her husband and servants, 
and all dressed hurriedly. On the verandah 
steps they found large marks of paws. A 
t^ier had come in the night and had carried 
away the baby. The EngUshman seized his 
gun. and the wholepparty went out into 
^e forest, though the poor mother had 
little hope of seeing her child again. The 
party followed whatever tracks seemed 
likely to be the tiger’s, and wandered sadly 
on and on, peeping and peering in every 
direction. 

" AH at once one of the servant boys said 
' Hush ! ’ They stopped, and looked in the 
direction in whidi he was pointing, keeping 
as still as mice. Hidden away in a clump 
of bushes was a comfortable den of dried 
grass and leaves, and stretched lazily on 
these was the tiger, blinking his eyes and 
licking his paw like a great sleepy cat. 
Beside him lay his mate, a tigress, playing 
with two or three cubs, which rolled and 
gambolled over her. Lying between the 
tiger and tigress was the little white baby, 
seemingly unharmed, and kicking its feet 
in the air > 

" Very, very quietly the Englishman 
lowered his gun and took careful aim. His 
shot sliattered the tiger’s head. Terrified 
at the noise, the tigress leapt up and ran 
away, followed by her cubs. The happy 
mother and father rushed to their baby, 
and with thankful hearts lifted him up out 
of danger. He had not a single scratch upon 
him, and did not seem fri^tened in the 
least. Full of joy, the little party returned 
home." 

" Did the baby live to grow up and 
become a man ? ’’ asked the children, 
breathlessly. 

“ Oh yes, he is living now," said their 
unde, " and you have seen him." 

" Seal him ? "Why, where is he ? ” they 
cried. 

" He is talking to you now," replied their 
unde, Ikughing. " I was tiuU very baby / " 


iBAUBDio Himns 

1. Mo m ooa. — ^This is the name of a rain* 
bearing wind which blows over the Indian 
Ocean from May to September. It produces 
great storms in the Bay of Bengal, and 
sailors who trade with India have to vary 
the route they follow in accordance with 
the monsoon. 'The causes of the wind are 
explained in the " Introduction." 

S. Bice. — ^Fifty or more varieties of rice 
are known. The flowers grow in a pointed 
plume. Each grain of rice stands on a 
separate stalk. The grains contain starch, 
but no gluten, so that rice flour cannot be 
used for bread making. Rice can bo boiled 
or baked whole, broken or ground In 
Japan, rice is made into an alcoholic drink 
called saki. In Burma, the husk, which 
forms one-fifth of the weight of the paddy 
crop, is used as fuel in furnaces. 

8. Tea. — ^The name “ tea ’’ is given to 
the drink infused from tea leaves, and to 
similar decoctions, such as beef tea, cowslip 
tea and sage tea. In the " Children’s Story ” 
the making of black tea has been described. 
There is also green tea, which is tmfermented, 
and more stimulating than black In 
moderation, tea soothes the nerves. Exces- 
sive tea drinking, especially if the tea be 
kept long standing, produces nervous com- 
plaints, insomnia and indigestion. The 
teacher may here take the opportunity to 
impress on the children the correct method 
of making tea, since instruction in the 
preservation of health is never out of place. 

z. The water should be freshly boiled. 

2. Heat the teapot. 

3. Allow one teaspoonful for each person. 

4. Pour on the boiling water, allowing 

about half a pint for a teaspoonful. 

5. Let the tea stand not more than three 

to five minutes. 

The Chinese were the first people who used 
tea as a drink. 
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now existing.. There sure two kind^ Indism 
and African. The Indian dephwt has 
smaller esos and tusks than the other. The 
diet of the el^hant is exchiavely vegetarian. 
Indian elephants rest heavy w^hts on 
their tu^ or hold them in their tee&, using 
their trunks to keep them steady. The 
trunk is a delicate sense organ for smell 
and toudi, and the sumnal takes great care 
of it. An elephant can uproot a tree by 
pressing its head on the tree trunk. 

6. BoMaloes> ostenf cows.— Bufib.loes can 
be distinguished from oxen by their horns, 
which are iQattened at the base suid trisingular 
in section. Wild buffaloes of the jungle do 
great damage to crops. Domestic buffaloes 
pull the ploughs in the rice fields, sis described 
in the " Childrefi*S Story." 


6. MBnuHqr made .— ^ ^ ^th 
summer rsdn men ate fatmets. (6) They 
grow fields of rice, (e) Rioe likes to stand 
in cool water beneath a burning sky. 
(d) Tea plants grow on sunny hUlsidea. 
(a) Tea is made only from the tender shoots 
of the tea plant. (/} Teak is a very hard 
wood, (g) Elejdiants, oxen and buffaloes 
work hard sdl day long. 

7. Exercises. — (a) What name are the 
rice fields called? (6) How must the rice 
be planted ? (c) How is water prevented from 
running out of the fields ? (d) Of what use is 
rice ? («) Why should the tea plants be set on 
hillsides? (/) Who are the chief pickers on a. 
tea plantation? (g) What is done to the tea , 
leaves after picking ? (A) What are the names ; 
of the lands that grow tea ? (t) What tree 
grows in the forests that have summer rain ?‘ 
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Tea Vukvr 

Indian Woman Pownoino Rich 
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A Cocoa Orchard in West Africa 

(Cla^s Picture No in tht portfolio) 

T he Class Picture shows a paity of and round it arc sitting women dressed m 
dark-skinned people who live in the coloured cotton dresses and weanng knotted 
hot wet forest lands of Africa, They head-dresses. A man is breaking open the 
are working on a cocoa plantation. Look pods with a long knife called a cutlass, and 
closely at the trees and you will see that the women are scoopmg out the cocoa seeds 
they are quite different from coconut palms, or beans. The huge leaves on which the 
Also, the fruits are pods, not nuts, and they women are sitting liave come from banana 
grow from the trunks and branches. A large plants. An important thing to notice is that 
heap of pods has been cut from the trees there are no animals to eftrry the heavy lends. 
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DlTBODVOTIOir 

AU lowland areas in a belt stretching about 
10* on each side of the equator have a high 
temperature throughout the year, and a 
heavy rainfall which is fairly evenly dis- 
tributed during the year. The belt includes 
the regions of the Amazon in South America, 
the Congo and the^ Guinea coastlands in 
Africa, and the island region lying between 
Asia and Australia. Rather a small part 
of the British Empire is included in this 
region of high temperature and heavy 
rainfall, but we have British Guiana, the 
Gold Coast and Ashanti, Nigeria, Uganda, 
Ken3ra Colony, Malaya, British North 
Borneo and British New Guinea, either 
wholly or partly in it. 

The absence of a cool season and the 
abundant supply of rain throughout the 
year cause vegetation to grow profusely, 
and vast forests occur. These forests 
are a decided contrast to those of cool 
lands. Near the equator the trees are mainly 
giants, and grow very close together. 
The branches intertwine overhead, forming 
a roof through which the rays of the sun 
can scarcely penetrate. Creepers, often a 
foot or more in width, twine themselves about 
the trunks and join tree to tree. In the 
gloom the undergrowth is scanty, but 
where daylight breaks through, the forest 
floor becomes a vast jungle, the home of 
myriads of insects and reptiles, deadly foes 
to man. The only pathways through these 
forests are the water routes formed by the 
rivers, and these routes are full of diffi- 
culties and dangers to navigation. Under 
such conditions the tropical forests are 
almost uninhabited regions of the world. 

The trees of the tropical forests offer many 
valuable products. Some are prized for the 
value of their timber. Mahogany, rosewood 
and ebony ate well known cabinet woods, 
and are used in the manufacture of high- 
dass furniture. Lignum-vitae is noted for 
its hardness, and civilised man has found 
many uses for it. Other trees are valued for 
thdr saps. The rubber tree has become of 


very great importance during recent years. 
From some of the trees important medicines, 
such as quinine, cocaine, castor-oil and 
ipecacuanha are obtained, while from others 
dyeing material is extracted. 

The unhealthy character of the tropical 
forest is a severe handicap to man in liis 
efforts to extract the wealth. Lumbering 
is an arduous occupation owing to the 
difficulty of transporting the huge logs. 

At first, the produce of these forests was 
obtained only by forced labour, but better 
conditions have gradually been established. 
Man is overcoming the terrible diseases of 
the tropics, and the work is now less deadly. 
The most wonderful cliange, however, is 
that some of the products are being culti- 
vated, and man is becoming less dependent 
upon the vii^in forest. 



Cocoa Pods and Beans 


In the Gold Coast Colony the forest trees 
have been felled, and their stumps burned. 
Plantations of cocoa trees are being grown 
in tlie clearings thus made. The damp, hot 
climate suits the trees admirably. They are 
raised from seed, and the seedlings trans- 
planted three months after sowing, when 
they are set out about fifteen feet apart. 
The yoimg plants must be protected from 
wind and from the rays of the sun. Whoi 
in bearing, each cocoa plant yields from one 
to ten pounds of dry beans annually. The 
cocoa industry of the Gold Coast is now a 
large and flourishing concern. 

In the comparatively small region of 
Malaya and the islands of the area between 
Asia and Australasia the natural jungle has, 
to a large extent, been wiped out and plan- 
tation work now prevails. The climate still, 
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naturally, remains hot and wet throughout 
the year, but the opening up of the islands 
to the sea breezes, and the draining of 
swamps, has made them more healthy areas. 

Plantation work for the cultivation of 
rubber trees has made remarkable progress. 
In Mala3ra the birth of the plantation rubber 
industry is one of the most striking romances 
of agricultural enterprise. In the year 1876 
a supply of seeds was obtained from the area 
of the Amazon forest and about twenty 
plants were established. In 1900 world trade 
in Eastern rubber amounted to only four 
tons, but now the annual yield m Malaya is 
nearly 500,000 tons. Plantations have also 
been established in the hot lands of Ceylon, 
India, North Borneo and Sarawak, and these 
regions, together with the Dutch East Indies, 
now produce about 95 per cent of the world's 
supply of rubber. Mdaya produces about 
half the world's supply. 

Rubber will grow in any district in 
Malaya. It requires an equable tropical 
temperature and a well distributed and high 
rainfall. Most of the areas at present under 
rubber were previously dense jungle which 
was cleared by felling trees and burning. 


From the time of planting until the trees 
come into bearing ^ere is little cultivation 
except eradicating weeds, draining the land 
where necessary, and preventing epidemic 
attacks of disease. 

Rubber comes into bearing in from fiye 
to six years after planting. By that time 
tapping commences and the trees have a 
girth of about three feet at the base. The 
latex, which is somewhat like milk in 
appearance and consistency, is taken direct 
to the factory when collected from the 
trees. There, after being placed in tanks 
or pans, it is coagulated by the addition 
of a small quantity of acetic acid. The 
thick material is put through rollers, washed, 
and either smoke-dried or rolled into thin 
long strips (crepe) and air-dried. 

The British possession of Sarawak has a 
large production of plantation rubber, and 
also exports a considerable amount of 
gutta-percha from the virgin jungle of 
the region. The collection of the rubber 
from the jungle is an occupation well suited 
to the Dyak inhabitants. It requires little 
capital, and the collectors may travel long 
distances and be away for months at a 
time. The journey is 
made by boat to the 
region where the trees 
have been located. 
The tapping is done by 
a gouge tapping knife ; 
the bark is cut bn the 
herring-bone system, 
and the latex is col« 
lected in bamboo cups. 
It is then conveyed to 
the coagulating sheds, 
usually built at a con- 
venient position on the 
river l^k, where the 
workeis live and sleep. 
Having accumulated a 
sufficient stock the 
collectors take it to 
the nearest bazaar 
for sale to the 
merchants. 
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Of all the jungle plants the rattan and 
bamboo are the most valuable to the people. 
The houses are constructed with bamboos, 
and the baskets made with bamboo by the 
Dyaks are the best in the world. Rattan 
furniture is made and is found iu every 
house, and with rattans the people also 
make beautiful mats. The finer sorts of 
rattans take the placf of ropes and string. 

British North Borneo now has a very 
large export of 
rubber. Less 
than twenty 
years ago the 
production was 
small and it was 
entirely from 
jungle trees and 
vines. Plants 
raised at Kew 
from Brazilian 
seeds were in- 
troduced in 
1882, and since 
then the plan- 
tation industry 
has expanded 
rapidly. North 
Borneo has now 
definitely taken 
its place as one 
of the few trop- 
ical countnci 
where planta- 
tion rubber is a 
great success. 

Gutta-percha, 
rattans and 
bamboos are 
also obtained from North Borneo. 

The fauna of Borneo is prolific. Elephant! 
are found ih the south-east part of thf 
territory, and the small type of rhinoceros 
lives in the dense jungle of the interior. 
Wild pigs are exceedingly common, and 
unless guarded against do considerable 
damage to plantations and crops. They 
attain an unusually large size, and are much 
hunted with spear and dog by the people. 


The immense ape called the orang-utan '* 
is found in the forest, and the tiger-like 
clouded leopard, famed for its beautiful 
coat, preys upon the gorgeous wild peacocks. 
There are numerous small animak in the 
forest. Monkeys are seen everywhere, and two 
species of the lemur are found. Armadillos, 
porcupines, otters, stoats, fl3dng-foxes and 
bats arc numerous. The crocodile is the 
most dangerous of the reptiles, and is found 

in nearly all 
the rivers. It 
attains an enor- 
mous size. The 
people have 
an ingenious 
method of 
catching croco- 
diles. They use 
a baited stick 
which twists in 
the" throat. 
Snakes are 
abundant, some 
harmless and 
some poisonous. 
Large pythons 
are found in the 
forest and some 
are said to 
reach a length 
of thirty feet. 
Borneo is the 
home of glor- 
ious songsters 
as well as of 
birds of bril- 
liant plumage. 
Little has 
been said of the two great areas of tropical 
forest that almost fill the Amazon and 
Congo basins, but reference might be made 
to a curious race of people found in 
the forest of Africa. The Pygmies of tha. 
area are dwarfs who arc mainly a hunting 
people. The men use blow-pipes and 
poisoned arrows as weapons, or catch wart- 
hogs and other animals in pitfall traps, while 
the women supplement the food supplies 
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Old Method of Transporting Cocoa 


by cultivating a little manioc and gathering 
mid fruits, insects and honey. Villages of 
oval huts made of grasses and leaves are 
to be met with in clearings, where the little 
people like to stay aloof from strangers. 

CHlLDBlir’S 8T0BT 

Cocoa and Chocolate 

The hot wet forest lands of our Empire 
all lie very close to the equator, and therefore 
they have summer time all the year round. 
Rain falls, too, all the year round. It rains 
heavily for a while almost every day, and 
most things always seem to be either 
dripping or damp. Trees love the rain 
and Sim, and so vast forests spring up. 


full of giant trees and ferns and creeping 
plants, which crowd upon each other, and 
struggle for a share of the sunlight. Searching 
on the edges of these forests, men have 
discovered trees of great value to them. 
Some of the wood from the trees is dark 
red in colour, or black, and can be made up 
into expensive furniture. Other trees con> 
tain medicine in their trunks or leaves. 
There are still others which supply us with i 
useful materials, for our eveiy^y life, and 
one very important tree gives 'US food and' 
drink I How strange, you will say 1 t)o we . 
really get food and drink from’a tree in the.- 
hot wet forests? Yes, indeed we do, and 
here is' its Story. ,, 

This wonderful tree is called idre dicab' 
tree, and from it we obtfdn chocolade' anf^ 
cocoa. Because cocoa ifomra frarn 
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{Courtisy Cadbury Brotken, Lid, 


sometimes called the cocoa tree, and you 
must be careful not to confuse it with the 
coconut palm. There is an “ a ” in the 
spelling of " cocoa ”, but not in " coconut." 
The cocoa tree is not a palm, and it bean 
pods, not nuts. Look at the trees in the 
picture. The leaves are oblong, smooth and 
pointed. They are bright green in colour, 
and sometimes grow eighteen inches long. 
Tmy pink and yellow flowers spring in 
clusters from the trunk and main branches 
of each tree, and these give place to fruits 
hke small cucumbers. They look very 
curious hanging away from the leaves, 
instead of amongst them, as apples and pears 
do. In three' or four months, the little fruits 
swell into large pods, and their green coloui 
dianges to red or yellow. The rain makes 
them grow, and the sun ripens them. They 
cannot stand mudi wind, and drop oS in 
large numbers, or shrivel up, when a gak 
arises. Th^ often grow a foot long. 

At length they are ready to be picked 
. Those fn^ts within reach are either pickec 


by hand or cut through their stalks with 
cutlasses. A cutlass is a very large knife 
with a broad blade which is curved at 
the point. (See blackboard illustration.] 
The pods growing out of reach are cut oil 
by men using a long bamboo cane with a 
knife fastened to the top. They work very 
carefully, so as not to injure any clusters 
of flowers growing by the pods, as these will 
produce the next crop of fruit. Women 
and children gather up the pods as they 
fall, and heap them at the foot of the trees. 
Presently, they pile the pods in basJeets. 
and carry them ofi on their heads to an open 
space between the trees. The women wali 
very gracefully, and their blue and brown 
clones floating out among the green leaves 
and golden fruit make a picture full of bright 
colour. 

When a huge pile is heaped up, the worken 
gather round to break open the pods. Mer 
slash them open with cutlasses, suid scooi 
out the insides with the carved points 
Then they throw the tough rinds on on< 
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side, and the contents of the pods in a heap 
in front of them. The insides of the pods 
are sticky masses of white pulp, in which 
are arranged about forty ^ans in rows. 
The beans are either a pale yellow or delicate 
purple colour, but at this stage they all 
look white, because they are wrapped in 
pulpy white jackets. Women take up the 
sticky noasses in their hands, and break 
them into separate beans. They heap these 
upon plantain leaves. When the work is 
finished, they place more plantain leaves 
over each pile, and the beans are then left 
to sweat or ferment. 

During the sweating, wliich takes about 
six days, the pulp round the beans becomes 
liquid and runs away, and the colour of the 
beans deepens to a medium brown, or in 
some cases to a dark chocolate hue. The 
beans have to be turned over every day 
while they are sweating, or they will not 
ferment properly. The next work is to dry 
the beans. They are either spread out in 
the sun to dry, or taken to hothouses 
where they are fanned with hot air from 
machines. Now they are ready for market. 
They are packed in bags, and sold, to be 
shipped to many different countries. 

Not many beans are gathered from wild 
trees, for the coloured people of the hot wet 
forest lands have learnt to grow them in 
plantations. They root out and bum 
patches of forest trees and plant httle cocoa 
trees in regular rows. These cultivated 
trees are reared from seeds and planted 
out when about a foot high. They have to 
be shaded from the hot sun when they are 
young, so banana trees or plantains are set 
by them, and cut down afterwards when 
the cocoa trees are tall and strong. Dry 
winds and hot sun kill young cocoa trees. 
The plantations are kept carefully weeded 
and free from deadly insects, and from the 
trees thus grown very fine beans are obtained. 
Merchants prefer the beans from plantations 
to those from the wild forest. Great firms 
which make large supplies of chocolate and 
cocoa alwa}^ buy their beans straight from 
the plantations. 


When the bags of cocoa beans arrive 
from over the sea, their contents have still 
to be made into chocolate or cocoa. They 
are placed in a wonderful machine whidi 
cleans them and sorts them into sizes. 
After that, they are roasted for an hour. 
Lastly, the beans are put through a machine 
which splits off their shells and crudes 
them into small pieces called nibs. The nibs 
are carried away for grinding. They are 
showered into a mill which turns them to 
powder, but when they leave the mill they 
run out as a streaming liquid. The grinding 
of the millstones warms the nibs and melts 
the fat m them. This fat is called cocoa 
butter. The thick liquid flows into cloths 
through which the cocoa butter filters and 
a brown powder is left behind. At last we 
have our cocoa I We mix it with hot milk 
or water and sweeten it with sugar, and so 
obtain a delicious, nourishing drink. 

The cocoa butter is used for soap, face 
cream and for making into scent. Some of 
it is run into moulds and used in the making 
of chocolate. Wlicn used for chocolate, the 
cocoa butter is not filtered away from the 
powder. They are left together, making a 
rich liquid which has still more cocoa butter 
added to it, also sugar, and some kind of 
flavouring, and then is run into moulds of 
many shapes, where it cools and hardens 
into chocolate. Thus we get both food and 
drink from the cacao tree ; and what dcUdous 
food and drink 1 Remember this story, and 
tell it to your mother when you offer her a 
piece of your next Easter egg. 

Rubber Plantations 

It is wonderful to think that trees growing 
in our Empire give us food* and drink. 
What would you say of a tree, that i^ovides 
us with clothing? In those mighty wet 
forests near the equator such a tree does 
actually grow. In the rain and sim it springs 
up healthy and strong, and without it we 
could have no mackintodies to i^tect us 
from rain. It is the rubber tree. In some 
lands it grows wild, but in our Eiujure it 
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is cultivated in Uuge plantations. Great 
parts of the hot, wet forests have been 
cleared cutting down and burning the 
trees, and digging out every root. In these 
clearings, either seeds or young plants of 
the rubber tree are set at regular distances, 
so that each can receive enough air and 
sunlight. In about five years after planting, 
the trees begin to psoduce rubber. 

As it comes from the tree, rubber is a 
miller juice. To obtain this juice, the tree 
has to be " tapped," or cut with a knife 
through the bark. At one time, the men 
who collected the juice made a great many 
V-shaped cuts all over the trunk, thinking 
that more cuts would give them more juice. 
It has been found, however, that the same 
quantity of juice can be taken from one 
long cut as from many small ones, and the 
one cut in the bark heals up much more 
quickly afterwards. So nowadays the rubber 
trees are tapped by cutting one long channel 
all down the tree to the ground, with four 
or five short branches running out of it. 
A cup is placed under the cut in the tree. 

The tapping is done early in the morning, 
and in the evening tlie juice in the cups is 
poured into pails, and carried off to the 
factory. All the buckets of juice are emptied 
into a tank, and a little acid added which 
makes the juice harden. Soon the rubber 
looks like a great white cheese. It is cut 
into lumps, washed, and put through mills, 
which roll it into sheets. Finally tlie sheets 
of rubber are hung up in sheds to dry. 
Sometimes they are smoked, to dry them 
more thoroughly. When perfectly dry, the 
sheets of rubber are packed in chests which 
hold about a hundred pounds eadi, and 
these chests are carried down to ships 
and taken all over the world. What a 
number of useful purposes rubber serves 1 
Besides mackintoshes, we have rubber soles 
and heels on our boots, rubber hot water 
bags, rubber balls, gloves, cushions, sponges, 
aprons and hose pipes. Can you think of 
anjdhing else made of rubber ? 

The great success of the cocoa and rubber 
plantations in the hot wet forests is the 


more wonderful wImbi we know in what 
dangerous parts of the world they are. 
The damp and heat breed swarms of insects, 
and give rise to fever germs in the air. 
Crocodiles infest the rivers. Deadly snakes 
lurk among the ferns and grasses. Wild 
pigs, elephants, large apes and monkeys, 
leopards and bats abound. Yet in spite 
of perils, man carries on his work there, 
and makes use of all the good gifts of Nature 
he can find, for his own well-being, and for 
the good of the whole world. 

Now look at the globe and find out 
where the cocoa and rubber trees grow. 
Run your finger along the west coast of 
Central Africa, called the Gold Coast. That 
is an easy name to remember. Now move 
your finger along eastwards over the sea 
to Australia, and look at the islands to the 
north of Australia. Notice that the equator 
runs through them. Try to find Malaya, 
Borneo and New Guinea. Parts of these 
lands are in the British Empire, and they 
are the hot wet forest regions. 

TEACHDia HINTS 

1. Forest trees.— In the hot wet forest 
regions, the lengths of days and nights are 
fairly equal all the year, and summer and 
winter temperatures much alike. The rain 
also is distributed equally throughout the 
year. Consequently the vegetation is enor- 
mous. Mahogany is a beautiful hard red 
wood. Rosewood when cut yields a perfume 
hke roses. Lignwm-vitae is of a blackish 
green colour, and is used for rollers, ships' 
blocks and woods for the game of bowls. 
Ebony is very hard and black. Gutta-percha 
sap is obtained from the tree when it is 
felled. It is a greyish, homy substance 
when hardened, and is used for electric 
cables. Rattans are spiny, climbing canes, 
used in the making of mats and baskets. 
IronvBOod is a hard, heavy brown wood. 
Camphor-wood is brownish red, and scented 
like camphor. Camphor crystals and cam- 
phor oil are obtained from it. Cinchona 
trees }deld quinine from their bark. Quinine 
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the methcme used in ibe trestmpnt of custom of bead 
fevers. There are also many varieties of was founded on the same jmndtde as that 


ptJm trees, among them the date, oil, sago, 
' coconut, ivory-nut and betel-nut. They usually 
have straight slender stems, bearing at the 
top a mass of feather-shaped leaves. Palm 
: oil is obtained from the fruit of the oil 
palm, and sago from the pith of the ss^o 
palm. 

2. Foieat cteatoies. — ^For information on 
the orang-utan, the armadillo and other 
forest animals see the section on " General 
Knowledge ” in Volume VI. 

8. Plantaiiui and banana trees.— These are 
really herbs, not trees. They grow to a 
height of twenty feet, but the true stem is 
very short, and what appears to be a trunk 
is formed of the bases of the enormous 
leaves. Each leaf is from eight to ten feet 
long and one foot wide, with an oblong blade. 
Thus the leaves are a shade for the cocoa 
trees planted by them. The banana is 
thought to have been cultivated from the 
plantain. It 3 delds one huge cluster of 
luscious and sustaining fruit on each tree, 
weighing almost half a hundredweight. 

4. Add. — k little acetic acid is added to 
the rubber juice to hasten solidification. 
This acid is obtained from wood, and is also 
found in vinegar. When strong, it will 
blister the skin, and it is useful for removing 
warts and corns. 

5. Chocolate and coooa Anns.— Children 
should be encouraged to find out the names 
of the great firms in their country, and where 
the factories are built. For handwork, 
artistic designs on bowls and pots can be 
made from coloured chocolate-papers stuck 
to the sides. 

6. Djraks.— These are some of the forest 
people of Borneo. They are great collectors 
of jungle produce, away from their villages 
months at a time, seeking the many products 
with which the jungle aboimds. The Dyak 


of scalp bunting among tbe North Atperidari 
Indians. A young maif foinui it ' difficulty 
to obtain a wife until he Wl at lekst dm 
head to present. 

A Dyak village is a communal establish*, 
ment. It does not consist of separate huts, 
but huge halls on platforms, upon nhich - 
the dwelling rooms abut. Wood is the ' 
material used for the buildings which ard'^. 
supported on poles sometimes over twenty 
feet above the ground. Dogs, birds, and - 
monke}^ mingle with the people on the 
platform and in the communal hall. 

The Dyaks are skilled in the use of 
poison darts which they eject from a blow- 
pipe. The Borneo blowpipes are very skil- 
fully made and used. They are seven or 
eight feet long, and the users show skill 
and accurate shooting up to a range of fifty 
to sixty yards. 

7. Memory work.— («) In the hot wet 
forests rain falls all the year round, (b) Young 
cocoa plants are protected from the sun by 
banana trees, (c) Cocoa pods grow out of 
the tree tnmks. (d) Inside a pod are forty 
beans, (e) Cocoa and chocolate come from 
the cacao tree. (/) The rubber juice is 
collected in cups, (g) Hot wet forests are 
dangerous. 

8. Exercises. — (a) Of what different uses 
are the trees in the hot wet forests ? (b) How 
is the cacao tree different from the coconut 
palm ? . (c) What are the colours of cocoa 
pods ? (d) Why must the pods be cut from 
the trees with care ? (e) What is a cutlass ? 
(/) What is done to the cocoa beans before , 
they are shipped to other lands ? (g) What 
do we call the fat in the jcocoa bean ? 
(A) What uses are made of the fat ? ‘.(i) How 
does rubber come from the tree ? (A What 
creatures live in the hot wet forests ? 
(A) Where on the globe would you look for 
the hot wet forest lands?' {^' What is 
done to the juice taken frpm ihe fiihbier -y 
tree ? 
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A SvDAK CoTTOK Field 
(Q us nctare No, 94 In the portfidio) 


HE Class Kctures (Nos. 94 and 70 
in the portfolio) show a Sudan cotton 
field and the loading of sugar-canes 
in Jamaica. The snowy-looking cotton field 
is a most attractive sight. Near the front of 
the picture the white patches are seen to be 
balls of fluffy lint or down, which is inside 
the bursting fruit of the cotton plant. The 


dark-skinned Sudanese people put handfuls 
in their bags, and camels carry Iciads from 
the plantation to the collecting station across 
the cwal. This part of the Sudan must be 
hot and dry for camels to be emplQ3^d. That 
is why a canal had to be dug to bring water 
for the cotton plants. The tall date palms 
in the distance sdso grow in dry ^ds. ,.^ „ 
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Loading Sugar Canes in Jamaica 

(Class 1 1 tiiTL N ) 70 in the portfc hr ) 


The animals in the second picture are 
mules and oxen, which are able to withstand 
tropical heat. You can tell by the number 
used which are the stronger. They are bring- 
ing loads of ripe sugar-canes from the 
plantation in the distance. The carts are 
made very lightly and have rubber tyres to 
make pulling easier on the muddy road. 
Notice how the bundles of canes are lifted 
from the carts and placed in a railway truck. 
The machme doing the work is called a crane 
and a man behind the bushes is attending 
to it. Whra the trucks are full they will 
be drawn by an engine to the sugar factory, 
where the sweet jnice will be squeezed out 
of jtjtie canes. The children in the foreground 


enjoy chewing a piece of cane immensely. 
They have just passed a banana plant growing 
by the roadside. 

INTBODUenON 

The hot wet jungle is flanked by a region 
where the rain is received only during the 
hottest months of the year. Not only is 
the rain restricted to a part of the year 
but the quantity received is smaller than 
that of the forest belt. The change from one 
region to the other is gradual, and as one 
passes farther from the equator, so the wet 
period of the year becomes shorter and the 
amount of rain less. By gradual changes 
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the dense jungle gives place to grassland 
and then to the hot dry desert. Tempera- 
tures duiiag the hottest months are higher 
than those at the equator, but there is a 
wider range of temperature throughout the 
year. There is also a gradual lengthening 
of the daylight period during the hottest 
months, with a consequent shortening of 
the day during the cooler period of the year. 

At El Obeid, in the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, there is a mean annual rainfall of 
about 14 in., but of this quantity only about 
half an inch falls in the six coolest montlis. 
Farther north, at Khartoum, the rainfall 
falls to 5 in., and less than half an inch 
falls during the cool season. Haifa, on the 
northern boundary of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, is a little cooler than Khartoum in 
the hottest part of the year, but it is prac- 
tically rainless. 

In the tropical grasslands trees are found 
only near watercourses, where the ground 
is moist enough for tree growth during the 
whole year. For this reason the grasslands 
in Africa are often referred to as " park 
lands.** 

The distribution of the tropical grasslands 
on the globe is simple to realise. They 
bound the Congo •forest in the Sudan and 
Rhodesia. In South America, they are 
called savannahs, and lie on each side of 
the Amazon forest. In Australia they lie 
to the south of the forest which fringes the 
northern shore. 

Tropical grass is better suited for cattle 
than for ^heep, and cattle reared for beef 
are more important than dairy cattle. 
Irrigation is gradually transforming the 
tropical grasslands into areas of great 
production. 

The possibilities of development of the 
park lands can be realised by a glance at 
the activities of the inhabitants of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. This region stretches 
from the southern boundary of Eg5q)t to 
within 4® of the equator, and lies between 
the Red Sea and French Equatorial Africa* 
The Sudan is the land of the Blue and White 
Niles. Both these rivers in the Sudan are 


over 1,000 miles to and fonn the 

river roads for both passengers and mer- 
chandise to the big game countiy end great 
forests of the south. Along their banks 
dwell many types of African peoples. The 
traveller on the river steamers will see 
some of the life of primitive Africa, native 
cities and villages, gaily clad women and 
tom-tom players. 

From December to March the climate of 
the Northern Sudan is delightful. During 
these months the country is at its best and 
the social season at its height. Khartoum, 
the capital, is a city with a winter season. 
Near by stands Omdurman, one of the 
greatest native cities in all Africa. To the 
south of this town, between the Blue and 
White Niles, are the largest cotton fields 
of the Sudan. The success which has 
attended the cultivation of cotton is due to 
the development of the irrigation schemes 
in the country. The Sennar dam, completed 
in July 1925, has a length of one and three 
quarter miles, and it raises the level of the 
water of the river fifty feet to enable it to 
flow into the Gezira Canal. In addition it 
forms a reservoir extending fifty miles up- 
stream and containing 140,000 million 
gallons of water. From the dam the main 
irrigation canal runs for thirty-five miles 
parallel to the Blue Nile, and then divides 
into a system of smaller canals irrigating 
a large area in the plain between the Blue 
and White Niles. In 1927 the irrigated area 
was increased, and a much greater produc- 
tion of cotton was the result. 

Millet, known as dura, is an important 
crop, and is the chief food crop of the country. 
It also provides the natural drink, merissa, 
a native form of beer. The crop is sown in 
July and is harvested in November. It is 
grown mainly as a rain cre^ in the wetter 
parts of the south, but is also grown imdcr 
irrigation. Some is exported for poultzy 
food. 

In the drier parts of the north dates are 
produced in abundance. The bulk of the 
crop is consumed locally but several thousand 
tons are exported annually to Eg3T)t, 
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The grasdanda of the Sa<!lan support 
large numbers of cattle, goats and camels. 
The Dinkas, a hardy race forming the 
largest proportion of the Bahr-el-Gazal 
population, possess immense herds of cattle, 
and neglect agriculture. In the southern 
parts of the Sudan there are very large 
numbers of cattle. There is, however, no 
trade in cattle from the richer southern 
area. The people can support themselves 
on the products of their own region, and 
are content with the maintenance of then 
own herds. The cattle trade of the northern 
area is remarkable. Animals are marched 
hundreds of miles to the railway at El 
Obeid, and are carried over 1,000 miles by 
rail to the Nile steamers at 
Haifa, or nearly as far to Pori 
Sudan on the Red Sea route. 

The meat supply of Egypt is 
largely obtained from the Sudan, 
and camels are obtained as well 
as cattle. The eastern Sudar 
sends about 8,000 camels pei 
annum to Egypt for slaughtei 
for meat. They are marchec 
down by desert routes and takt 
a month or more on the journey 

The southern part of tht 
Sudan is the " big game * 
country. In few countnes car 
game hunters pursue their spon 
under more favourable con 
ditions. Elephants, gazelles 
lions, leopards, buffaloes anc 
hippos are numerous. The Sudar 
remains one of the chief source: 
of supply of ivory. 

As in all tropical countries 
much is to be feared from th< 
effects of insect bites. Practic 
ally all kinds of flydng am 
crawling pests are found in thi 
Sudan, especially ants, centi 
pedes, scorpions, mosquitoes 
sand flies and locusts. locust 
are particularly dreaded, sine 
they do such tremendous damag 
to vegetation. Real invasion 


by locusts occur at intervals. Every effort 
is made by the use of poisoned bran and 
smoke fires to cope with the swarms, but 
they appear in such alarming numbers that 
considerable damage carmot be prevented. 
Near the Red Sea the camel fly is responsible 
for a high death-rate among camels. In the 
swampy districts of the south sleeping sickness 
is a terrible scourge, and the tsetse fly does 
great damage to domestic animals making 
human porterage essential. The tsetse fly is a 
two-winged, brown and 3rellow fly, which with 
its wings closed has much the appearance of 
a common house fly. One species, of which 
there are about fifteen, by transmitting germs 
from animals to men causes sleeping sickness. 



Huntbr's Camp in thb " Bio Gamb " Coontrs 
Avrica 
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Cotton 

We have now come to the hot grasslands 
of our Empire. In these lands a season of 
summer rain is followed by a long spell of 
hot diy weather. The lands lie farther away 
from the equator than the hot wet forests, 
where, you remember, it rains all the year 
round. In the hot grasslands, rich grass 
grows in the season of summer rain, but 
when the dry weather comes the grass 
gradually becomes poor. As the ground grows 
drier and drier, the grass becomes short and 
scanty. The rivers are not so full of water, 
and sometimes they begin to dry up. Trees 
will grow only by the deeper watercourses, 
which can keep their roots moist all the 
year. Where the grass remains good most 
of the year, great herds of cattle are kept 
to feed on it. 

Where the grasslands adjoin the hot wet 
forests, hundreds of wild animals make theur 
homes. Elephants, gazelles, hons, leopards 
and buffaloes live there. These creatures 
are called “ big game.” Sportsmen come 
from all parts of the world to shoot tlie big 
game, and they try to obtain lion and 
leopard skins and buffalo horns to take 
home with them on their retrnn. In the hot 
grasslands there are thousands of insects, 
which are great pests. Flies worry the 
cattle, and one kind, called the tsetse fly, 
makes the animals sicken and die. Locusts 
swoop down on the crops, and eat them ail 
up. Ants, mosquitoes, scorpions and centi- 
pedes are found everywhere. 

Some parts of the hot grasslands have 
been ploughed and planted with crops, and 
one plant that grows very well indeed is 
cotton. The cotton plant is rather like a 
hollyhock, which is its cousin. It needs 
plenty of rain when growing, and weeks of 
hot sunshine without any rain after it has 
come into flower. The seed is sown in 
spring, and after six months' growth the 
flowers appear. The plant is a bu^y shrub 
with large leaves, and bears flowers which 


are either red, goldea^ydlow or cxeaa^ in 
colour, according to their kind. In time 
these flowers give place to green fruits, 
culled bolls. The bolls split, and inside them 
are small brown seeds covered with long, 
white hairs. In the best bolls, the hairs are 
often two and a half inches long. These hairs 
are raw cotton, which at this stage is called 

There are miles of hot grasslands in a 
part of Africa which belongs to the Empire 
and is called the Sudan. The cotton field 
in the picture is in the Sudan. The plants 
liave grown and the fruits ripened, and you 
can see the cotton pickers now at work 
gathering the lint. They are black people, 
who laugh and chatter and sing as they 
work. When their bags are filled, they are 
taken by camels to a collecting station from 
where the cotton goes by lorry to the factory. 
All around on trees and fences the cotton 
fluft is hanging, just as straws are seen 
hanging on English hedges at harvest time. 

In the factories, the seeds are separated 
from the lint by a method called gtnmng, 
and the machine doing the work is called 
a cotton gin. The seeds are then stored ready 
to be sown again next year. The cotton is 
made up into bundles called bales. The 
bales are put under presses, squeezed as 
small as possible, and then loaded on trains 
to be sent down to the coast where steamers 
are waiting to carry them to many lands. 

England buj^ a great deal of raw cotton, 
and English factories make the best cotton 
cloth in the world. The cotton factories 
have been built near a famous English port 
called Liverpool. Ships sail into Liverpool 
harbom: and unload their bales of raw 
cotton. The bales are taken to cotton mills. 
Here they are unpacked.'* The dirt is combed 
out of the raw cotton by a carding machine, 
and each tiny hair is disentangled. The 
hairs are next twisted together or spm, to 
make strong threads. Then the threads are 
woven backwards and forwards on looms 
to make doth. Cotton doth is afterwards 
dyed many beautiful colours, or printed in 
pretty patterns, and used to dothe milliofrs 
and millions of the world’s peoples. 
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Congested Houses in a Lancashire Mill Town 


lAerofilms, I td 


Sugar 

Another important crop grown in some of 
the hot grasslands is sugar. The sugar we 
use at home is of two different kinds, cane 
sugar and beet sugar. Cane sugar is made 
from the sugar-cane, a tall grass which is 
found in hot grasslands. Beet sugar is made 
from the sugar beet, which looks something 
like a parsnip, and grows in cool countries. 
A notable island with hot grasslands for grow- 
ing sugar is called Jamaica. The sugar-cane 
is rather like an enormous grass which may 
grov^ twenty feet tall and end with a feathery 
tuft of flowers at the top. The plants must 
have water while growing, so the ground is 
ploughed at the end of the hot dry season. 
Cuttings from the tops of ripe canes grow 
into the best plants and these are therefore 
laid in furrows and lightly buried. The buds 
in the joints soon spring up, and young 
plants begin to grow. Hard work is needed 


now in the sugar fields. Weeds must be pulled 
up; signs of blight, or disease, attended to; 
the ground must be watered if the rainfall 
IS slight, and drained if it is too heavy; 
and manure must be added to enrich the 
soil. When the canes arc well-grown, they 
are hidden amongst their own leaves, which 
block up the rows and make it impossible 
to move about in the fields. This tangle 
of leaves is called trash. The trash has to 
be removed. It is difficult to clear away 
by hand, because the leaf blades are so 
sharp. So the workers set fire to it. You 
would think that the whole crop must be 
burnt up, so high and fierce are the flames, 
but they destroy only the trash, and the 
canes are left standing unharmed. 

After trash clearing comes the harvest. 
The canes are reaped with cutlasses. Each 
cane is cut off close to the ground, and then 
beheaded. The long, bare pieces of cane are 
taken to a mill to be crushed; the top 
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joints are kept for planting; the feathery 
heads are given to cattle for food. Look at 
the picture and you will see truck loads of 
sugar-canes about to be taken to the factory. 
The canes are yellow and green, or purple 
in colour, and some have stripes of all three 
colours in them. At the factory they are 
crushed between heavy rollers, and a 
greenish-yellow liquid flows out, sweet to 
taste and pleasant to smell. This liquid 
is cane juice, and will later be made into 
sugar. It is strained clean of all dust, and 
then put through treatment to make it dear 
and pure. The clear juice is next boiled into 
a thick S3airp, and passed through a machme 
which separates the grains of dry sugar 
from the sticky S5niip. The dry, or raw 
sugar comes out of one side of the machine, 
and the golden S3rrup or treade flows from 
the other side. The Jamaicams call the 
treade molasses. It is very rich and sweet. 
Do you like treade pudding ? 

The raw sugar is still rather sticky, and 
brown in colour. It has yet to be made up 
into all the different kinds of sugar that we 
use. One brown kind is called Demerara, 
because it was first made at Demerara, a 
county of British Guiana in South America. 
We also have granulated, lump, castor and 
icing sugar, all of which are white. When the 
sugar comes over the sea it is all raw sugar, 
and the lands that buy it have factories in 
which the raw sugar is changed or refined into 
white sugar. ITie largest sugar-refining 
factory in Ei^land bdongs to Messrs. Tate 
and Lyle, Ltd., in London. You have all 
seen the name TATE on the neat cartons 
of sugar that mother buys. At the Tate 
and Lyle refinery there are machines which 
heat and whiten the raw sugar, and then 
run it into moulds where it hardens into 
long white slabs. Another machine cuts 
up the slabs into lumps. In the Tate and 
Lyle refinery the sugar is never touched 
by hand, but is all machine made, so that 
it is perfectly pure and clean. 

Beet sugar is made by a machine which 
slices up the beetroots into small pieces 
and mixes them with water. The sweet 


juice in the beetroot runs into the wat« 
until all the liquid becomes exactly l!he 
same as the beet juice itself. The beet juice 
is then made into sugar just as cane juice 
is. “ Which is the better sugar,” you ask, 
” cane or beet ? ” Cane sugar and beet 
sugar are equally good. Before the juice 
is made pure, that from the sugar-cane 
has a pleasant taste and smell, while that 
from the sugar beet is unpleasant; but 
when the sugars liave been refined, not one 
person in a million can tell which is which. 

You must now look for the hot grasslands 
of our Empire on the globe. They will all 
be somewhere near the equator, though 
farther away than the hot wet forests.; 
Turn to Africa and find the Sudan, where 
tliere are cotton plantations. In India, too, 
you will find them. Go on to America and 
look for Jamaica among the islands near 
Central America. Not far from Jamaica, 
on the coast of South America, you will 
see Demerara, where the first Demerara 
sugar was made. In Australia, too, are hot 
grasslands. You will find them in Queens- 
land, on the east coast. 

TEACHINO HINTS 

1. Khartoum. — ^Tkis noted African city 
is 1,400 miles distant from Cairo by rail 
and 1,750 miles by river. It early became 
an important trading centre. \^en the 
Mahdist rebellion broke out. General Gordon 
was sent in 1884 to evacuate the garrison. 
He found it impossible, without great loss 
of life, to do this, and he determined to hold 
the city against the rebels. After a pro- 
longed siege the city was captured and 
Gordon was slain on the steps of the palace 
in 1885. The city was reduced to a ruin. 
Lord Kitchener, the conqueror of the 
Sudan, was largely responsible for the 
building of the present b^utiful city. 

2. Omdannao.— This is the chief native 
city of the Sudan. It is a mud built town, 
except that the Khalifa's house is made 
with the bricks taken from Gordon's palace 
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at Khartoum when that city was destroyed. 
The mud walls which surround the town are 
from nine to twelve feet thick and vary 
from eleven to thirty feet in height. The 
suk, or bazaar, is the show place of the town. 
There the various wares of the people are 
for sale. The whole suk is clean and without 
the indescribable odours so common in 
Eastern cities. Nearly every African nation- 
ality is represented at the bazaar. Each 
man takes a pride in showing his handiwork 
and wares, and gives the visitor the impres- 
sion that the sale of them is a matter of 
complete indifference to him. Traders from 
remote districts come to the market with 
provisions, spices, cloths, weapons, per- 
fumes, ivory carvings and silver work. 

8. Tom-tom. — A kind of native drum 
made generally of a hollow cylinder formed 
of fibrous wood or earthenware. Each end 
is covered with skin and the drum is beaten 
with the fingers or the open hand. The 
instrument produces a hollow, monotonous 
sound. 

4. Sudan people. — The Sudan is " the 
land of the Negroes,” but the peoples of the 
northern part are largely Arab. The Negro 
races show great uniformity of ph}^cal 
characteristics — e.g. in being tall and slim, 
and in possessing a thick crop of black woolly 
hair. Among many of the Negro peoples it 
is customary to give agricultural work to the 
women. 

6. Jamaica. — This is an island of the 
West Indies. It is the largest belonging to 
Great Britain in the Caribbean Sea. Agricul- 
ture is the staple industry. Over i,ooo,ooo 
acres are under cultivation, laigely let out 
in small holdings. Cattle, ^eep, goats and 
pigs are reared. I.arge quantities of bananas, 
oranges, tobacco, coffee, coconuts and 
maize are cultivated. Other products 
are cane sugar, tobacco, yams, arrowroot, 
nutmegs and lime juice. The climate is 
warm and agreeable. Jamaica was dis- 



covered by Columbus in 1494 and settled 
by the Spaniards. It was taken in 1655 
by a force sent out by Cromwell, and its 
possession by Great Britain was confirmed 
by the treaty of Madrid in 1670. The island 
is subject to cyclones and hurricanes. 

6. Oemerara. — River and coimty of 
British Guiana. Its chief port is George- 
town, the former name of which was 
Demerara. The colony was originally 
Dutch. 

7. Memory work. — {a) The hot grasslands 
have a wet and a dry season, {b) Cattle feed 
on the ricli grass, (c) Big game himters 
shoot lions, {d) Cotton bolls are full of 
fluffy seeds, (e) Negroes do the cotton 
picking. {/) The threads are spun into cloth. 
(g) Sugar is made from the, juice of the 
sugar cane. (A) The useless leaves are called 
trash, (t) When raw sugar has been refined 
it is white in colour. 

8. Exercises. — (a) Why are cattle kept in 
the hot grasslands ? (b) What wild animals 
are found in tlie grasslands? (c) What 
kind of weather does a young cotton plant 
need ? (d) What do we «dl large bundles 
of cotton ? (e) What is the name of Eng- 
land's chief cotton port ? (/) What clothing 
have you that is made of cotton? (g) 
Describe a sugar-cane. (A) How is the juice 
obtained from the sugar-canes ? («) What 
is the Jamaican name for golden syrup ? 
(j) Wh|^t is beet sugar ? 
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IX. HOT DRY LANDS 


PICTURE BEPERENCE 



A Camel Caravan 
(C lass rirtuir Ko. 71 ui th<* 


T he Class Picture shows a camel 
caravan transporting dates. The 
camels are travelling over sand, 
so soft that it sliows the mark of every 
footprint. They do not look very good- 
tempered animals. What long legs and long 
necks they have 1 Their nostrils are wide 
to take in air easily. Notice the divided 
upper lip of the front camel, like a rabbit's, 
and his two-toed feet with their strong 

XX-WVpL. I 


nails. The wliole procession is called 
a caravan, and this caravan is carrying 
dates across the desert. The drivers are 
walking close at hand. They wear loose 
robes, and are barefooted. The desert rolls 
away into sand hills in the background, 
beyond which a line of feathery date palms 
is growing. There must be water near, 
or the palms could not grow. These and the 
white walls of a village seen above the sand 
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Gufas on the Tigris 


hills show that the place is an oasis from which 
the caravan has come Do ^o^l notice the 
prickly plant in the coiner of the picture^ 
It IS a cactus, a plant which will grow in dry 
land where other plants cannot 

The above illustration is interesting to 
teachers both as presenting an aspect of 
oasis life and of the lingering ancient civilisa- 
tion as shown by the baskct-like gufas made 
of reeds caulked securely with pitch In- 
numerable waterways, led from the livers 
Tigris and Euphrates of ‘Iraq, bnng great 
productivity to an otherwise desert land 
Although the gufas are clumsy craft among 
the modern traffic now seen on the river, 
they still ferry melons, dates, bucks and their 
white donkeys, which arc needed for the 
return journey by land. 

INTRODnenON 

Reference has been made to the gradual 
changes which take place in passing through 
the tropics from the equator towards either 


pole The whole of the tropical belt is very 
hot, but summer temperatures are higher 
near Cancer and Capricorn than at the 
equator The most remarkable change is in 
the distribution of the rain. The heavy 
ram at all seasons changes to a distinctly 
summer rain, and finally an area of drought 
is reached A belt of hot, almost rainless 
regions is practically comcident with the 
tropics of Cancer and Capncom on the 
western sides of all land masses, and the hot 
deserts of the world are found in these 
belts. Along the line of Cancer are the 
Sahara of Africa, the Arabian and Indian 
deserts of Asia and the North American 
deserts. Along the line of Capricorn are the 
Kalahari desert of Africa, the West Austrahan 
deserts and the Atacama desert of South 
Amenca. 

This arrangement of hot deserts is largely 
due to the fact that, m the position in which 
they he, the winds are the north-east and 
the south-east trades These winds blow 
as off-shore winds on the western sides of 
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land masses. They blow from land to sea 
and begin their journey across the oceans 
as dry winds. They can give rain to eastern 
coasts and eastern slopes of mountains^ 
but they leave western shores dry. 

Regions of very high temperature and 
small rainfall are almost devoid of plant 
life. A characteristic feature of the hot 
desert is the presence of large expanses of 
sand, which is the product of the hard, dry, 
surface earth. Day temperatures are very 
high, the surface becomes intensely heated, 
and the rocks of the surface expand. The 
nights are cold and the chilled rocks con- 
tract. The continued expansion and con- 
traction break the rocks into small pieces, 
and ultimately produce the fine material 
called sand. Sand storms of the desert are 
dreaded. The wind sweeps the loose sand 
from the surface and leaves new hard 
material to be broken up. 

Fertile spots occur at places in the desert 
wliere underground water is found. These 
places are called oases, and, in Africa, 
produce the date palm. There is a certain 
peculiar desert vegetation consisting of 
plants of a prickly character, often with 
very thick, flesliy leaves. They have the 
power of storing water in their stems and 
leaves, and can resist loss by evaporation. 
The cacti, tamarisks and acacias are char- 
acteristic desert plants. 

The lack of vegetation results in a scanty 
population, and promotes a nomadic life 
among the few inhabitants. Usually the 
beast of burden is the camel, which has been 
fitted by nature to do without supplies of 
water for long periods of time, and to travel 
over a loose sandy surface where sand 
storms often occur. Well-known nomads of 
the Sahara are the Tuaregs, and other Arab 
peoples. On the larger oases trading villages 
have arisen and through these all the 
caravans pass. At the oases the nomads 
obtain their water, fruit and cereals to 
supplement their food supplies. 

Travelling by caravan dates back to the 
earliest historic times, and even to-day the 
camel caravan is still a valuable method of 


desert transport despite the advance of motor 
roads and tracked vehicles. The Sahara is 
crossed by a number of routes, which converge 
on the ports of the Mediterranean Sea and 
link the Nile valley with Arabia, Palestine 
and Persia. The southern termini of the 
routes, notably Timbuktu, Kuka and Kano, 
were used in very early times, and are 
still in use to-day. 

The hot deserts of the world are of little 
use to man unless they possess underground 
water or can be made fertile by irrigation. 
There are. however certain regions of the 
hot dry lands where great development 
has taken place, where roads, railways and 
cities are to be found. In western Australia 
there is one region known as the “ golden 
mile," which now produces four-fifths of 
all the gold obtained in Australia. This 
rich area has produced, so far, gold worth 
millions of pounds. This large amount 
gives some idea of the human energy that 
must have been expended to extract the 
gold from the rocks in which it is found. The 
early miners, attracted to the area by rumours 
of the wonderful wealth to be easily obtained, 
must have endured severe hardships. It was 
necessary for them to trek over many miles of 
bad country carrying with them all their 
supplies and equipment. To-day the gold area 
contains large towns with fine buildings, 
good roads, tramways and every modern 
convenience. They are linked to the coast 
by rail and by huge pipes which convey 
all the water which is needed. Over 4,000 
persons are engaged in gold mining, 
but many more are employed in other 
occupations whidi have arisen in the 
gold area. The output of gold is steadily 
declining, but the area opened up and 
developed will continue to prosper when 
gold mining ceases to be a profitable 
occupation. 

Mesopotamia, now called Traq, is a dry 
hot area between the Euphrates and Tigris. 
In early days it prospered, since the people 
used the river water to irrigate their land 
much in the same way as did the people 
of Egypt. At a later period wars and inva- 
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sions led to the destruction of the irrigation 
canals, and the land became almost desert. 
To-day great irrigation works, initiated by 
the British during their trusteeship after the 
First World War, are restoring fertility to 
large areas. Apart from oil, which is the 
most valuable export, large amounts of 
dates, barley, wool and wheat are sent to 
other countries. Cotton is also produced in 
increasing supplies, while rice is a notable 
crop of the marshy lower river. The date 
palm is the chief source of wealth to the 
river people of * Iraq, and the fruit is a staple 
food. When picked ripe it has the appearance 
of a firm ripe plum and is quite different 
from the common article of commerce. An 
interesting type of boat is used for ferrying 
across the Tigris, This is called the gufa, and 
it is practically a large circular basket made 
of reeds. Another typical river boat is the 
helium, a light canoe which can be [)ropcllcd 
by paddle or pole according to the depth 
of the stream. Away from the fertile strips 
bordering the rivers live the wandering 
Bedouins, ** tlie people of the camel.'' 
They are the nobility of 'Iraq's Arab 
population. 


CHILDREN’S STORY 

The lands we have come to now are the 
hot dry lands of the British Empiic. The 
people of these lands hardly ever see any 
rain. All the year round the weather is dry. 
The winds that blow bring no rain with 
them at all. Consequently the ground is 
dried up, and nothing will grow on it. Such 
land is called a hot desert. The air in the 
desert is burning hot all day, and very cold 
at night. Because of this great difference 
between day and night, the ground is first 
baked and then half-frozen, and everywhere 
it splits up into fine, dry grains of dust or 
sand, which is soft to the tread. Hot winds 
blow the sand into hills and valleys, which 
stretch for miles and miles as far as the 
eye can see. Here and there in the desert 
an underground spring of water will bubble 
up and moisten the land around it for a 


distance. Directly the soil becomes moist, 
trees spring up, people build small houses 
around and grow crops. Such a fertile spot 
in the desert is called an oasis. 

An oasis is a very welcome sight to 
travellers through the desert. You will 
wonder whether it is possible to live in such 
lands. No, in the actual desert nothing can 
live, for there is no water. People live in the 
oases, however, and they also travel about 
the desert from one oasis to another. Such 
people arc Arabs. They make their journeys 
on camels, sleep in tents which are easily 
put up and taken down, and carry enough 
water with them for each journey. What 
food do they eat ? Look at the picture. 



A Bedouin 


and notice in the background the line of 
palm trees. They are date palms. The 
fruit from these trees supplies all the desert 
peoples with food. Without tlie date palm 
they could not live. 

Dates are sweet, reddish-brown fruits with 
hard stones inside them. They are sold in 
boxes at the grocers' shops, or can be bought 
by the pound in a sticky mass. They grow 
in clusters on the date palms, which spring 
up around an oasis in the desert. The date 
palm is a tall tree, with large, feather-like 
leaves and a bark covered with rough scales. 
Sometimes a single leaf is twelve feet long, 
more than twice the height of a man I The 
palms bear sweet-scented white flowers. 
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When the blooms fall, little white dates are left 
behind on long stalks that hang in bunches 
from the top of each tree trunk. Soon 
the dates turn green, and later they change 
to a reddish-yellow that deepens as they 
ripen. The riper they are, the sweeter they 
become. Tlien they arc ready to be gathered. 

Boys climb the scaly trees, clinging to 
the bark with thek bare toes. They cut 
off the heavy bunches of dates with sharp 
knives, rather like saws. At their approach, 
do/.ens of palm rats that eat the dates scamper 
away over the great leaves, drop down to 
the ground like furry balls, and run off 
to hide themselves. The bunches of dates 
are handed down carefully, for they must 
not be bruised. Then parties of men and 
women sit on the ground with the bunches 
before them, picking off the dates and 
sorting them according to size. The fruit 
is next packed in boxes, or in bags of matting, 
to be taken on camel-back or in motor lorries 
to the nearest railway station. 

Not only the fruit, but all parts of the 
date palm are useful to the people of the 
desert. A man who owns a few of these 
trees has all that he needs. Tlie fruits can 
be eaten fresh ; or dried, pounded and made 
into })aste which will keep a long time. 
The stones are ground up and mixed with 
other food for the camels, horses and dogs. 
The wood of the trunk is used in building 
houses and in making fences and furniture. 
The broad leaves make excellent thatch 
for the roofs of the houses. The stringy 
fibres of the leaves are made into cord and 
rope which is used to tie baggage on the 
camels, or they are fluffed out into stuffing 
for saddles, and even twisted into fine 
thread for sewing. During the cold nights, 
a blazing fire may be made from the stalks 
of the leaves, and when the trees arc cut 
down, the buds at the top are cooked and 
eaten like cabbages. 

Many oasis people could not send away 
their dates to other countries if it were not 
for the useful camels which carry them 
across the desert. The camel is the Ship of 
the Desert.'* It can go without water or food 


much longer than any other animal, because 
it stores up food in its hump, and water in 
its stomach. It has a hard mouth, and can 
eat prickly plants that sometimes grow in 
the sand among the rocks, and it can close 
its nostrils when a sand storm comes. Its 
long eyelids shelter its eyes from the sun, 
and protect them from grains of sand carried 
by the wind. It has large pads under its 
broad feet, which are suited to walking over 
sand. 

The camels in a caravan are fed on dried 
dates. The drivers eat dates, and some- 
times cheese made from camels* milk. They 
travel over the desert at night, the men 
walking by their camels to keep warm, and 
singing songs as they go. They love their 
camels, and treat them kindly. They find 



Head of a Camel 


their way by the stars, for there arc few 
roads across the desert. In the villages of 
the oases, the small flat-roofed houses are 
made of sun-dried bricks of clay, washed 
with white to keep them cool in the glare 
of the sun. The people sell dates, grow 
grain, keep sheep and goats on the short 
grass, and weave cloth from camels* hair, 
with which they make tents and carpets. 
You see that where there is water in the 
desert, the ground is good for crops and 
grass. It is just the lack of water which 
makes it so bare and useless everywhere 
else. 

The Gufa 

On many boxes of dates you see the name 
' Iraq. This land, where Abraham lived with 
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his flocks and herds before he went to 
Palestine, used to be under the care of the 
British. Two great rivers run through it, 
and without them the land would be a hot 
desert. The two rivers join before they 
reach the sea, and at this spot are the 
largest groves of date palms in the world. 
The palms yield far more dates than the 
people can use, so many thousands of tons 
are sent to other lands, and more than half 
the dates eaten in Britain come from Basra, 
the port of Traq. 

The two rivers flowing through Traq are 
known as the Tigris and Euphrates. From 
these lovely rivers water can be drawn off to 
moisten great fields lying around, and so 
crops can be grown on the hot, dry land. Dates 
form the largest crop. Other fruits grown are 
grapes, oranges, lemons, figs, mulberries and 
melons. Often they are carried on the 
backs of strong white donkeys. The strange 
boats rowed backwards and forwards on 
the river Tigris are not seen an3^here else 
in the world. They are called gufas, and 
are probably the oldest kind of boat now in 
use. They are round in shape, made of 
reeds, and plastered inside and out with pitch 
to make tliem water-tight. People who wish 
to cross the Tigris are taken over in gufas, 
and from them they sell the fruit. Another 
boat used on this river is the helium, a light 
canoe, which is easily paddled from place 
to place. The buildings on the banks of the 
Tigris are painted white to keep them as 
cool as possible, and they all have flat 
roofs. The Arabs who grow crops live in 
huts made of reeds, and there are also many 
Turks and Jews in Traq. 

In olden days Traq was a rich and pleasant 
country. The water from the two rivers 
was run off in ditches to water the land 
for miles around, and splendid crops were 
raised. Then the land was conquered by 
enemies who cut off the supply of water 
to the fields, and all the crops died. The 
land became a hot, sandy^desert. At last 
the British helped the people to build fine 
waterworks to water the land again. Now we 
can obtain not only a great supply of dates 


from Basra, but also cotton, barley and many 
other crops as well. 

Now find on the globe the hot dry lands 
of the British Empire. Look at Africa first. 
There are some in the north and some in the 
south-west. Find the river Nile. The land 
aroimd the Nile would be hot, dry desert, 
if it were not for the water that is run off 
from that river. From the Nile, pass along 
to the east and you will come to Traq with 
its two rivers. Find out which is the Tigris, 
where the gufas are rowed from one bank 
to the other. Then run your finger east 
and south to find Australia. There is an 
enormous hot desert there, in the middle 
and west. Water has been run into a small 
part of it through huge pipes reaching to 
the west coast, and wherever water can be 
had, towns have grown up. People who 
live in the hot dry lands of Australia 
dig amongst the rocks to find gold. They 
could not do this, however, if they 
were not supplied with water. Life in 
the hot dry lands of the British Empire 
is never very easy. 


TEACHINa HINTS 

1. Transport routes. — In hot dry regions 
routes must be determined by wells or other 
supplies of water. Man and beast require 
fresh water. If transport routes are to be 
used for the movement of merchandise, 
the minimum amount of food must be 
carried in order that the maximum load 
shall be of commercial value. Water holes, 
therefore, determine the routes traversed 
in undeveloped regions. Having learnt the 
position of the water holes, the travellers 
can find their way by the stars. The fitness 
of the camel for movement 'over the sandy 
desert should be emphasised. 

2. The camel— important charaoteiiatios*— 

X. Two toes on each foot, large pad beneath 
toes for aid in wafl^g on loose 
sand. 
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2. Dromedary or Arabian camel has one 

hump. Bactrian camel has two 
humps. Reserves of food are in 
the hump. 

3. Heavy rail of eyelashes to keep out 

sand and protect the eyes from the 
sun. 

4. tan close nostrils to shut out sand 

during sanfl storms. 

5. The stomach is divided into three com- 

partments, and a store of water 
can be kept there. 

6. Camels can travel seventy to eighty 

miles a day. 

3. Oases.— In many parts of the hot desert 
underground water may be tapped by 
sinking wells. Where such water is obtained 
cultivated spots are found. The camel 
caravans crossing the desert pass from one 
oasis to another. The narrow fertile stnp 
bordering the Nile in Egypt is an oasis, but 
the water which promotes fertility is the 
Nile water. 

4. Bellum. — This conesponds in use to 
the gondola of Venice. It is a long, narrow 
canoe. 
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Arrows show the direction of preuaUIng winds 
Africa — Rainfall 


6. Mesopotamia and 'Iraq.— -The word 
Mesopotamia means " between the rivers.'* 
Traq forms the south-east part of Meso- 
potamia, and is sometimes called Lower 
Mesopotamia. It corresponds with ancient 
Chaldea and formerly included part of 
Babylonia. During World War I. it was 
taken from the Turks by the British, who 
improved the navigability of the Tigris and 
constructed railways from Basra to Baghdad. 
Population about 2,000,000. 

6. Memory work. — (a) Nothing will grow 
in the desert because there is no water. 
(b) Date palms grow in the oases, (c) The 
dates hang in large bunches, {d) Camels 
carry bags of dates across the dcseit. 
(e) Dates come from Traq (/) Gufa$ sail 
on the Tigris. 

7. Exercises. — {a) Why are hot deserts 
sandy ? (b) What is an oasis ? (r) Name 
all the ways in which the date palm is 
useful to the Arabs, (d) Tell all you know 
about a camel, (e?) How do caravans find 
their way across the desert ? (/) From what 
port in Traq are dates sent to England ? 
(g) Describe a gufa. 



Africa — ^Vegetation 
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X. SUNNY ISLANDS 

PICTURE REFERENCE 



Drying Copra in the South Sea Islands 

(Class Pk ture No tn the portfolio) 


C OPRA IS the white fleshy lining round 
the inside of a coconut. When coco- 
nuts are taken from the trees they 
have a thick, green overcoat on them. The 
man on the right of the picture is splitting 
the overcoats off on an iron spike and his 
friends are hanging up the white parts to dry 


in the hot sun. Notice the shady white hats 
and the gay waist-cloths the men wear. The 
dainty little lady with the big leaf fan likes gay 
colours, too, and also bright flowers and neck- 
laces for ornament. She is fond of the fruit of 
the breadfruit seen behind her ; when cooked 
the fruits taste very much like dumplings. 
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IHTBQDtlOllON 

Scattered about the oceans are countless 
tiny islands, many of which are a thousand 
miles or more from the nearest land mass. 
Some of these small areas, situated in a 
world of water, are merely the tops of 
mountains standing on the ocean bed ; 
others are coral rq^ses, built upon the 
summits of mountains which do not quite 
reach the ocean surface. The islands are, 
in the main, either of volcanic or coral 
formation. Often, however, volcanic islands 
are surrounded by coral reefs. 

The Pacific Ocean is particularly rich 
in small islands, many of which are grouped 
in archipelagoes. Some are too small or 
too rugged to be of service to man, and 
others are too little above sea level to be 
inhabited. Many of the groups, however, 
are the homes of interesting peoples. The 
islands may be divided into two classes, 
those which are " high," or of volcanic 
structure, and those which are " low," or 
of coral formation. The New Hebrides, the 
Fiji Islands, the Samoan group and the 
Hawaiian Islands are high and volcanic, 
while the Caroline, Marshall, Cook, Gilbert 
and Society Islands are low and coral built. 

The important British colony of Fiji 
consists of about 250 islands and has a total 
area equal to that of Wales. The islands 
stretch from 15® to 20® south of the equator, 
and arc on the opposite side of the world 
to the British Islands. The two chief islands 
arc Viti Levu and Vanua Levu. These are 
mountainous (volcanic) and contain large 
rivers. Many of the highest mountains are 
volcanic cones and hot springs are found. 
Earthquakes often occur. Most of the islands 
are fringed with a coral reef. Suva, the 
capital, is a port of call for ocean steamers. 
It stands at the head of a large open bay, 
a coral reef acting as a natural breakwater. 

Although the islands of the Pacific are 
very numerous, they nearly all lie in the 
tropical belt between Cancer and Capricorn. 
Their small size and distance from the large 
land masses give them common character- 


istics with regard to climate. The moderat- 
ing influence of the great ocean and the 
beneficial effect of the prevailing trade 
winds, mean that they are never so hot as 
continental areas of the same latitude, and 
they have an almost uniform temperatxire 
throughout the year. Drought is unknown, 
even though some of the islands lie in the 
latitudes of the hot deserts of the large 
continents. The climate, in most cases, is 
healthy, and white traders can usually make 
a permanent home among the native peoples. 
In the main the latter are a peaceable set 
of people, who have helped greatly in the 
development of their islands under the 
influence of white men. 

The uniform high temperature throughout 
the year, and the fairly heavy rain, result 
in a varied and abundant vegetation. A 
distinction must, however, be made between 
the volcanic islands and those of coral 
formation. The volcanic islandis have very 
fertile soil and are ideal places for sugar- 
canes, which can be grown only on well- 
watered tropical coast lands. The wind- 
ward sides of the islands which receive the 
heavier rainfall are fclothed with rich tropical 
vegetation. Low-lying coasts are usually 
fringed with mangroves. The low coral 
islands have poor soil but they arc suited 
for the production of the coconut palm, 
('oconuts rank first among the products 
of many of the islands, and copra is often 
one of the principal exports. Before white 
men came to the islands the people obtained 
all their food from what the sea and the land 
could give them. In the low i.slands coco- 
nuts, pandanus fruit and fish were the 
chief foods; but in the larger islands the 
taro w^as the principal food crop of the 
island inhabitants. In some of the islands 
boiled green bananas formed a part of the 
diet, supplemented with breadfruit, taro, 
yams and tapioca. To-day the white trader 
stocks a large assortment of foods and 
materials for trading purposes, and more- 
over, under European influence, the island 
people readily cultivate rice, tobacco, coffee 
and maize. 
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Most of the island peoples are expert 
boatmen and fishermen. They had a good 
knowledge of the seas round their island 
homes long before the appearance of the 
white men among them. They had their 
own charts of the ocean around them, and 
possessed a wonderful sense of direction^ 
often travelling long distances to neigh- 
bouring islands without the aid of any 
instruments for guidance. Often their boats 
are made out of the trunks of breadfruit 
trees. No nails arc used, but all the parts 
are securely bound together with coconut 
fibre. Sometimes they use rafts contrived 
from bamboo poles. Dugout canoes fashioned 
from the trunks of large trees are used for 
fishing near the coral reefs, and an outrigger 
made of a light log of timber, fastened to 
the canoe by crossbars, steadies the boat in 
surf. Cane traps made of split bamboos 
bound together with plaited rattan vines 
are used for catching hsh. These are about 
ten feet long and six feet in diameter. There 
is an opening at each end, and these openings 
converge to a hole in the centre, through 


which the fish pass but cannot return. 
These traps are anchored in deep water 
overnight, and are usually full in the morning. 

The native huts have a timber framework 
and sunken low mud walls with a thatched 
roof of palm leaves. Finely woven grass 
mats, capable of being rolled up, are hung 
in the gap between the roof and the top of 
the wall. In some of the islands the build- 
ings are most elaborate. In parts of the 
Solomon group it is the custom to build 
houses at a height of several feet above 
the ground. The roof is always thatched 
with palm and pandanus leaves, and sup- 
ported on a row of posts, but the more 
careful and artistic structure of the walls 
distinguishes them from the huts already 
mentioned. Considerable taste is shown 
in the elaborate colour scheme of dyed and 
plaited palm leaves comprising the fronts 
of the buildings. 

The white population of the Pacific Islands 
is small. The white traders often succumb 
to the influence of a warm climate and an 
indolent population, and some of them lose 
their European smart- 
ness and cleanliness. 
1 hey give cheap forms 
of manufactured 
goods in exchange for 
the products of the 
islands, for which 
vessels call periodic- 
ally. Many have 
native wives and 
half-caste children , 
and in that way be- 
come a real part of 
the region in which 
they dwell. There 
are now many Indians 
andjChinese working 
on the plantations. 
There is no antipathy 
between the various 
peoples, but each set 
more or less lives its 
own life. Many 
diseases have 
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appeared in the islands 
due to the influx 
of outside peoples, and 
measles, when it first 
appeared, caused a very 
high death-rate among 
the children. Whooping 
cough, similarly, was 
responsible for 
enormous number of 
deaths. Leprosy is des- 
tructive in the islands 
into which it has been 
introduced. 

Flies and mosquitoes 
are a great nuisance in 
many of the islands. The mosquitoes can be 
kept under only by spraying all stagnant water 
with paraffin. The river mouths and coastal 
waters are usually infested with crocodiles. 
Snakes arc abundant, and centipedes over 
a foot in length are common. Beautiful 
birds and butterflies are a wonderful con- 
trast to the repulsive creatures of the 
land and water. The butterflies are of an 
enormous size, and the birds, such as 
pigeons, parrots, parroquets and cockatoos, 
are brilliantly coloured. 

We have seen that the islands are usually 
very small, and that the groups are scattered 
over a very large ocean. Each little island 
is producing material that is badly needed 
in the great industrial countries of the cool 
regions of the world, but the amount pro- 
duced in each island is obviously small. 
The total produce of all the islands is, 
however, quite considerable. It is impossible 
to create a multitude of well equipped ports 
capable of dealing with the large ocean 
liners. The cost would be too great and the 
time taken by a boat* to obtain a full cargo 
too long to be a profitable arrangement. 
The method adopted is for small coasting 
vessels to collect the produce from the 
islands and take it to a convenient central 
point which has been equipped as a modem 
port. The coaster can be oil-shore and 
receive its cargo from the local canoes 
and boats. The port, at the central position 


among the islands, can not only accommo- 
date the large ships, but it is able to do 
any necessary repairs, and is also a coaling 
station. Such ports, which are caUed 
enirepdts, are Suva, in the Fiji Islands, 
Apia in the Samoan group, and Honolulu 
in the Hawaiian Islands. They owe their 
importance to their excellent positions for 
collecting and distributing material, and 
their positions on the great trade routes 
across the oceans. 


CHILDBEN’S STORY 

We now come to the sunny islands of the 
British Empire. They are dotted about the 
great seas, sometimes a thousand miles 
away from any large stretch of land. They 
lie near the equator, and enjoy warm 
weather all the year round. Breezes from 
the sea bring them rain and prevent the 
air from becoming too hot. Beautiful 
sandy beaches slope down to the warm 
waters. The brown boys and girls of these 
islands love the sea, and spend hours playing 
and swimming in it. Canoes glide about on 
the waves, and deep down in the clear water 
thousands of prettily-coloured fish dart 
hither and tliither. The high islands are 
made of very hard rock. The low, sandy- 
edged islands arc of coral, and were built 
up by millions of tiny sea creatures whose 
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soft bodies had a hard framework. These 
little creatures lived tightly packed together, 
and when they died their hard skeletons 
left behind formed coral. On these lovely 
islands grow some of the most useful trees 
in the world. They are coconut palms. 

The coconut palm is a tall graceful tree 
with long leaves divided in a feather-like 
manner into narrow, glossy strips. The 
flowers grow in spikes, and give place to 
branches of coconuts, hanging at the top 
of the trunk. They are big fruits, bigger 
than a man's head. After they have l>een 



Collecting Toddv 


gathered, the nuts arc split open. Each 
nut is hollow in the centre, which contains 
the milk for drinking. As it dries in the 
sun, the white fleshy coating inside the shell 
loosens, and is easily taken out. This 
eatable part of the coconut is called copra. 
The hard shell is left behind, and also the 
overcoat, two or three inches thick, which 
covers the shell. This overcoat is husky 
and fibrous, and is called coir. The coir 
has a brown skin over it, covering all. 

When the copra has been taken out of 
the nuts, it is dried on fences in the sun. 
You can see this going on in the picture. 


When quite dry, the copra is packed in 
bags and sent away io other lands, where 
it is very quickly made use of. It is first 
grated into fine pieces and then squeezed 
under heavy presses, until the coconut oil 
runs out of it. The crushed part left 
behind is called oil cake, and is given to 
cattle to eat. The coconut oil hardens into a 
kind of white wax which is very useful indeed. 
The best qualities are used for making mar- 
garine and the remainder for making soap and 
candles. Sometimes the white meat of the 
coconut is not dried, but taken out of the fresh 
nuts. It is then shredded and made into desic- 
cated coconut, a very wholesome food used in 
making sweets, biscuits, cakes and puddings. 

The coconut is not the only useful part of 
the coconut palm, however. Some use is 
found for every part of this wonderful tree. 
A drink called toddy is made from the sap 
of the flower head. When toddy is boiled 
it produces brown sugar, and when left to 
ferment it turns into vinegar. Before 
the young nuts are rijx*, they have sweet 
water instead of milk inside them, and the 
soft kernels arc very refreshing to eat raw. 
The hard shell of the coconut is made into 
cups and spoons, or carved into jewel cases 
and ornaments. The thick coir is soaked 
in water and pressed. It then gives fibre 
for brushes, brooms, matting and rope. 
The stiong mid-ribs of the leaves make 
blazing fires. Tlie branches arc woven and 
used for roofing village homes. The hard 
trunk of the tree is made into houses, 
furniture, walking sticks and buttons. In 
fact every part of the tree is useful. 

Although the coconut palms grow wild, 
they are also cultivated in large plantations 
because they are worth so much money, and 
are very little trouble tJO grow. The inhabitants 
of the islands are peace-loying people, and 
willingly help the white men in whatever 
work they wish to do. Before white men 
came to them, they lived on food that the 
sea and land gave them. They had plenty 
of coconuts and fish. Sometimes they cooked 
the roots or leaves of wild plants and ate 
them. On many of the islands baxiana 
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trees grew, and the people ate the ri^x* 
fruit, or boiled the bananas when they were 
young and green. Nowadays white traders 
carry other kinds of food to the islands, and 
exchange them for coconuts. They have 
also taught the people how to grow tobacco, 
coffee and rice. 

The men are splendid fishermen, and 
travel for miles over the seas in their little 
boats. They make their boats from the 
trunks of trees. No nails are used, but all 
the parts are bound together with coconut 
fibre. They make big cane baskets with 
very small openings at each end for catching 
fish. The fiish swim in at the openings but 
cannot get out again. These traps are set 
in deep water overnight and are usually 
full in the morning. 

The island houses have wooden frames. 
Low walls of sun-baked mud are built up 
around the frameworks, and large gaps are 
left between the tops of the walls and the 
roofs. The roofs are made of coconut 
branches and thatched with palm leaves. 


In the gaps between the walls and roofs 
grass or coconut fibre mats, beautifully 
woven, are hung. Tliey can be rolled up at 
will. Sometimes the houses aie built high 
up above the ground. The mothers dye the 
palm leaves and mats many bright colours, 
and make their homes look pretty and gay. 

Flies and mosquitoes are a nuisance in 
the islands, and so the pools are sprayed 
with paraffin, which kills the baby insects. 
Crocodiles abound in the rivers. Snakes 
hide among the grasses. Beautiful birds 
and butterflies flit over the sunny fields, 
and some of the birds, such as parrots and 
cockatoos, are brilliantly coloured. The 
copra and other crops, one of which is sugar, 
are collected from the islands by small 
coasting vessels which take their cargoes 
to one or two large central ports where the 
big steamers call. 

We must now look on the globe for the 
sunny islands of the British Empire. Most 
of them are found scattered about a great 
ocean called the Pacific Ocean. Let us start 
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from the British Isles. Run 3rour finger 
southwards and then eastwards, until you 
come to India. To the south of India is a 
large and beautiful island called Ceylon. You 
remember that tea was grown there. Now 
you know another crop from Ceylon. Large 
plantations of coconut palms grow there, and 
every year ships leave Ceylon laden with 
copra, coconuts in shell, coconut oil, bristle 
fibre, coir rope and coir door rugs. Ceylon 
is one of the loveliest lands in the world. 

Now pass your fingers eastwards and you 
will soon find the Pacific Ocean. Notice 
what numbers of islands there are. Look 
for the equator, too, so that you can see 
how near it is. Of all these sunny Pacific 
islands, one little group is the most impor- 
tant. This group is called the Fiji Islands. 
In Fiji is the central port-of-call where the 
big steamers stop to take up cargoes from the 
coasting vessels. The name of the port in 
Fiji is Suva. Steamers leaving Suva bring 
good things from the sunny islands of the 
Empire to Britain and to many other lands. 

TEACHING HINTS 

1. Volcanoes. — ^Volcanoes are conical hills 
and mormtains formed by erupted matter. 
At the top they have a cup-shaped cavity, 
called the crater, from which a tube or pipe 
passes downwards to the hotter part of the 
earth's interior. Volcanoes, at times, dis- 
charge steam, lava and solid matter. Material 
which has collected in the crater during the 
quiet period is first discharged, then follows 
steam and finally lava rises up, fills the 
crater, and usually overflows and runs 
slowly down the sides of the volcano often 
doing enormous damage. 

8. EazfiiQnakM. — ^Earthquakes are trem- 
blings or riiakings of the ground. From the 
centre of disturbance a wave motion of the 
crust travels in all directions. This causes 
an up and down movement of the surface. 
Earthquakes are common in volcanic areas. 
If earthquakes occur beneath the sea huge 
destructive waves are formed. 


8. Bntrmdt.— A port in which the imports 
and exports are practically the same materials. 
Such a port collects from and distributes 
to a scattered area in which it holds a good 
position for such work. A large commercial 
port will sometimes have an entrepdt trade 
in addition to its other work. London imports 
much material for the country in which it 
is the largest port, but some of the material 
is exported to countries of Europe which are 
unable to do their own canying trade. 

4. OoraL — ^The coral polyp can live only 
when the water is warm, salt, clear and 
shallow. Coral rock is thus found only 
near the coasts of hot lands and there arc 
always breaks where rivers enter the sea. 
Rivers carry fresh muddy water which 
prevents coral activity. TTie pol5q)s con- 
struct the stony framework called coral 
from the lime present in sea water. Coral 
structure falls into three groups — (i) Fringing 
reefs; (2) Barrier reefs; (3) Atolls. 

A fringing reef is always close to tlie shore. 
A barrier reef is at a greater distance from 
the shore than a fringing reef. An atoll 
is a ring of coral enclosing a lagoon. The 
largest stretch of coral rock is the Great 
Barrier Reef off the coast of Queensland, 
which has a length of about 1,200 miles. 

6. Memory wwk. — {a) Many simny islands 
are made of coral, {b) Coconut palms grow 
in the sand by the sea. (c) Copra is the name 
of the white lining inside the shell, (d) Mar- 
garine is made from coconut oil. («) Large 
steamers call at Suva. 

6. Exercieee. — (a) How are coral islands 
made ? {b) Describe a coconut palm. 

{c) How does the coconut palm provide the 
people with food and driiik? (d) What is 
done with copra ? («) What things are made 
from coconut oil? (/) Where have you 
seen coconuts ? (g) Which part of the coco- 
nut is the coir? (k) How do the people of 
suimy islands catch fish? (0 Describe an 
island house, {j) What things would you 
like to do in the Sunny Islands ? 




Grass House of Fiji 
New Guinea Woman Making a 
Cook Pot 


Outrigger Canoe 
S icTioN op a Coconut 
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XI. LIFE ON THE SEA 


nCTUBE REFERENCE 



Cod Fishing in Newfoundland 

(Class Picture No 73 in the portfolio) 


M ost British children have tasted the large ship. He slips the prongs of his 
cod and have seen the large greenish- fork round the huge heads of the fish and 
grey and white fish at a fish- tosses them to the jetty. A fishmg net is 
monger’s shop. Many cod are caught in the hanging up to dry, but the boatman has 
seas round Britam and even more off the probably been fishing with baited hooks 
coast of Newfoundland. I'he picture shows attached to the long hne in his basket. Do 
a strong wooden jetty built from the shore you notice how rocky the shore is’ The rocks 
at a Newfoundland fishing village, and a are very dangerous for ships. But lobsters 
man landmg a boatload of cod brought from live among the rocks, and in the motor- 
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Hbrring Packing 


boat are the pots or traps the man sets to 
catch them. He is holding up a fine lobster 
for his friend to see. On shore the cod will 
be split and dried in the sun and the lobsters 
will be put in tins. Then both can be sent 
a long way to other countries without going 
bad. 

nraBODUcmoN 

The tiiree great fishing grounds of the 
world are those of eastern Canada in the 
North Atlantic, the North Sea fishing 
grounds, and those of the North Pacific, 
near Japan. These are the centres of what 
are called the deep sea fisheries, but it 
diould be noticed tiiat, although the men 
are engaged in their work many miles from 
land, the fi^ng is always carried on in 
jdia^ow of the sea* The Grand Efanks, 

iVOt, 1 ' 


near Newfoundland, are a shallow part of 
the Atlantic, and the Dogger Bank, in the 
middle of the North Sea, is the shallowest 
part of that sea. Fish are always more 
abundant in shallow water than in the deep 
sea, because there they find a good supply 
of their food called plankton. 

The Grand Banks, lying south-east of 
Newfoundland, have an area of 36,000 square 
mites which is more than a quarter of 
the size of the British Islands. Fishing 
vessels from Europe, on the other side of 
the Atlantic, are to be found there, side 
by side with those from Canada and the 
United States. The cod fishery is the most 
extensive in the world, and the greater 
portion of the population of Newfoundland 
is engaged in some p>art of the fisheries. 
On the east coast of England and Scotland, 
adjacent to the fishing grounds of the North 
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trawling is now carried on to a 
considerable extent. 

The shallow coastal waters 
of eastern Canada, eastern and 
southern Britain and western 
Europe are regions of what are 
called the inshore fishenes. The 
herring fishery off the east coast 
of Britain is important; madcerel 
arc caught m the English Channel ; 
the pilchard fisheiy flourishes off 
the coasts of Cornwall and Devon ; 
and the sardme and tunny fish- 
eries are important near the coasts 
of Spain. The hemng fishery is 
also important off the coast of 


Sea, is a large number of fishing 
ports facing the Dogger Bank. 


eastern Canada, particularly in the Bay 
of Fundy between Nova Sirotia and New 


Similarly, on the European side 
of the sea, the fishing ports of 
Norway, Denmark, Holland and 
Belgium are to be found. Cod is 
agam the chief fish caught, but in 
both areas hake, hahbut, plaice 
and haddock are also abundant. 

Deep sea fishing in the North 
Sea is done by long liners, steam 
dnfters and trawlers. Long Imers 
obtain fish by hook and hne, the 
dnfters catch the surffice fish, and 
the trawlers the fish hving in the 
deeper water. Each type of fishing 
vessel is comparatively small, and 
each kind carries a crew of from 
ten to fourteen people In addition 
to the steamships are motorships 
and a large number of local saihng 
craft fitted with auxiliary engines 
In the Newfoundland area the 
ships are called bankers, and 
the small, flat-bottomed boats 
accompanying the bankers are 
called dories. The vessels remain 
at sea sometimes for months at a 
time. When they return to port, 
the fish, which have been split 
and salted on board, are talnn 
ashOTe, washed and dried. Steam 
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Bninswidc. In British waters the herring 
fishery starts between the Hebrides and the 
Shetlands during the spring of the year, 
and as the year advances the centre of 
activity moves farther south. The appearance 
of the shoals makes Peterhead, Aberdeen, 
Stonehaven, Dundee, Whitby, Grimsby, 
Yarmouth and Lowestoft each in turn the 
herring centre, and fhe herring season ends 
in October near the south of England. The 
herring fleets, and the Scots fisher lassies 
employed in cleaning and packing the fish, 
move southward from port to port as the 
shoals appear. 

River fisheries }deld important supplies 
of salmon, oysters, lobsters, crabs and other 
shellfish. Salmon is abundant in the rivers 
of British Columbia, Alaska, Scotland and 
Norway, at certain seasons of the year, 
and advantage has been taken of this to 


develop a large trade in that fish. Colchester 
and Whitstable, in the Thames estuary, 
have become renowned for their 03rsters. 
Lobsters, crabs and other shellfish are caught 
off the southern coast of England and the 
eastern coast of Canada. An idea of the 
magnitude of this side of the fishing industry 
is idiown by the fact that 30,000.000 lobsters 
is a normal catch for a year in eastern 
Canada. 

Fish remain fresh only a few days 
after catching, and special methods must 
be adopted to ensure a supply of fresh 
fish to people living far distant from the 
fishing grounds. The fishing grounds are 
often a day’s journey from the ports, and 
large towns are frequently many miles 
inland. Fish is usually packed in broken 
ice immediately it is caught, taken as quickly 
as possible to port, and then dispatched 
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immediately by rail to the centie where 
it is required. Fish markets develop at the 
fishing ports, which most have good railway 
communication for the rapid transport of 
the fish. The large population of London 
is supplied mainly from Billingsgate market, 
which is situated on the banks of the Thames 
near London Bridge. Many fishing boats 
bring their catch, preserved in ice, direct 
to that market. 

Other methods of preserving fish are by 
salting, drying, curing or canning. Smoked 
haddocks, and cured herrings, called bloaters 
and kippers, are to be seen m every 
fishmonger’s shop. Salmon, lobsters, pil- 
chards and sardmes are usually canned, 
and can thus be kept fresh for an indefinite 
time. The adoption of scientific methods 
in developmg trade is shown by the present 
large export of Newfoundland in frozen 
salmon. At first no means could be found 
of transporting the fish in an edible and 
marketable condition. A few years ago 
several Newfoundland firms experimented 
in freezing salmon in cold water. Several 
months after breezing it was found that the 
fish had stiU the appearance of freshly caught 
salmon and the same delicious flavour. As 
a result freezing plants have been estab- 
lished at St. John’s, and thousands of 
salmon are frozen daily. The shipping 
companies by equipping their liners with 
refrigerating holds carry the fish to Europe, 
and a large export trade is being built up. 

Much fish is exported from British ports 
to those countries of the contment of Europe 
which are unable to obtain adequate sup- 
plies by their ovm efforts. 'The importance 
of fi^ as a food in the Catholic countries 
of Europe has given rise to a large export 
trade of salted, dried or cured fish, and the 
large trade in ^ at the ports has developed 
many mdustries other than fishing. Cleaning, 
salting, curing and preserving firii give 
employment to many people other than 
those actually engaged at sea. The making 
of boxes and barrds, the building of fishing 
boats, the making of nets and the prepata* 
tion <4 impmtant products from fi^ waste 


all create additional employment and make 
the fishing ports busy industrial centres. 

Fish waste and those varieties of fish 
that are not in demand for human consump- 
tion are used for the (aeparation of fi^ 
meal and other valuable by-products. Fish 
meal made from cod and other ground fish 
is an excellent food for cattle and poultry, 
and is extensively used for that purpose in 
Europe. Herring meal is seldom used as 
a food owing to its strong smell, but it is 
a valuable fertiliser. Fish oil and glue are 
important by-products. Cod-liver oil is 
probably the most important of the fish 
oils. It is extracted from the fresh and 
healthy livers of the fish by subjecting them 
to a gentle heat. When the oil is obtained 
it IS exposed to a low temperature which 
solidifies much of the fatty matter, and 
that fat is then removed by filtration. 
Cod-liver oil is the most easily digested of 
all fats, possesses high nutritive qualities 
and has an important medicinal value. 

The importance of the fishing industry 
in Canada and Newfoundland must be 
emphasised. The Atlantic fishing grounds, 
near the St. Lawrence mouth, are perhaps 
the most extensive in the world, and fishing 
was the first industry to be systematically 
prosecuted by Europeans. The early explorers 
soon found that cod was very plentiful, and 
it became a common practice for a crew 
to anchor in a bay, erect a hut on shore, 
and make daily excursions to the fishing 
grounds. Salted and dried cod was exported 
to Europe in those early days. Fish provided 
a mudi needed food supply for the first 
settlers in Canada, and, being easily obtained 
and plentiful, played a great part in the 
early history of the country. The present 
great fishing industry makes Eastern Canada 
hold a somewhat analogous position for 
fish to that of Western Ctmada for wheat. 

CWIU)Bigra BXOBT 

In other lessons we have learnt that people 
who live near fresh or salt water oftoa catdi 
fidt for thdr food. In some parif of the 
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British Empire, however, such large quan- 
tities of are caught that they can be 
sent to other parts of the world where fish 
is very scarce. The flesh of fish is always 
wholesome food, though some kinds of fish 
are more satisfying than others. What 
firii do you know? Can you pick out the 
silvery herrings in a firiunonger’s shop? 
Do you know what,^cod is like, and salmon, 
{daice, haddock, mackerel, sole, skate and 
whitiiig? If you do not, ask your father 
or mother oc your big sister to show 
them to 3rou the next time 3^00 pass the 
shop. They have been brought to you 
throui^ dangers by brave firiiennen. whose 
wOTk in the firiiing fleets is rough and 
hard. 

Fish do not care to live in very deep water, 
because they cannot find enough food there. 
They exist in great numbers in shallow 
waters, where they find tinier fish than 
thmselves to eat: baby crabs, water snails, 
the soft parts of mussels and limpets, and 
seaweed. This food eaten by fish is called 
plankton. There are two great feeding 
places for fish in the British Empire. One 
is caUed the Dogger Bank in the North Sea, 
near the east coast of England, and the 
other, called the Grand Banks, lies of! 
Newfoundland, near Canada. You can find 
these two places on the globe. Notice that 
the Grand Banks are a sluillow part of the 
Atlantic Ocean. All kinds of fish are caught 
at these two places, but the biggest catch 
taken from both is cod; and off the east 
coast of Great Britain, from Peterhead, in 
Scotland, to Yarmouth and Lowestoft, in 
England, the bi^iest catch is herring. 

Deep sea fishing in the North Sea is done 
mainly in three ways, long lines, by 
drift nets, or trawling. The boats that 
cany Unes are called long liners, and they 
cat<^ fish that can be hooked, such as cod, 
vMting and haddock. The long liners cany 
a great number of lines. At about every 
three yards a small line with a book is fixed 
to the long line, and food or bait is placed 
on tiie hook. Sometimes 3*000 hooks float 
just akwe the sea bottmn. The boats sail 


around for three or four days, and then 
the lines, with the fish hanging from them, 
are drawn up. 

Drift nets are huge, deep nets, held up 
to the surface of the sea by wrow of large 
corks on the tops of the nets, while the 
bottoms are kept down by weights. These 
nets catch fish that swim near the top of 
the water. The ships drift along with the 
tide, and so are called drifters. Drifters are 
used chiefly in catching herrings. 

The trawl net is an enormous bag with an 
overhanging top, which drags the fish down 
into the net as it is pulled along by the ship. 
These nets drag the sea bottom for plaice, 
sole and skate. Trawling is a wasteful way 
of fishing, because the trawl often catches 
thoasands of young fish which are too 
small to be of any use for food. 

Fishing boats are not very large vessels. 
They carry about a dozen men. Most of the 
fishing fleet are steamships and motorships, 
though there is also a number of sailing 
vessels. It is hard and heavy work dragging 
on board the nets laden with fish. 

Herrings 

In British waters the herring fishery begins 
early in spring off the east coast of Scotland. 
The herrings arrive in great masses, called 
shoals, to lay their eggs in the shallow water 
near the shore. The fishermen know that 
they have come by the flocks of gulls which 
foUow the fish to feed on them. As soon 
as the news arrives that the herrings have 
come, all is hustle and stir. The fishing 
boats put out to sea, and preparations are 
made on shore to take in the catch. The 
drifters sail along with their great nets 
hanging like heavy lace curtains imder the 
water. The herrings swim into the nets 
and their gills catch in the meshes. The 
gills are close to the heads of the fish, and 
by moving them backwards and forwards, 
the herrings are able to take in air and 
breathe under the sea. When their giUs 
are cau^t, the fish die, because they cannot 
breathe. 
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When the net is full, it is hauled on board left. Some are packed in ice and sent to 
ship, md the catch poured out on deck, market as fresh herrings. Others are threaded 
Sack in port, the fish are sorted and piled on sticks and placed over smoking fires 
in heaps on the ground. The large fish are which change them into kippers and bloaters, 
then cleaned by women, who work very Others, again, are bottled, tinned, or made 
quicldy, and can clean sixteen in a minute I into bloater paste. In the meanwhile, more 
Salt is then thrown over the fidli, and they and more herrings appear, the shoals arriving 
are carefully packed in lay«e, with their each time farther south; so the fishing fleets 
heads to the sides of the barrels, and salt and the fisherwomen follow the fish from 
is also placed between each layer. One one port to another, 
barrel of salt is used to cure or preserve 

three barrels of herrings. After the barrels Cod 

have been nailed up eight or ten days, holes You can tell a cod fish in the shop by his 
are bored in them, and the liquid is drained very large mouth and tlie barbel, or tiny 
out. Then the barrels of salted herrings are strip of flesh hanging like a beard from his 
sent away to other lands. chin. He is much larger than a herring, ' 

Millions of herrings, however, are still being two or three feet long, and some cod 
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as tall as a man have been caught. Fishing 
boats, called bankers (because they go to 
the Grand Banks), catdh cod off the coast 
of Newfoundland. Nearly 100,000 men 
and boys work at the cod filling, catch- 
ing the fish diiefly by long lines. 

The fish are cleaned as soon as they are 
caught, and packed in boxes to protect 
them from the sun and air. As soon as they 
have been brou^ ashore, the heads are 
cut off, and the fish brushed in fresh water 
and split open. They are then pickled in 
barrels as the herrings are. and two fish 
make a la3rer. Salt is placed between every 
layer. About half a pound of salt is used 
to every fidi. Some of the catch is dried or 
smoked, and then boxes and barrels of cod 
fish are sent away to all parts of the world. 
Cod and herring share the first place in the 
list of wholesome food fishes. Not only 
is cod useful for its flesh, but also it gives 
us cod-liver oil, which is a splendid medicine 
for children or people in weak health. 


Salmon 

Most children see tins of salmon and enjoy 
the tasty red or pink flesh. ’ Sometimes a 
whole salmon may be seen in a fishmonger’s 
shop, its beautiful blue and silver spotted 
sides gleaming. The full-grown fish are often 
a good deal larger than cod, many being 
over five feet in length and fifty pounds in 
weight. 

Unlike cod they are caught mostly at the 
mouths of rivers up which they swim to lay 
their eggs. Baby salmon are hatched far up 
the river, where the water is shallow and the 
bed sandy. Then when old enough they 
travel down the river to the sea, where they 
live for several years until they become 
full grown. In time they want to return to 
their first home and every August swim to 
the river mouths in thousands and thousands. 
This wonderful sight is to be seen chiefly on 
the west coast of Canada and Alaska. Nets 
in the form of huge traps are set to catch the 
fish. ,Tbeii men go out in boats called scows 


and with the aid of machinery scoop up the 
salmon. The fish are also caught in Britain, 
chiefly in the Scottish rivers and lochs and 
in the rivers Severn and Wye. 

In the fish shop you will sometimes see 
shellfish as well as ordinary fish. The most 
important shellfish is the lobster, which is 
caught off the south coast of England, and 
off the east coast of Canada. The lobsters 
caught in Canada are diiefly canned, though 
nowadays men have learnt to pack fish so 
cleverly in ice that it will often travel 
hundreds of miles in as good and fresh 
condition as it was caught. Many ships 
are now built with freezing rooms in them, 
where meat and fish will remain good for 
a very long time. 

Though so much fish is caught in these 
parts of the British Empire, we must 
remember that in many other places men 
and women know nothing of the sea, and 
have never seen a fishmonger’s shop. Those 
people who are able to gef fresh fish are 
very fortunate, and should buy it, if only 
to show their gratitude to the brave fisher- 
men who sail in all weathers over the 
dangerous seas. 


TEACHINO BINTS 

L fisbing industry.— To make the fishing 
industry a success, there are three chief 
requirements: 

1. Easy access to water containing an 

abundance of fish. 

2. Possession of boats, nets and other 

implements. 

3. Brave and skilful men. 

8. Fish. — Tabulate a list of fish and 
classify as flat or round; e.g. 

flat fish — ^plaice, sole, skate. 

round fish — cod, haddock. 

The children might with advantage collect 
labelled pictures of these. Make a list of 
prepared fish seen in shops— smoked, dried, 
tinned or otherwise preserved. 
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female lays from three million to nine 
million ^s a season, but few gpcm into 
adult In Mazch, the sea is often clouded 
with dense layers of these floating eggs. 
The fish mature ■u.t the age of four years 
when they should be two feet long. Isinglass 
is obtained from the swimming*bladder of 
the cod. '1^ heads and offal are dried and 
used as fo^ for cattle and as land manure. 
The fishery fluctuate from year to year, 
but in Great Britam alone 96,000 tons of 
cod have been landed m a year, representing 
over ^1,000,000 

8. Ibmotty work.— (u) Fish is very good 
food, (b) Hemngs and cod are placed 
together first on the hst. (e) Fishermen 


are very brave and skilful, (d) The Dogger 
Bank is near England and the Grand Banks 
are near Newfoundland. («) Fish are caught 
by long lines, and in drift nets and trawl 
nets, (f) Cod'hver oil builds op the body. 

9. Batcises. — (a) What fish have you 
seen in the fishmonger’s shop ? (6) What 
fish are caught off the Grand Banks ? 
(c) Where is the Dogger Bank? (<f) How 
are hemngs caught? (e) What work is 
done by the fisherwomen ? (/) What do 
we call smoked hemngs ? How can 
you tell a cod ? (h) What medicine is 
obtained from cod ’ (t) What is done 

with lobsters in Canada ? (j) Why ought we 
to boy fish ? 


SKETCHES FOR THE BLACKBOARD 
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XII. MERCHANT SHIPS 
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Ah Easterh Seaport 

(CU.i Kctuie No. 74 in t]M pwtfolto) 


T he Class Pictiure shows a dock scene suggesting the great heat of the region. A 
at Penang in Malaya. It is in the Chinese clerk checks each bale as it goes 
region of hot wet forests and the to the ship, and nearby is- a Malay merclunt 
people are chiefly Malap, Chinese and Tamils carrying a sunshade and weaHhg the cus- 
from India. The liner in |he background has tomary white jacket and sarong. Notice the 
discharged her passengers and goods and is derrick by which the bales are slung over 
loading rubber, copra, coir 4nd spices. In the ship’s side and into the hcfld. ' Whra all 
the front of the picture Chinese porters are is aboard and the passengers have arrived 
beating a heavy package slung on a bamboo the liner will begin her long jouthPy 
pole, their shady Imts and little clothing the ocean. . .. 
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Routes whidi traverse only the territory 
of the British Empire and the sea routes 
which can be navigated by calling at Empire 
ports only are known as "All-Red Routes" 
on account of the colour chosen to mark 
them on most maps. In order to understand 
clearly how a very qgnsiderable part of the 
material of the world can be carried along 
all-red routes it is necessary to realise the 
great extent of the Empire. The whole of 
Australasia, with the exception of a few 
islands in the South Pacific, is a member. 
In Asia, India, Malaya, Aden and Hong 
Kong share in it and so does a very large 
part of Africa, including the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, the Gulf of Guinea territories, Ken3ra, 
Uganda, Rhodesia, and the whole of South 
Africa. The northern half of North America 
(except Alaska) forms the Dominion of 
Canada. Gibraltar, Malta and Cyprus are 
notable dependencies in Europe, and in 
South America are British Guiana, many of 
the West Indian Islands and a large number 
of useful islands in each of the oceans. Thus, 
member coimtries and islands of the Empire 
are found in each of the land masses, and in 
cold, cool, warm and hot parts of the globe. 
In whichever direction we travel from home 
we can soon get into touch with Empire land, 
and we can obtain the produce resulting 
from every possible type of climate. 

The oceans are the connecting link of the 
widely scattered Empire and they form one 
continuous stretch qf water on the globe. 
A large number of fine ports have been 
created on the British coasts, and Britain 
has developed a great manufacturing 
industry providing abundant material for 
export 

One spedal requisite is necessary before 
ships can make their long journeys, and the 
world’s material can be carried ^ng the 
routes, ^ps consume a tremendous amount 
of coal or oil. In order to economise 
space and provide the greatest accommo- 
dation for cargo and passengers, it is advis- 
able to cany only the anuUlest p(»sible 


amount of “ bunker " coal. To achieve this 
end, fuelling stations have been established 
at frequent intervals along each of the great 
routes, where ships can quickly fill their 
bunkers and tanks. 

Gibraltar is at the narrow entrance to the 
Mediterranean Sea and must be passed by 
all drips entering or leaving that sea. Malta 
is the halfway house between Gibraltar and 
the Suez Canal. Suez and Port Said are at 
the entrances to the Suez Canal, and Aden 
commands the entrance to the Red Sea, 
Similarly, as the ocean highways are studied, 
it will be found that fuelling stations can 
conveniently be established in British terri- 
tory at the best points on all the routes. 
Unfortunately most of the best sites are 
without coal of their own and they rarely 
have coal fields near them. They are stocked, 
usually, with coal from the British coal 
field in South Wales, which pos^sscs large 
quantities of hard steam co^. Tramp 
steamers carry the coal as far east as 
Singapore and return home with whatever 
cargo they can obtain. The Australian 
coal field in New South Wales exports coal 
to many coaling stations in the southern 
hemisphere. 

The steamers of the ocean fall into two 
distinct classes — ^the tramps and the liners. 
The tramps are built wholly for cargo, and 
the liners mainly for passengers. The bulk 
of the world’s material is carried on tramps, 
which are ready to go to any port where a 
cargo can be obtamed The liners are the 
largest, fastest and most luxurious vessels 
on the seas. They cater for passmgers 
chiefly, but cargo is also carried. 

A large number of ships engaged in 
commerce make very diort journeys, travel- 
ling onfy along the coast of a country, or 
from one land to a near neighbour. These 
are called coasters, and in the island groups 
of the world they are of the greatest import- 
ance, They gather the produce of the smaU 
iriands and take it to a convenient point 
that can be developed as a port for the ocean 
traders. The number of sailing ships on the 
ocean to-day is very small. 
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We have leaxnt now of the many wonderful 
crops grown in the Commonwealth and other 
parts of the Empire to provide food, drink and 
articles of everyday use for us. What should 
we do without them? Supposing we could get 
no tea, coffee or cocoa; no wheat for bread; 
no beef or mutton for dinner; no wool or 
cotton for clothing; no wood for our houses; 
no oranges, grapes, currants or raisins i 
We should be without protection from rain 
and cold; without sufficient food; and we 
diould soon die. We have to thank all the 
varied peoples in our Empire for the good 
things they grow for us; we have to thank 
the brave white men and women who 
venture into dangerous, unhealthy lands to 
sell our own goods and seek others in return ; 
and we have to thank the captains and crews 
of the ships that sail backwa:^ and forwards 
over the wide seas, bringing us and the rest 
of the world in toudi with each other, and 
making one great Empire out of many 
separate parts. 

Now supposing there was no tea at home 
and mother could not wait for her new 
supply, what would she do? She would say, 
“ Edith, will you run along to the grocer and 
ask him if you may have our tea?” So 
Edith would fetch the tea for her mother. 
How does the grocer get it? It is brought 
to him in a motor van belonging to a 
firm that sells tea to thousands of grocers’ 
shops in many towns. Or it may come 
to the railway station, from where he 
would fetch it in his own van. How do 
the large firms of tea merdiants obtain it ? 
They have to send lorries to the great docks 
of one of our seaports. The steamships hava 
brought the boxes of tea over the ocean and 
unloaded them at the docks of a British port. 

Standing in the docks are large wardiouses, 
in which the tea diests are stored as soon 
as they arrive. Merchants come to these 
Warehouses to boy as mutb tea as th^ 
want, and then send it away on their vans 
to the grocers' shops where mother is able 
to make her pordiases. 


There are three very large ports hi England 
where the big ships call regularly and 
unlcwd their cargoes. These are liondcm, 
Liverpool and Southampton. London is 
the largest of all. It is the greatest port in 
the world. The London do^ stretch for 
miles along by the ri^^ Thames, and in 
the wardiouses at the bade of the docks 
almost everything you can think of is stored 
neatly away, ready for sale when the mer- 
chants require it. There are great rooms 
full of coffee. Other rooms are stacked hi|^ 
with bales of camels* hair and sheep's wool. 
There is a warehouse for sugar, another for 
rubber, another for fruits of every kind, 
another for wheat, and so on. Underneath 
the warehouses run enormous cellars or 
vaults, where great casks of wine from 
C3q>rus, South Africa and Australia are 
stored. The cellars are dark and cool, 
and fat spiders spin their cobwebs over 
the wine barrels. All great ports must 
have warehouses. In Liverpool, many 
of the warehouses are full of bales of 
cotton. 

You know that if you want sugar, you 
must go to the grocer's shop for it. If you 
v^t a reel of cotton, you must go to the 
draper's shop. In the towns, however, 
there is generally one district which contains 
stalls selling all sorts of goods, side by side. 
You have only to take three steps from the 
grocery to be at the drapery stall, and three 
more to the meat or china or fruit stall, 
and so on. A place where all kinds of goods 
are brouf^t to be sold is called a market. 
In the country, farmers take their home- 
made butter to the market for sale, or send 
their ^eep and cows. All people who make 
or grow things to sell can take them along 
to the market. There they sell them to 
people who cannot malm or grow these 
thii^ themselves. We call I^don the 
market of the world. Every land in the 
Empire sends goods to the market of London, 
and the merchants who come to boy them 
speak not only in EngUsh, bnt also in many 
strange tongues unknown to most EOj^i^* 
men. 
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The Thames, Showing the Iowsr Bridge in the Distance 


How do all the 
Empire's cargoes 
arrive safely in Lon* 
don? Well, supposing 
you lived in the coun- 
try and wished to 
visit your aunt in the 
town, you would have 
to w^ to the railei' 
way station and take 
atrain. Oryon might 
catch a 'bus going 
that way. The 'bus 
and train will both go 
in the same direction, along special roads 
which lead from the country into the town. 
I,ondon, Liverpool and Southampton have 
many roads leadmg to them, but they are 
not all land roads. Some of them are 
water roads. Steamships carrying cargoes 
to London have to find tlieir way over the 
great seas, and the captains know their road 
as surely as the 'bus driver or the engine 
driver knows his. 

There are very few sailing ships to-day 
on the ocean. Most vesseb which go on long 
journeys no longer depend on the wind, but 
are driven by engines which use either coal 
or oil fuel. The ships fall chiefly into three 
classes. There are coasters, which make only 
short journeys along the coasts of different 
countries, sailing from one port to another. 
Thesi are very useful in the sunny islands, be- 
cause they collect the copra, coir and sugar 
from the islands, and take them to one central 
port where the large steamships call. The 
coasters also carry cotton goods and tinned 
foods to the people of the islands. There are 
also tramp steamers. These are built specially 
for cargo, and most of the world’s produce is 
carried by them over the ocean. They go to 
any port where a cargo can be obtained. The 
diiid kind of steamship is the Inter, They 
are the largest, fastest and most comfort- 
aide vessels on the seas, and cany both 
passengers and cargo. The ship in the 
picture is a liner which has called at Penang 
in Malaya, lor passengers and goods. It is 
^collectinf tlfaufo of rubber, copra, coir and tin. 


How will the captain of the liner find his 
way back to London ? Do you remember 
the caravans m the desert ? They travel 
from oasis to oasis, and find their way over 
that sandy sea by the stars. The captain 
of tlus liner carries a wonderful instrument 
called a compass, whose needle, which 
resembles the hand of a clock, always points 
to the north. By this he steers his way over 
the deep. On his road home he will call at 
Ceylon for tea and more copra, at a town in 
India for rice, cotton and tea, and at Cyprus 
for locust beans, raisins, currants and 
fhiit. 

A modem liner has been called a floating 
palace. The cabins are beautifully furnished, 
the decks are wide enough for a game of 
tennis and there is a swimming bath on 
board. The Cunard was the first line of 
steamers founded to sail across the Atlantic 
Ocean, but now there are many famous 
lines. Some of the crews of the large liners 
number over eight hundred, and the riiips 
have seven, eight or nine decks. 

Such enormous vessels use up a tremendous 
supply of fuel on their long voyages. They 
cannot carry enough to last them the whote 
way, so they stop at certain places on their 
routes to take in more. These are called 
fuelling stations. Special ships carry great 
cargoes of coal or oil to the stations, so that 
there is alwa}^ plenty to be had. The coal 
used is taken chiefly from Wales, and is 
caUed hard steam coal. It bums with very 
little smoke. Austraha sends coal to the 
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come stores of wheat, fish, furs and 
timber. Ships sail away from Liver- 
pool, cross t^ Atlantic Ocean in a week, 
and unload at the Canadian port of 
Halifax their cotton and woollen goods, 
their ploughs, motor tractors and lomes 
made in England and needed in the wheat 
fields of Canada. Then they take in a 
new cargo of Canadian goods at Halifax, 
and away home they come again, to 
stack the warehouses of Liverpool or 
London with fresh supplies of hxcs and 
canned fi^ and meat, which are very 
quickly swallowed up by the English 
markets. Other ships sail away to < 
Australia and New Zealand. Six weeks 
the vo3rage takes them. They carry 
out manufiictured goods — clothes and 
^ machinery — ^]ust as they do to Canada, 
I for British manufactured goods are wanted 
^ everywhere. They return from Australia 
and New Zealand with supphes of wool, 
chilled meat (Canterbury lamb) and fruits, 
^ both canned and fresh. Other ships 
again go to the East, to Singapore and 
Penang, and gather up stores of tea, 
rice, rubber and copra, as we have 
already seen from the picture. 

Now turn to the globe, and follow with 
your finger the busiest sea road in the world. 
It is one of the British Empire roads. Fmd 
London first, and travel south to Gtbraltar, 
the first fuelhng station. Go through the 
straits of Gibraltar eastwards to Malta, the 
second fuelluig station. Leaving C}q>rus to 
the east, run your finger down the Red Sea 
to Aden, and eastwards again over the 
water to Bombay in India. From Bombay 
move southwards to Colombo in Ceylon, 
and from Colombo to Penang. The steam- 
tdiip in the picture followed this course, 
a distance of over 9,ooorm]les, and now 
you know where she may call on her way 
back to London. The seas do not separate, 
they join all the diffnent lands of the 
Emigre, and on these great free highways 
British dups move to and fro— 

” Swift shuttles of an Empire’s loom that 
weave us, main to mahi.'* 



fuelhng stations south of the equator. Be- 
sides fuel, the stations have shipyards, where 
ships can be repaired if they have been 
damaged by heavy seas or fierce gales. At 
all dangerous parts of the coast brave men 
are on duty in lonely lighthouses, which flash 
warning signals to ships coming in too near 
to the rocks. 

What cargoes, then, do the tramps and 
liners cany over the seas? The British 
Empire stretches from pole to pole. As the 
earth moves rorad, there is always some land 
in the Empire turning towards the sun. 
When the countries north of the equator 
have had their summer, the warm season 
begins anew in the countries to the south, 
so that there are always two harvests to 
come in every year. Thus the cargoes carried 
by British ^ps indude almost everything 
in the world. From Canada in the west 
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TEACHINO BDITB 

1 . Seaports. — In all great ports, the path- 
way of ships to the port in the shallow waters 
is clearly marked. Lighthouses, lightships 
and buo3rs are all there. The port itself is 
furnished with docks, warehouses, cranes, 
engineering shops, coal, telegraph apparatus, 
and other necessities for the equipment of a 
ship and the distribution of its cargo. 

2 . The Bmpire. — ^The sun never sets on 
the Empire. Noon traveb westwards on the 
earth's surface, moving over of longitude 
each hour. Thus when it is noon at Green- 
wich it is 2 p.m. at Durban, 6 p.m. at Cal- 
eutta, 8 pjn. near Albany in Australia and 
about zo I>.m. at Melbourne. At the same 
time it is 8 a.m. in British Guiana, 6 ajn. at 
the western end of Lake Superior in Canada, 
4 a.m. in the West of Briti^ Columbia and 
midnight in tiie Fiji Islands. Yet the great 
extent pf the Empire from east to west is 


perhaps of minor importance compared with 
its extent from north to south. The great 
range of latitude over which it extends means 
that every variety of climate and production 
can be found. The following gives some idea 
of distances: 


Southampton to Melbourne via 
Suez ' . . . . . . 

Southampton to Melbourne via 
Cape of Good Hope — 
Southampton to Cape Town — 
Liverpool to Montreal — 
Vancouver to Sidney — 
Australia to New Zealand — . . 
Southampton to Bombay — .. 
Southampton to Singapore — . . 
Southampton to Gibraltar — . . 


12.560 miles 

13.610 „ 

6.900 ., 
3.420 ,. 

7.900 „ 
1420 „ 
7.030 .. 
9.350 .. 
1.320 „ 


A fast boat travels about twenty miles an 
hour, and it takes about forty da3rs to reach 
Mdboume, and twenty days for the journey 
to Bombay. 
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5. "Wf- — ^Tlie path of a sailing 
ship is longer than that of a steamer travelling 
between the sanoe two ports, but it is the 
path taldng the least time possible for the 
sailing ship. The trade winds of the tropics, 
the westerly winds of the temperate zone, 
and the monsoon winds of the In 4 ian Ocean 
are of great advantage to sailing ships. 
The outward and homeward ]oume3rs cannot 
be the same. The winds which would help 
on the way out would be against the ship 
on the homeward journey. The steamer 
takes the same path on each journey. A 
sailing ship in travelling from London to 
Cape Town would cross the Atlantic to the 
coast of Brazil, and then, when well south, 
would cross again to Africa. On the return 
journey it would cross the Atlantic from 
Africa to near the West Indies, and then, 
when well north, would cross again to 
England. 

4. Penang. — One of the Straits Settle* 
ments. It is traversed by the main western 
railway of Malaya from Singapore to Siam, 
and a branch goes to Prai, whence steam 
ferries make connexion with Georgetown. 

The town, which is built on a promontory 
nearest the mainland, is largely occupied by 
Chinese and Tamils, though the Malays are 
also well represented. Behind the town, on 
Penang hill, are built several government 
buildings, private bungalows and an hotel. 
There are European dubs, a racecourse and 
golf links. Coconuts are grown along the 
seashore and rice is cultivated in the interior 
at Balek Pulau. The official name of the 
island is Prince of Wales island and that of 
the town Georgetown Penang has an excel* 
lent harbour but its trade is eclipsed by the 
proximity of Singapore. 

6 . lbtta.->This is an important naval 
base and coaling station with an extensive 
dodkyard and arsenal. During the two World 
Wars it was a noted allied base, and in the 
second one heroically resisted devastating 
attacks by enemy drcraft. 

The island is an inegidar oval in shape 


about xy| miles long by broad, with an 
area of less than xoo sqnare miles, and a 
population of 225,000. The surface is a sue* 
cession of hills and valleys ; the coast line is 
deeply mdented and the notable double bay 
of the island is formed by the promontory 
on whidi stands Valetta, the capital. The 
inhabitants are mainly concaned with agri* 
culture and fishing. Malta is specially noted 
foritshoneyandlace. The principal resources 
of the people are derived from its being sui 
important military station and the head- 
quarters of the Mediterranean fleet. Malta is 
a self-governing dominion. Most of the people 
speak English and Italian, while their own 
language is a mixture of Arabic and Italiaq, 
The educational system of the island is highly 
effiaent, three languages are taught m the 
schools and there is a university and several 
secondary and technical schools. (An outline 
of the fascinating history of Malta is given 
in Volume VI.) 

6. Memory work. — (a) We depend on 
other lands for meat, bread, fruit, tea and 
clothing, {b) London is the world’s greatest 
market, (c) Tramp steamers cany cargoes. 
{d) The captain finds his way with the help 
of the compass, (e) Gialmg stations supply 
steamers with coal. (/) Steamers use smoke- 
less coal, (g) The sun never sets on the 
Empire. 

7 . EntCiMS. — (a) What is done with 

cargoes unloaded at the docks ? (i) Name 
three great ports in England, (c) What is 
kept in the vaults imder London docks? 
(d) What IS the chief cargo taken to Liver- 
pool ? (e) What have you seen at a market ? 
(/) What kind of steamy visit the sunny 
is^ds? (g) What cargoes do steamers 
bring from the Far EasH (k) What cargoes 
are sent from Canada to London ? (t) What 
cargoes are sent from Australia and Nevf 
Zes^d to Ixmdon ? (j) Of affiat great use 
is Malta to the Empire ? (i) What cargoes 
ate sent out from Inland io other lands ? 
(Q Hbw qnickl^ could you fail to Iiidia, and 
to Australia? ^ 
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This lesson deals with the inhabitants of 
the cold lands of the Empire and the genaal 
life of the Eskimos and the Lumbermen of 
the Canadian forests. The latter will be 
dealt with more fully in Volume II, where 
the teacher will find additional exercises 
worked out. 

The diildren will have had described to 
them the expansive forests of Canada, and 
already know something about the timber 
that is sent from this dominion. In dealing 
with the work of the lumbermen, the ques- 
tion of transport will arise. Although motor 
tractors are extensivdy used, and in places 
where a river is available huge timber 
rafts are utilised, m British Columbia the 
horse-dlrawn wagon is common. Our first 
exercise is the construction of a simple 
model of a lumber wagon. For this model 
two empty match boxes, a strip of card 
firom an old box and a bottle cork are 
required. Fig. i A shows how the strip of 
caM is cut to the width of the match boxes. 
The cardboard is stuck upon the boxes to 
form the top of the wagon. If diagonals be 
drawn, as ^own by ^ dotted lines, the 
centres of the sides of the boxes may be 
found. Small holes are made, and pieces of 
kindergarten stick are thrust through these 
to form axles for the cardboard wheels. 
Next, in gny wool, the girls du>uld crodiet 
four “ drdns " whidi ate fixed to the wagon 
as shown; these are for fastoiir^ the load 
of logs to be added when the wagon is com- 
plete. 

Our next tadc is to fit the movable shaft. 
The cork is cut to such a height that it will 
fit comfortably within the matdi box; the 


shaft and crosspiece (joined with a anrmfl 
paper fastener) are strips of thin cardboard 
(douUe for the shaft) glued to the top and 
bottom of the cork (Fig. x B), When this is 
completed, it is placed inside the matdi 
box and fixed at the top and bottom with , 
drawing pins (Fig. xC). All that nowl' 
remains to be done is to add the wheels and \ 
prepare a " load " of tree trunks in day or < 
plasticine. The *'load” is secured by the 
wool drains (Fig. xD). The match boxes 
may be covered with white or tinted paper 
and painted brown. 

Our next modelling exercise is the making 
of an Eskimo fidiing canoe or ktQfak in clay 
or plastidne. A dgar-shaped mass is rolled 
between the pahns of the hands (Fig. 2 A). 
This is flattened on one side by pressdng it 
gently down on the modelling board (Fig. 

2 B). A hole is made into the mass at one 
end, and around this a narrow collar is fixed. 
To complete the modd, a tiny figure of an 
Eskimo, provided with a paddle (a splint 
of wood with a paper end) is seated within 
it. 

The land of the Eskimo is also the land of 
the polar bear. An attractive scene is shown 
in Fig. 3 B. A large drawing is given of the 
bear (Fig. 3 A). This should be traced on to 
cardboa^, coloured a creamy-white, and 
cut out. On a piece of card masses of day 
are fixed, and into one of these the bear k 
placed. A stick of chalk Is scraped to 
provide " snow ” to cover the btkse, or flour 
or salt may be used instead of idhalk. A 
bacl^iroond oakmred with pastds or paipts 
in bluish green or white dionld he ad^ 
to complete the aoeoe. 
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iwvt. anAfiOf.AiiTk 


In this lesson we deal with cattle and sheep 
in Australia. Country children, particularly 
those in the north of England, are quite 
familiar with sheep farms, and to all 
children the sheep is a common Engli^ 
animal. 

We have purposely made our handwork 
on this plate of a cooperative or group 
nature, an exercise in which practically the 
whole of the class may join. Each member 
makes one or more components, which, when 
assembled, form a large model of an Aus< 
tralian sheep run. Handwork of this type 
is particularly valuable in the classroom, 
for the young children learn in a practical 
manner the virtue of the precept, “Each 
for all and all for each.** 

The model consists of a large sheet of 
cardboard surrounded by fencing, so that a 
number of fence units will be required. 
These are made of stout paper or thin card 
(Fig. X A) from a rectangle 8 in. X 2} in. 
The ends are cot as ^own, so making the 
fence unit 7 in. long, and the base flaps 8 in. 
long. The inner portion is removed, thus 
leaving a ^ in. frame. The younger children 
might leax’e the fence units in one piece 
without cutting out the middle portions. 
The children will have heard that miles of 
steel wire are required on a sheep run for 
providing fencing. The "wire** for our 
fences is made by black cotton threaded with 
a needle across the frame in the manner 


shown. The flaps are turned up horizontally, 
alternately left and right. 

Some gates will be necessary. Fig. i B 
shows how the posts for these gates may be 
fitted at the end of a fence unit. A piece of 
a meat skewer is cut a little higher Uian the 
fence itself. Under the end flap, a drawing 
pin is thrust with its point upw^, and on > 
to this the wood is pressed until it is firmly , 
held by the pin. '^e gate (Fig. x C) is a | 
simple matter, for it consists of a narrow 
frame of card, over which strips are pasted 
to form bars. The gate is fixed to the posts 
by means of small loops of very thin wire. 

Fairly large sketdies are given of the 
sheep, which should be traced and hecto* 
graphed for the children to use. It will be 
noticed that sheep standing in two positions 
are reproduced, but the teacher may provide 
the cMdren with four types in the following 
manner. After having traced the sheep, hold 
the sketches up to die light and draw on 
the back of the paper, so giving the reversed 
position. Masses of bodies may be stock 
to the base to relieve the monotony of the 
flat surface (Fig. 3), also, one or two simile 
houses can be made by fixing card around 
boxes in the manner of the Lake-Dwdling 
in Lesson VI of the history section (but 
without the {files). The completed model 
(Fig. 4) diould now be sprinUed liberally 
^th green chalk or pastel dost, and provided 
with a simple back^und. 
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litis leasOQ leaves the ia6rc picturesque ^ts 
of the Empire, and deals vriA some of the 
maimfiMturiiig and miniitg centres in England. 

The first model is that of a simple working 
crane. Children will realise that hen'll goods 
made of iron and steel can only be lift^ by 
some medianical means. Fig x A shows how 
a cotton reel is used to form the base of the 
crane. A meat skewer is thrust into the redi 
so as to project far enough to pass right 
through an ordinary match box. This match 
box is {uepared in the manner shown in 
F^;. xB. Two holes are made to receive 
the projecting meat skewer and a paper 
gable roof is fixed to the top of the box, the 
sides of which may also be covered with 
paper. A wire handle is bent as shown in 
^ Fig. I C, and it is thrust through the two 
sides of the box near the bottom, and at a 
point a little to the side of the box, so that 
the skewer is untouched. A little thought 
and manipulation axe required for the fixing 
of the thread. The problem of fixing should 
be discussed by the children. The bottom 
of the match box is first cut on two sides 
and bent back so that the wire handle inside 
is accessible from the bottom. By means of 
a needle a loitg thread is pot through a hole 
in the edge of the box as shown, and it is 
wrapped two or three times round the wire 
handle within the box. The box is inverted, 
and a blob of sealing wax is dropped an to 
the strands of thread to fix them securely 
(m to the handle. Now the bottom of the 
box is replaced and fixed by strips of paper 
pasted round its edges. The box is placed 
over the skewer, and it is pasted to tbe lid 
ol a cardboard box to m^e it secure, as 
the model is *'top heavy." To complete 


the crane, a strip of thin card Is bent as 
shown in Fig. x D and glued to the box, 
A short len^ of match stidc is fitted at 
the end to form a runno* for the thread. 
At the end of the thread a plasticine ball^ 
and a thin wire hook are fixed (Fig. xE), 
The hook can be moved up and down by 
turning the handle of the crane. 

The second model illustrated is another 
form of crane constructed in a similar fashion 
from a gas mantle box, a bobbin and a meat 
Skewer. The planning of the aim of the 
crane (Fig. xA) is rather more difficult 
than the ^xst, and is suitable only for the 
better craftsmen. It is folded and provided 
with the necessary holes (Fig. 2 B) for the 
skewer to pass through, and two match 
sticks form the runners. The fixing of the 
thread is a simpler operation here, because 
the lids of the box may be removed. A wire 
handle is fixed as before, and the base of the 
arm is glued to the top lid. The completed 
model is shown in Fig. 2 C. 

A railway coal truck is simply constructed 
pasting stout carton paper round a Swan 
Vesta match box, cut as shown in Fig. 3 A. 
Cardboard and stick axles are added beneath, 
and finally disc card wheels, which are 
riiaped for cutting by using a penny. When 
complete, the two middle portions of the 
sides are cut down, removed, {novided with 
paper hinges, and then replaced so that they 
will fcurm flaps (Fig. 3B). Tiny pieces of 
card, bent at right angles, axe u^ to keep 
the flaps in position; paper fasl^ers fi»m 
" buffers a wire hook is fixed at the back 
and front, and a load of coal conq>lete8 the 
modd. Crayons can be used for colouring 
the sides brown and black. 





Plate III 

Model Crake Mads from a Match Box and a Cotton Reel 
Model CKans Maoe from a Mantle Box and a Cotton Reel 
C oAi« TmcR; Made r^oM a Match Box 
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WARM I^kHDS-FBUlT 


In this lesson the children are led to sunny 
and bright iq)ots of the Empire, where huit 
trees grow abundantly. Empireigrown fruit 
is now freely advertised in the shops. 

The first ^dwork exercise shown on the 
accompanying Plate consists of a barrel of 
Tasmanian apples modelled in clay or 
plasticine. The children begin with a ball, 
which is rolled on to the modelling board 
to elongate it into a cylinder. With the 
qrlinder held vertically the rounded ends 
must be gently pressed down on the board 
to flatten them as shown in Fig. z A. The 
cylinder is laid horizontally on the board, 
and one end is rolled very gently with slight 
pressure to make the barrel-shaped end. 
This operation is now repeated at the other 
end of the barrel, the children aiming at 
making the two ends alike. With the point 
of the modelling tool, the inside of the top 
is scooped out to form a cavity, as shown in 
Fig. zB. Markings are made to represent 
the staves of the barrel; a flat, circular 
top is shaped and a number of tiny " apples ” 
are mod^ed to pot into the barrel. If the 
apples are made of clay they may be painted 
red, or red plasticine may be used (Fig. z C). 

The next exercise consists of cutting out 
in paper a picture of a basket of Empire 
fruit. A simple basket is cot out from folded 
tinted paper of a fairly dark shade (Fig. z A). 
Full scope for originality should be given 
to the children in selecting the shape of the 
basket. Next, an oblong of black paper 
is taken as a background for mounting. In 
red, yellow, orange-green and purple gummed 


paper the children prepare dmple fruit 
shapes by free cutting. Alternatively, the 
teacher may hectograph the shapes on 
white drawing paper, and allow the i^drMi 
to tint them. These fruit ^apes are stock 
to the background to overlap a little. 
Finally the bakcet ^ape is stuck over them 
as shown in Fig. 2 B. One or two grapes ” 
are stuck on the front of the b^et to 
represent them as overhanging. 

Fig. 3C shows a pretty fltiit basket 
planned on a 4 in. square of paper as indi- 
cated in Fig. 3 A. The handle is cut on 
folded paper to secure a symmetrical form 
(Fig. 3 B). Again, freedom of shape sdioold 
be allowed in the construction of this basket, 
and to aid self-expression the children may 
be allowed to add a pattern in crayon or 
water colour. 

An interesting exercise for group work is 
shown in Fig. 4. On a large sheet of black 
paper the teacher sketches a basket and a 
fairly dark background with the inscription 
shown in the Plate. The children cot out 
their various fruit shapes and gum them on 
to the background to appear as if they are 
rolling out of the basket. 

The various stages in the plastic modelling 
of an apple are ^own in the last illustration. 
Begin with a ball, afterwards making small 
conical recesses at the top and bottom with 
the point of the tool (Fig. 5 A). Round these 
fix tiny masses of clay to form the “ humps " 
of the apple, smoothing them in with the 
forefinger (Fig. 5B). Finally, add a stem 
and a small leaf (Fig. 5 C). - 
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The commodities dealt with in this lesson 
are rice and tea, with their oorrespondin(; 
Indian environments. The cbildtra ndll 
doubtless be sotptised to hear that tho 
young rice plants grow in water, and than 
the ploughing of Ae paddy fields is done 
under water also, humped bullocks beini; 
used to draw the ploughs. 

The handwork exercise to illustrate xia» 
cultivation has been planned so that it ma^' 
be compared with the models in the histoi]' 
lesson No. Ill—" The Clever River-Men ", 
The teadter will point out that pbughin^; 
in India to-day is carried out in much this 
same primitive manner, and with abnosl: 
the same primitive implements, as it wait 
in Ancient Egypt. This will form an into: - 
estiog link tetween the history and this 
geography lessons. 

Figs. I A and B show simple line drawingis 
(whi^ may be traced and hectographect 
by the teacher) of the native worker of this 
paddy field and the eastern bullock. Thesis 
are tinted with crayons or water colour bj’ 
the children— brown native, yellow loir, 
cloth, white turban and light-bn^ bullock. 
The flaps are bent so that the figures will 
stand, and the native and the two bullocks, 
are glued on to a strip of card as shown in thi s 
small sketch (Fig. x D). Some silver papei 
or Ints of glass are ad^ to the base, and 
the whole is sprinkled with fine soil or sand, 
to allow bright iqaces, representing water, 
to show. 

The primitive plough is made so that it 
may be fixed to the buUocks. Its construc- 


tion is drown in Fig. x C. A long kinde^ 
garten stick or splint of thin wood is requhed. 
The end of this is carefully split, and a 
narrow strip of thin card to form the yoke 
iif'fixed into the ixack. Narrow paper colters 
are slipped over the heads of t^e buUodcs 
and glued to the flat yoke in exactly the 
same manner as in the case of the Assyrian 
horses in the model of a chariot in the hikory 
model No. XIIl. The ploughshare with it^ 
handle is modelled in day or plasticine,i 
and the o&er end of the stick is thrust 
right through it as seen in the diagram. In 
making this part care should be taken 
to ensure that the end of the handle 
is just long enough to reach the extended 
hands of the worker (see Fig. xD). To 
complete the model, the s^t of the 
plough may be covered with jdasticine, or 
it may be tinted with dark brown water 
cotour. 

The ccmstruction of a model tea chest is 
shown in Fig. 2 A. For this model younger 
children diodd work on paper divided into 
I in. squares. This will assist them in their 
measurements. White paper may be used, 
as it is easy to colour. If the sides of the box 
are 2 in. square, the shaded fixing flaps may 
be X in. wide. Before gluing together, allow 
the children to colour the sides, mal^ the 
borders black and the remainder pale l»own. 
One ot two nm of oriental characters may 
be added to the fiont (Fig. 2 B). To secure 
a more realistic finish the interior may be 
lined with ^ver paper, as tea chests are 

•• m . ■*** 



‘ Plate V 

A Paddy Field for Paper-Cutting 
Paper Model of a Tea Chest . 
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HOI WET rOBESn 


This lesson covers the life and the indus* 
tries common to the wet tropical forest 
regions, and natoraUy the children will be 
especially interested in the animals. The 
teadber, in working out this lesson, may 
find the stories of Kipling’s Jungle Books, as 
well as his poems, convenient to use for 
literary illustratioirs in which many of 
the aniTnak of the wet forests are des* 
cribed. 

The first exercise is a plastic model of an 
eleftot. Fig. lA shows how it may be 
constructed from masses of clay or plasticine. 
The body is formed by rolling a sidrere ifito 
a lemon-shaped mass, a little wider at the 
front than at the back. A pointed pear shape 
is modelled for the head, and four cylindrical 
legs ate made broader at the top than at the 
bottom. The head is first fixed into position 
as shown (Fig. xB). The joins are care- 
fully smoothed down with the tip of the 
forefinger; a little more trunk is added, and 
the lower portion of the head is slit with 
the blade of the modelling tool to form a 
mouth, With the point of the tool, two 
holes are made to receive the tusks, which 
are bent into position. For the eyes, two 
very small holes are made, one on each side 
of the head. Two tiny pellets or beads of 
clay are rolled between the tips of the fore- 
finger and thumb; one of these beads is 
ixessed gently into each hole, and the needle 
tool is used to make one or two surface 
markings to represent the eyelids. Ears 
are next made, quite thinly, brat over and 
fixed to the head (Fig. i C). The tops of the 
legs are then flattened somewhat and fixed 


into position. Round the base of the legs 
small flattened pellets should be fixed to 
represent the creature’s toes. A thin, womt- 
like tail completes the animal (Fig. xD). 
The children will have heard of elephants 
engaged in the Burmese teak indus^, so 
that it will give more interest to the model 
if the childra are allowed to show their 
elephants *'a pilin’ teak.” For this, theV 
should model a number of cylinders tq^ 
represent teak trunks, and one of these \ 
should be placed in the position of being 
lifted by the animal’s trunk. 

The lesson further describes the cultiva- 
tion of the cocoa bean in West Africa. While 
all children have a personal interest in 
chocolate, many are ignorant of the culti- 
vation of cocoa. Fig. 2 A shows the con- 
struction of a plastic model of a cocoa pod. 
First an elongated ovoid shape is modelled, 
and round its surface are fixed narrow 
spindles. These are smoothed into the 
general shape to produce the finished pod 
(Fig. 2 B). A few small plastic beans may 
be scattered around the pod. 

Perhaps the most popular naodel of this 
plate wfll be the paper cut-out of the tiger 
(Fig. 3 B). The fi^e of the tiger (Fig. 3 A) 
^ould be traced by the teacher, hecto- 
graphed and coloured by the children in 
black and orange stripes. The cut-out is 
glued to a box lid, and round the creature 
small twigs are fixed into small lumps of 
plasticine. The ground is sprinkled with 
fine soil and green pastel dost, and a forest 
background, drawn in greens and Inowns, 
is fixed behind. 
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BOI CRASBLAHDB 


The models for this lesson are associated 
with cotton growing in the Sudan, and the 
cultivation of the sugar cane in Jamaica, 
The teacher will natur^y link up tUs lesson 
with that in the historical section of this 
volume, “ Man’s New Clothes," No. IX, for 
there are given models connected with the 
stoiy of spinning and weaving. 

The first exercise is the construction of a 
model of a South African native hut. For 
the foundation of this hut any small round 
boxes may be used, or half of a round mantle 
box, or » cardboard tube. Fig x A shows how 
the box may be cut into shorter lengths by 
first fixing it on a broom handle, or similar 
round |dece of wood. Fig. 1 B shows how 
the hut is made. An entrance is cut out, 
and four strips of thin card are glued round 
the inside of its top edge. The strips are bent 
inwards to receive ^e roof. If, in the 
ojmon of the teacher, the card boxes ate 
too thick for the youngest diildren to 
handle, rings may be made of narrow oblongs 
of stout paper bmt round and glued at the 
edges. The roof (Fig. xC) is a bundle of 
straw or dried grass stems tied at the top 
and opened out as shown. The box founda- 
tion is tinted a creamy brown, to reinesent 
mod, the flaps are given a coat of a^esive, 
and the roof is placed gently into position 
to complete the model (Fig. x D). To 
make an interesting group model, a number 
of the small huts may be assembled to form 
a native kraal. 

Fig. aB shows a simple paper-cutting 


exerdse associated with cotton and its 
production. For the background, a very 
dark tinted, or blade paper is required. 
An orange or yellow papor, folded at the 
middle (Fig. 2 A), the shape of a cotton 
reel is cut out and this is gummed to the 
top left-hand ctmier of the background. An 
oUong of white paper, ruled with lines to 
represent the cotton, is stuck over the central 
portion of the reel. In the right hand corner' 
of the backgroimd an irregular wtasa of white ' 
paper is gummed. Next, two or three leaf- 
like forms of brown paper are cut out 
and stuck met the bottom of the white 
paper. A tiny stalk comidetes the cotton 
pod. 

In making a plastic model of a cotton hott, 
the first stage is to produce a pear diape, 
with a slight rib along its length (Fig. 3 A). 
Next, leafy bracts are added, something 
like those round our English filbert nuts. 
Finally, a narrow stalk is fixed into position 
(Fig.3B). 

Fig. 4 shows a model of a knife similar 
in shape to those used in the Jamaican sii^ 
plantations for cutting the sugar cane. It 
will form an exerdse in free cutting in stout 
paper A small piece of card can be stuck 
on each side of the handle. 

Fig. 5 gives a suggestion for a "Cotton 
Book " in which children m%ht keep a small 
collection of different materials made of 
cotton, e^;. calico, nainsook, cambric, lawn, 
etc. The cover may be of light tinted paper, 
with a cut-out <ffstafi stuck to its comer. 
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HOT DBT LANDS 


For illustrative purposes, this lesson deals 
with diffoient methods of transport in the 
hot dry lands of the Empire. The problem 
of transport in different countries frequently 
arises, and several handwork exercises 
described in tliis book illustrate various 
kinds of transport. Lumber wagons and’ 
coal trucks have already been made. The 
different methods of transport may be 
reviewed with advantage from time to time 
and the reasons for the wide differences be 
considered. The dog sledges of the Cold 
Lands, the camel caravans of the Desert and 
the bullock wagons of Burma all give scope 
for lessons on animals used for the transpor- 
tation of goods and materials. 

In this particular lesson, the gufa of 
'Iraq as used on the river Tigris is de- 
scribed. Here the child will see a strange 
survival of the primitive means of river 
transport. We read that the infant Moses 
was discovered in an ark “daubed with 
pitch." In a later history lesson, the coracles 
of the Ancient Briton will be considered. 
The gufa is amilar in construction to these 
primitive boats. It is a circular boat made 
of woven reeds and coated with bitumen 
to render it water-tight. 

Fig. I A shows a plastic model of a gufa 
as used on the Tigris. In shape it resembles 
a shallow bowl with rounded edges. It may 
be constructed by one of the two processes 
described in the section on histoiicd model- 
ling contained in this volume; that is it 
may be built up by the coiled method, or 
by rotating the ball of the right thumb in 
a qAere of clay held in the pahn of the left 
hand. When the modelling is completed, 
diort lengths of dried grass stems <»* straw, 
should be embedded orossways in the clay 
of the interior to represent the woven struc- 


ture, and a rectangular seat of clay fixed as 
shown. To complete the model, there should 
be added a tiny day figure holding a match 
stick “ pole " in his hand, also a few clay 
“ melons "(Fig. I B). 

Further work illustrative of the gufa, 
though of a simpler nature, is shown in 
Fig. 2. The gufas are used prindpdlly as 
ferryboats from one port to another on the 
Tigris. The eastern scene illustrated is a 
paper cut-out. An oblong of pale green paper 
is taken, and to the upper portion pale blue 
paper is gummed (or pale blue pastd may 
be used), to represent the sky. To the right 
hand of the base of the sky a purple hill 
is gummed. On eadi side of the picture the 
orange ground is fixed, that on the right 
being cut with a curve to represent the river 
bank. Two or three cut-out palm trees of 
brown and green are fixed to this ground, 
also one or two white eastern dwellings cut 
on the fiat. The gufa itsdf (rather small 
in size, to be in proportion with the rest of 
the scene) is cut from dark brown paper 
on the fold, to secure a symmetrical ^pe, 
and gummed (with cut-out "reflections") 
to the water. A tiny figure completes an 
attractive and pretty scene. 

The camd caravan forms an enjoyable 
project in which all the class can take part. 
Hectographed copies of the camd and 
driver (Figs. 3 A and 3 B) are distributed to 
the class. These are painted, a thread is 
joined frnm the Arab’s hand to the camel, 
and all are assembled as shown in F^. 3 C. 

Finally, an ostrich cut-out is given in 
Fig. 4. The bird is coloured in black and 
wUte, with orange legs -and beak, while 
the foliage is tinted green. One flap is turned 
to the left, and the other to the right so 
that the bird will stand up. 



Plate VIII 


Fig. X 
Fio. 2 
Fig, 3 
Fig. 4 


Clay Model of a Gufa 

SCBKB ON THE TlGRZS FOR PAPBR-CUTTING 

A Camel Caravan 
An Ostrich Cut-out 
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SUNOT ISLARDS 


In tills lesson the children are transported 
to the sunny islands of the South Seas. 
Young children, in the course of their school 
work, learn many of the poems of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, but comparatively few are 
aware of the fact that he spent his last days 
under the blue skies of Samoa. This fact 
may be mentioned doting the course of the 
lesson. (A biography of Robert Louis 
Stevenson is given in Vol. VI.) 

From lectures showing typical scenery of 
the Sooth Seas, the children will have 
gathered that the islands ate the home of the 
coconut palm. The average child is familiar 
with the not itself, but they are usually 
surprised to find that the nuts are not 
imiduced on the palm in the form in vdiich 
they reach us, but are contained in a woody 
hutic and are surrounded with fine brown 
fibres. Some of these fibres are attached to 
the nut when it reaches us. They are used 
for making the familiar coconut matting, 
and for rope making. A large blackboard 
sketch, in coloured chalks, will help to 
explain the structure of the fruit, pa^ctt> 
larly if it is drawn in section. A clay model 
to show the structure in section is shown 
in Figs. X A and B. A pear*shaped mass of 
day is tapped gently on to the modelling 
board to provide a fiat surface. Next, with 
the tip of the little finger, an oval depression 
is made in the middle. Round the edge of 
the depression, a margin is marked with 
the point of the modelling tool, and on the 
outer edge of this margin a narrower margin 
is mark^. The portion remaining is cut 
up with the pomt to rq^esent fibres. The 
modd is placed adde to harden. When dry, 
it is painted in the foUowing manner: the 
outsit blackish brown, the fibres red brown. 


the narrow margin dark brown,--to represort 
the woody shell oif the nut. The wider 
margin and depression are painted white to 
represent the succulent kernel of the coco* 
nut (Fig. X B). 

The popular banana is a fruit of the South 
Seas. To model a banana, a sausage-shaped 
mass is rolled (Fig. 2 A), ^en pressed gently 
on the board to produce the four flattened 
planes peculiar to this fruit (Fig. 2B). 
A piece of day representing a portion of its| 
stem is fixed to the narrower end. 

A group model of a coconut shy may be' 
made in a box placed rm its side, with one 
side cot away. A number of wire stands 
stuck into cork bases (Fig. 3B) are glued 
to the box. The stands are made by twisting 
wire as shown in Fig. 3 A round a drcular 
stick. Clay coconuts and balls complete 
this group. 

The leaf of the banana plant makes a 
useful paper-cutting exerdse. The shape 
shown in Fig. 4 A is cot out in white 
paper. This is snipped into segments, and 
coloured with crayons. When complete, the 
segments may be bent away as shown in 
Fig. 4B. 

The tree house (F^. 5D) makes an 
attractive modd. A dab of plasticine is cut 
to the diape shown in Fig. 5 A. (The dotted 
lines diow the position of the house.) The 
slab is pierced with twigs which are stuck 
through another slab (Fig. 5B), A house 
shape is constructed in stout paper, with a 
kindergarten stick at the roof to dip over 
the four projecting twigs at the top of the 
platform (Fig. 5C). The whole house is 
covered with strand of stmw, raffia or grass 
stems secured with seocotine. A twig ladder 
adds the finishing touch. 
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LIFB ON THE SEA 


The handwork for this lesson is associated 
with the great fishing industries of New- 
foundland, British Columbia and the Dogger 
Bank. 

The first models shown are clay or plas- 
ticine models of the cod and the salmon. 
The salmon is the simpler of the two and 
^ould be attempted first. In modelling a 
fish, the children should begin with a ball, 
carefully rolling it between the palms of 
the hands to form a spindle shape as shown 
in Fig. z A. For the fish shape, two points 
must be borne in mind— firstly, the head 
end must be broader than the tail end and 
it must be rolled less; secondly, when the 
spindle has been produced, it must be 
pressed gently between the two palms to 
flatten it somewhat, as a fish is flat. The 
teacher may impress a useful nature lesson 
here, and it will be a great help to the 
diildren, when they are working this exercise, 
if one is allowed to bring a gol<Msh to school. 
(A lesson on the goldfish is given in the 
section on nature, page 338.) Having pro- 
duced the genei^ ^pe (Fig. lA), the 
next task is to add flattened fins and tail 
(Fig. I C) which are smoothed into the body. 
The final stage (Fig. i B) is the addition of 
the details. With the point of the modelling 
tool, criss-cross markings are made lightly 
on the body to show the scales; line markings 
are similarly made on the fins and tail. 
The mouth, rounded in shape, is hollowed out, 
and an eye is added on each side of the head. 
Finally, the gill markings are cut by using 


the edge of the modelling tool (held flat) 
as a knife. If the fish is made of day, one 
or two may be stored and when dry painted 
with silver or aluminium paint. 

The cod is made in exactly the same 
manner as the salmon, but modified as shown 
in Fig. I D. Fig. z shows a modd of a plate 
upon which rests a steak of cod. 

A day or plastidne model of a trawler 
is shown in Fig. 3B. This modd will 
naturally appeal to the bo}^. A spindle 
shape is again rolled, but this time it is 
flattened on both sides, particularly at the 
stem end (Fig. 3 A). Simple drapes are 
fixed to the slab, as shown in the sketch of 
the finished modd, to represent the cabins, 
bridge and funnel. A long and a short 
mat^ stick act as masts. 

The children have been told of trawlers 
and the use of the trawl net. Fig. 4 shows 
an attractive paper-cutting scene that may 
be attempted by the class working in groups 
of four or five. The dsy is pale blue paper, 
the sea pale green paper, the rocks <^k 
brown paper, with masses of dark green to 
represent seaweed in the ocean bed. A tiny 
boat in black and red paper is cut out 
and gununed on to the surface of the 
" water ” as shown. On white paper, with 
dark brown crayon a trawl net is drawn 
and afterwards cut out. This is gummed 
to the sea bed, and an ink line is drawn 
connecting it to the boat. 

Fig. 5 diows a cut-out pf a fisherman to 
be traced, painted and mounted to stand. 




Plate X 

Fio. X. Plastic Models of Salmon and Cod 
Fig. a. Plastic Model of Cod Steak and Plate 
Fio. 3, Plastic Model of Trawler 
Fig. 4. Pafer-cuttimg Scene of Trawler at Work 
Fig. 5. CoT-otnr of Fisherman 






EIGHT SIMPLE PLAYS 
FOR 

THE FIRST YEAR’S COURSE 




POOR JACK! 


People in the play . — ^Jack, Mrs. Soapsuds, 
Doctor Slow-and-sure. 

Things wanted in the play. — small book. 
A notebook and pencil. A small white 
rubber ball. A large handkerchief. 

Scene. — ^Mrs. Soapsuds’ kitchen. There is 
one door. Two chairs stand one on each side 
of the fireplace. 

[Jack is sitting hunched up on one chair.] 

Jack. Oh dear ! How unhappy I am 1 
[ilfrs. Soapsuds comes in.] 

Mrs. Soapsuds. It is such a lovely day. 
Jack. The washing is blowing out like 
white clouds. Come into the sunshine. 

Jack. I don’t want to go out. 

Mrs. Soapsuds. If you saw the blue sky, 
and heard the larks singing in the hayfield, 
I am sure you would feel better. 

Jack. No, Mother. I should feel sadder 
than ever. 

Mrs. Soapsuds. Dear 1 Dear 1 I don’t 
know what to do with you. You are not 
the same boy since you fell down the hill 
when I sent you to fill my pail at the well. 

Jack. I can’t help it. Mother. It is not 
my &ult that I feel so dismal. 

Mrs. Soapsuds. It can't be your head, 
for I mended it so nicely with vinegar and 
brown paper. . . . Well . . . well . . . per- 
haps Doctor Slow-and-sure will be able to 
core yon. I asked him to call to-day. 


Jack. Oh dear I H** will give me castor 
oil, I am sure. 

[There is a knock at the door.] 

Mrs. Soapsuds. There he is, I <Jo declare I 
[Mrs. Soapsuds opens the door.] 

Come in, doctor. I am very glad to see 
you. 

[Doctor Slow-and-sure comes in ; he has 
the small book, the notebook and 
pencil, the ball and the handkerchief 
in his bag.] 

Doctor. Good afternoon, Mrs. Soapsuds. 
Good afternoon. Jack, my boy. What is all 
this I hear about you ? 

Mrs. Soapsuds. Oh, doctor, it is very sad i 
I think he must be bewitched I 
Doctor. Tot-tot-tut. Stuff and nonsjmse I 
Come, my young friend. . . . Your 
pulse. . . . 

[He feds Jack's pulse.] 

Let me see your tongue. 

[Jack puts out his tongtie.] 

H’m I Rather too pink I A littie snail wrater 
night and morning ^ould^lo you good. 

Mrs. Soapsuds. That is not the trouble, 
doctor. He is weU enough. But . . . 
but ... he cannot smile ... or laugh I 
Jack. It is no use. 1 have tried and tried. 
Mrs. Soapsuds. He mopes in the chimney 
comer afi day. . . . And he used to be 
such a merry lad. 
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Doctor. He who can’t smile or won’t 
smile, must be made to smile. Now I shall 
write a prescription for some tonic pills 
. . . crushed beetles and peppermint, I 
think . . . and while 1 do it, just look at 
this riddle book. 

[Doctor hands the stnaU book to Jack.] 

The Hundred Best Riddles. ... If you 
cannot laugh at some of those 1 shall be 
surprised. 


Mrs. Soapsuds. There I You see how it 
is. doctor. Nothing can make him smile or 
laugh. 

Doctor. Dear I Dear I Dear ! A very sad 
case I ... I give it up I I fear there is 
nothing that I can do for your son. . . . 
Good afternoon, Mrs. Soapsuds. Good after- 
noon. 


[Doctor Slow-and-sure goes oiU.] 



[Doctor writes in his notebook, while Jack 
and Mrs. Soapsuds look at the 
Riddle Book.] 

Mrs. Soapsuds. Oh, Jack I Look at this 
one. . . . “When is your nose like a 
book?" Hal ha I “When it is red." 
Wdl, 1 do think that is clever 1 
[Jack s^As.] 

Mrs. Soapsuds {reading). And see here. . . 
this is really very funny. "Why is a horse 
the most wonderful of animals? Because 
it can eat best without a bit in its nundh." 
Ha ! ha 1 Oh. I do like that one. 

[Jack bursts into tears.] 


Mrs. Soapsuds. Well, Jack ... it can- 
not be helped. We must think of something 
else. 

Jock. It is no use. Mother. I shall never 
smile again. 

Mrs. Soapsuds. The doctor is not as wise 
as I thought. 

[Dodor Slow-and-sure comes in again.] 

Doctor. I have an idea 1 A splendid idea I 
My poor boy, did I hear your mother say 
that you had had a tumble ? 

Jodi. A terrible tumble, doctor. I am 
still sore from my head to my toes. 

Doctor. And did you fall on your elbow ? 
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Jack. I rolled over and bumped myself 
ever3mhere. 

Doctor. Is this sore ? 

[Doctor pinches Jack's e/6ow.] 

Jack. Oof I You are hurting me ! 

Dodor. Aha I Aha I I have got it I . . . 
Why, of course, he cannot smile or laugh, 
or do anything but mope and pine. . . . 

Jack and Mrs. Soapsuds together. Why ? 
Why? Why? 

Doctor. The poor boy has lost his funny- 
bone I 

Mrs. Soapsuds. Why, so he has 1 I can 
feci the hollow place. 

[Afrs. Soapsuds pinches Jack's elbow.] 
What shall we do ? 

Doctor. Wait a minute . . . wait a 
minute. ... Let me look in my bag. 

[Doctor fumbles in his bag and brings 
out the ball.] 

Doctor. Here it is I 
Jack. But what is it ? 

Doctor. Now let me stick this on to your 
elbow with a little dab of glue, and tie it 
up in a clean handkerchief . . . like that. 

[Doctor takes out his handkerchief and 
ties the ball on to Jack's elbow.] 
Doctor. There you are 1 
Mrs. Soapsuds. But what is it ? 


Doctor. A new funny-bone, Mrs. Soap- 
suds ... I always keep a stock of them. 
Some people lose them so easily. The 
smallest bump or upset, and ofi tumbles 
the funny-bone. That is why there is so 
much bad temper in the world. . . . Now 
in a day or two that will grow on nicely. 

Jack. 1 say, what a funny face you 
have I . . . Mother! Look at his red 
nose, and his blue chin, . . . andhisfuimy 
pointed ears 1 Hal ha ! ha I ha 1 Oh I 
He makes me laugh I . . . 

Mrs. Soapsuds. Stop at once, you rude 
Iroy ! 

[Jack laughs and laughs.] 

Doctor. Never mind, Mrs. Soapsuds. Let 
him laugh. The new funny-bone fits him, 
that is clear. 

Mrs. Soapsuds. Then he is cured. . . . 
Oh, thank you. Doctor Slow-and-sure 1 
Jack. And I am off to show my new 
funny-bone to Jill. 

[Jack runs otit laughing.] 

Doctor. I may be slow, but I am sure 
too, Mrs. Soapsuds. 

Mrs. Soapsuds. Indeed, Doctor, you are 
wise man. 

[Doctor Slow-and-sure and Mrs. Soapsuds 
shake hands ] 



r 




People in the Play . — First Traveller. 
Second Traveller. The Bear. 

Scene, — K lonely road. In the middle of 
the stage stands a large tree which must 
be strong enough to allow a child to climb 
up into it (a chair will serve the purpose 
very well). 

\The Travellers walk in. The Second 
Traveller limps; he carries a stick 
and has a saichd over his shoulder. 
In the satchel are a bottle of water 
and some bread and cheese. The 
First Traveller is mopping his fore- 
head with his handkerchief : he has a 
penknife in his pocket.] 

First Traveller. Phew I How hot it is I 
Second Traveller. This long walk is too 
much for my lame leg. I can hardly put one 
foot before the other. 

First Traveller. Look, the sun is almost 
over our heads. It must be twelve o'clock. 

Second Traveller. Let us find some shady 
place where we can rest. 

First Traveller. And we will drink from 
the water bottle you are carrying. 

Second Traveller, Over there is a fine big 
tree; that is the very place for us. 

First Traveller. Good. We shall be out 
of the sun. 

[F*Vs< Traveller goes to the tree and sits 
down under tf.] 

First Traveller, Oh, this is grand 1 It, is 
quite cool in the shade of these green leaves 
and there is soft moss to lie on.. 


[Second Traveller leans on his stick and 
takes off his satchel.] 

Second Traveller. Please give me your 
hand to help me to sit down. My leg is so 
stiff that I cannot bend it. 

[He takes the First Traveller's hand and 
sits down very slowly.] 

Second Traveller. Ah I That’s better I 

First Traveller. Now for your water 
bottle. 

[Second Traveller opens his satchel and 
takes out the bottle.] 

Second Traveller. It is only half full now. 
Do not drink too much, or we shall be 
thirsty later on. 

[FtVsf Traveller takes bottle and drinks.] 

First Traveller. Very good I 

[Ftrsf Traveller drinks again and smacks 
his lips afterwards.] 

First TraveUer. This makes me feel a new 
man. 

Second Traveller. Remember that we 
have three more miles to go. 

First Traveller. I couldn't be more 
thirsty than I was just now. 

[First Travdler drinks again.] 

Second Traveller. I am rather thirsty too. 

[F*rs/ Travdler drinks again. He passes 
back the bottle nearly empty.] 

First Travdler. Now your turn. 

Second Traveller. WeU, I am afraid this 
will be our last drink before we get home. 

[Second Travdler drinks the rest of the 
water.] 
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First Traveler, Have you anj'thing to 
eat in your satchel ? 

Second Traveller, I have a little bread 
and cheese. 

First Travdler. I vras just wishing for 
some bread and cheese. 

Second Traveller. I'm afraid there is not 
very much. 

{Second Traveler takes out bread and 
cheese.] 

First Traveller. Here is a penknife. I 
will cut off a piece of bread. 

[Ffrsf Traveller ctds off a large piece of 
bread!] 

First Traveler. And the cheese ? It 
smells very fresh and good. 

[FtVsf TraveUer cuts off a large piece of 
cheese.] 

Second Traveller. Luckily I am not very 
hungry. 

[They sit and eat. Suddenly the Bear 
growls in the distance.] 

First Traveller. What was that ? 

Second Traveller. I heard nothing. 

[They go on eating. The Bear growls 
more loudly.] 

First Traveller. Surely you heard some- 
thing that time ? 

Second Traveller. Yes. It seemed to be 
a growling sound. 

First TraveUer. I hope it is not a wild 
beast. 

Second Traveller. I have heard that there 
are bears in the wood near by, but I have 
never seen any. 

[FfVsf Traveller springs to his feet.] 

First TraveUer. Bears, did you say ? 

Second Traveller. We shall be in great 
danger if we meet one here. 

[Bear slowly prowls in. He looks from 
side to side and sniffs the air.] 


First TraveUer. Oh, look 1 The tree I 

[Ftfsf Traveler climbs into the tree.] 

Second Traveller. Pray help me t I can’t 
get up I 

[Ffrsf Traveller takes no notice!] 

Second Travdler. What can I do ? I will 
pretend to be dead. I have heard that bears 
will not touch a dead man. 

[Second TraveUer lies down, quite still. 
Bear sees the man on the ground and 
walks up to him. He smells the 
man's face, and then walks slowly 
out, growling.] 

First TraveUer. Has he gone ? 

Second Traveler. I think so. 

First Traveller. Thank goodness for the 
tree! 

Second Travdler. We must not stop here 
any longer. 

First Travdler. Let os be going at 
once. 

[First Travdler scrambles down from the 
tree.] 

Second Travdler. What a narrow escape I 
Will you help me to get up ? 

[Ffrsf Travdler helps him up and hands 
him his satchd and stick.] 

First Travdler. Here are your things. 

Second Travdler. Thank you. 

[They dart to walk out.] 

Second Travdler. What an adventure I 
[First Travdler begins to laugh.] 

First Traveller. Ha I ha 1 the bear put 
his face so near yours I What did he whisper 
to you ? 

Second Travdler. He told me a secret. 

First Travdler. What secret ? 

Second Travdler. He said that I most 
be careful to choose unselfish friends, who 
will not forget me in time of danger. 

[Th^ walk out!] 



WHY CHe sar? aoes 



People in the Play. — ^Mary (a little girl in 
nightclothes). Mary’s Mother. Moonlight 
(a girl with long, fair hair, dressed in white). 
Starught (a boy dressed in dark blue, 
spangled with stars). Firelight (a small 
boy dressed in red). Baby Nightlight (a 
very small girl dressed in a long primrose 
yellow frock with a round yellow bonnet). 
Sunught (a girl dressed in red and yellow). 
Father Sun (a big boy, or the teacher, 
dressed in bright yellow, with a coronet 
of rays, and a dark cloak with a yellow 
lining). 

Scene, — ^Mary’s bedroom, which contains 
a window, a door, a fireplace, a bed and a 
chair. 

\Mttry is in bed. Her Mother is folding 
her clothes. Moonlight and Starlight 
are outside the window. Firelight 
is crouchittg down in the grate. Baby 
Nightlight sits curled up on the 
chair at the foot of Mary's bed, 
her arms folded and her head rest- 
ing on ikem.'l 

Mary. Don't go yet. Mummy. 

Mother. Why not, darling ? 

Mary, Because I'm afraid of the dark. 

Mother. But it isn't dark, dear. There’s 
the moon shining so brightly in the sky 
with an the stars around her, and the fire 
burning up nicely in the grate. I’U light 
your little nightlight too. 


{Mother strikes a match and pretends to 
light Nightlight. Nightlight wakes 
up and stands up on the chair, '\ 
There now I With moonlight and starlight 
and firelight, and your little nightlight as 
well, you can’t say that it is dark. 

Mary. But I want the sun to come and 
give me his sunlight. Mummy, why does 
the sun go away every night ? 

Mother. Because he must. 

Mary, Yes, but why must he ? 

Mother. Now, darling, it’s time all little 
bo3?s and girls were asleep. Don’t ask any 
more questions, but just lie down like a 
good girl and go to sleep quietly. 

{Mother tucks Mary up, kisses her, and 
goes OMf.] 

Mary (sitting up in bed). Moonlight, 
Moonlight, come and talk to me. 

[Moonlight comes in at the window. She 
speaks very slowly and gerdly,] 
Moonlight. 

I shine softly down 
On the fields and the town. 

And my silvery light 
Is the lamp of the night. 

Mary. Moonlight, may I ask you some- 
thing? 

Moonlight. If you like. 

Mary. Moonlight, why does the sun go 
away, and take the sunshine with him ? 
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Moovlight (thinks for some time and then 
says slowly). I don’t know. I have often 
wondered about that myself. Shall I ask 
Starlight ? 

Mary. Oh, please do t 

[Moonlight goes to tJie window and calls.] 

Moonlight. Starlight ! Starlight ! 

[Starlight jumps in through the window. 
He moves and speaks quickly.] 

Starlight. 

Starlight, starlight. 

Twinkles in the quiet night 
From a million stars which lie 
Powdered over all the sky. 

Mary. Starlight, why does the sun go 
away ? 

Starlight (skipping round and round). I 
don't know, I don’t know. I've never 
thought about it. Let's ask little brother 
Firelight. 

[Starlight dances to the fireplace and calls.] 
Firelight I Firelight I 

[Firelight jumps up from the grate. 
He hobs up and down as he talks.] 

Firelight. 

Flicker, flicker. 

Slower, quicker. 

Now I grow and then I shrink. 

Now I glow and then I blink. 

Up I shoot and down I sink. 

[He sits down cross-legged on the floor. 
Mary jumps out of bed and runs to 
sit down beside him with the others. 
They arrange themselves in a row 
^facing the audience in this order: 
' Mary, Moonlight, Starlight, Fire- 
light.] 

Starlight. Firelight, Mary wants to know 
why Father Sun goes away and takes the 
sunshine with him. Do you know ? 

Firelight. No, I don't. Have you asked 
Baby Nightligbt ? 

Starlight. It's no use asking her. She 
won't know. She’s much too tiny. 

Moonlight (gently). Still, we might ask 
her. I’ll go and fetch her. 

[Mooni^ht goes over to the chair.] 


Come down, little Nightligbt. 

[Baly Nightl^ht rubs her ^es.] 

Baby N^htUgM. 

I’m wee, I know. 

But I can glow 
With a bright 
Little light. 

Moonlight. Come and talk to all the other 
Lights. We want to ask you a question. 

carries Baly NighUight to the others, 
and they sit her down between Moon- 
light and Mary, each holding one of 
her hands.] 

Firelight. Baby Nightligbt, do you know 
why Father Sun goes away ? 

Baby Nightlight (sleepily). No, Baby 
Nightligbt doesn’t know. 

Starlight. There, I told you so. 

Firelight. Oh, you're very clever, aren’t 
you ? 

Starlight. No, it’s you who are stupid. 
[Starligla and Firelight start to fight.] 
Moonlight. Now, bo}^, no fighting. Sup- 
pose we ask Father Sun himself why he goes 
away ? 

Starlight. But he isn’t here. 

Firelight. We can call him, stupid. 
Mary. Oh, do let us do that. 

Moonlight. Very well, we will. 

[Th^ all stand up and turn their backs 
to the audience.] 

All together. Father Sun I Father Sun ! 
Moonlight. Now we must all sit down 
quietly and wait till he comes. 

[Mary, Baby Nighilight and Moonlight 
sit down on one side of the stage. 
Starlight and Firelight on the other.] 
Mary, I think Father Sun is very cruel 
to go away and leave us alone in the dark. 

Moonlight. I don’t. Father Sun is always 
good. 

Starlight. And kind. 

Firelight. And warm. 

[Baby Nightlight has fallen asleep. A 
dark figure wrapped in a black 
cloak appears at the back of the stage,] 
Mary. Oh, look! Who is that? Oh, it most 
be Darkness, — I’m brightened! I’mfrightenedl 
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[Swn/tg^ runs on to the stage. She goes 
to Mary and takes her hands.] 
Sunlight. Don’t be frightened, Mary. 1 
am Sunlight, and I have come to tell you 
that Father Sun is on the vray. 

Mary. But who is that? 

[She points to the cloaked figure which 
is moving backwards down the stage.] 
Sunlight. You dfiy girl 1 Don’t you 
know who that is ? Look 1 

[SunUgU runs to the figure and turns him 
round. It is the Sun. 

All together. Why, it is Father Sun 1 
Sun. Yes, darkness is only the back of 
the sun. 

[5u» cotnes forward and sits on the chair. 
He takes Mary on his knee, and the 
others stand or sit round him.] 

Sun. Well, little people, why have you 
called me here ? I ought to be at the other 
side of the world, you know. I must not stay 
with you long, or the people who live there 
will be wondering what has happened to me. 

Firelight. Father Sun, we want to ask 
you a question. 

Moonlight. It is Mary’s question really. 
I think she should ask it herself. 

Sun. Well, Mary, what is the question ? 
Mary (shyly). Father Sun, why do you 
go away every night, and take Sunlight 
away with you, so that we are left alone in 
the dark ? 

Sun. You see, Mary, the eartli is round 
like a ball, and that means that I cannot 
shine on both sides of it at once. All day long 
I am shining on this side of it, but at the end 
of the day I must shine on the other side. 
If 1 stayed with you here all night, the poor 
little boys and girls on the other side of the 
world would have to live always in the dark. 
But when I go to shine on them I leave you 
these little friends of yours to keep you 
company. 


Moonlight. I shine on you. 

Starlight. I twinkle at you. 

Firelight. I bob up and down and peep 
through the bars of the grate at you. 

Baby Nightlight. And I sit by your bed 
all night. 

Sun. And remember, Mary, that I only 
seem to go away at night. I am really there 
all the time, and when you wake up in the 
morning you will find me shining as brightly 
as ever in the sky. Now it is time you were 
asleep. Into bed with you 1 

[Mary gets into bed. Father Sun tucks 
her up and Sunshine kisses her.] 

Sun. You will find me shining on your 
bed when you wake in the morning. 

[Sun wraps his cloak round him and goes 
out, followed by Sunlight.] 

Mary. Good night. Moonlight. 

Moonlight. Good night, Mary. 

[Moonlight goes out through the window.] 
Mary. Good night. Starlight'. 

Starlight. Good night; sweet dreams. 

[Starlight climbs out too,] 

Mary. Good night, Firelight. 

Firelight. Good night. I will try to keep 
alight all night for you. 

[Firelight goes to the fireplace and 
crouches down in the grafe.] 

Mary. Good night, Baby Nightlight. 

Baby Nightlight (sleepily). Good night, 
Mary. 

[SAtf climibs up into her chair. Mary lies 
down. There is sileftce.] 

Mary. Shall I blow you out, Baby Night- 
light? Because I don’t mind the dark 
now. 

Baly Nightlight (more sleepily). Yes, 
please. 

[Mary blows at Baby Nightlight, who f 
curls up and goes to sleep.] 

Mary, Good night. 

[Mary falls asleep.] 




COCK-A-DOODLE-DOO 



People in the Play. — Mother Broom (an 
old woman dressed in a rough frock, with a 
white cap and apron and a red shawl). 
CocK'A*Dooole-Doo (a weathercock, which 
is shown on his headdres.s) . Tom the Piper’s 
Son (he carries a pipe, or whistle). Jack 
Horner (he carries a pie dish). Little 
Boy Blue (he wears a blue smock and a 
blue hat with a blue feather in it; he carries 
a horn). Mary Quite Contrary (she wears 
a long flowered cotton frock and a big straw 
hat tied with ribbons ; she carries a watering- 
can or a garden rake). Bo-Peep (she is 
dressed like Mary, only her frock is shorter; 
she carries a crook). Little Miss Muffet 
(she is dressed in a long muslin frock tied 
under the arms with a sash, a white mob 
cap with ribbons to match the sash, and 
black mittens). Dame Dry Weather (she 
is dressed like Mother Broom, only with a 
shawl of another colour). Master Wet 
Weather (he wears a waterproof and 
sou’wester, and carries a small umbrella). 
The Dog. The Cat. 

Things wanted in the play. — A cardboard 
screen in the shape of a shoe to represent 
the shoe house; it has a window and a door 
cut in it. Some bowls and spoons. A buckled 
shoe. A fiddlestick. 

Scene. — Outside the shoe house. The two 
stools stand one on each side of the house door. 

\When the curtain rises the stage is 
empty. The children are gathered 
behind Rehouse. Th^ begin to sing:] 
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Children (singing). 

There was an old woman who lived in a shoe , 
She had so many children she didn’t know 
what to do. 

[Mother Broom comes out of the house.] 
Mother Broom. What a day I have had 1 
I have spring-cleaned the house from toe to 
heel. And I have had to do it all by myself, 
not one of my children would help me. 
Tom the Piper’s Son was out stealing pigs 
again, the bad boy. Mary was in the garden 
watering her flowers — she grows more con- 
trary every day. Bo-Peep and Little Boy 
Blue were out in the meadow looking after 
the sheep. Jack Homer was at home, and 
so was Miss Muffet. But Jack was eating pie 
in the comer all the morning, and Miss 
Muffet was so frightened by a big spider 
that she would do nothing but cry, so they 
were no help to me. Now they are all inside 
the house eating their diimer. I have given 
each of them a great piece of bread, and a 
bowl of broth, I hope they are eating nicely. 

[Mother Broom goes to the window and 
listens. From inside the house comes 
the sound of spoons scraped in 
bowls.] 

Children, children, eat your broth nicely. 

[The scraping noise dies auH^.] 

Now I can haye a little fresh air, and rest 
after my morning’s work. 

[Mother Broom sits down on a stool and 
falls asleep. Cock^w4oodle-4oo comes 
in from ^ side of the stage.] 
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Children {singing, from inside the house). 

Cock-a-doodle-doo I 

My dame has lost her shoe. 

My master’s lost his fiddling-stick, 

And doesn’t know what to do. 

Coch-thdoodle-doo. Cock-a-doodle-doo I 

Mother Broom {waking up suddenly). 
Bless met What was that ? A cock I Shoot 
shoo I I won’t have chickens in my garden. 

Cock. Oh, please help me ! I am in such 
trouble. 

{He begins to cry,] 

Mother Broom {patting his head). There ! 
there t Tell me what the trouble is. 

[Mother Broom sits down on the stool 
again. Cock stands beside her.) 

Cock. I am Cock-a-doodle-doo, and I 
belong to the old lady and gentleman next 
door. 

Mother Broom. You mean Master Wet 
Weather and his wife Dame Dry Weather. 

Cock. Yes, that’s right. I am the weather- 
cock on top of their house. They call it 
Weather Cottage, and they live there all the 
year round. They are funny old people. 
My master goes out only in wet weather, 
and my mistress only when it is fine. 

Mother Broom. Then do your master and 
mistress never go out together ? 

Cock. Only when the weather is neither 
very wet nor very dry. 

Mother Broom. How strange I But what 
is your trouble ? 

Cock. This morning my mistress found 
that one of the shoes with gold buckles that 
she wears on Sundays had disappeared. And 
my master’s fiddlestick has gone too. They 
both think that I took them. They are very 
angry with me, and say that if I do not 
find them and bring them back I shall be 
punished. 

Motker Broom. Poor Cock-a-doodle-doo i 
What can I do to help you ? 

Cock. I think that one of your children 
must have taken the shoe and the fiddle- 
stid^, for there is no one dse living near. 

Mother Broom, I will call them out one 
by one, and we will ask them if they know 
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any^ng about them. I will call Tom first. 
He b a bad boy, and very fond of stealing, 
I’m afraid. Tom I Tom I 

Children {singing from inside the house). 

Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son, 

Stole a pig and away did run. 

The pig was eat and Tom was beat, 

And Tom went roaring down the street. 

[Tom comes out of the house.) 

Mother Broom. Tom, have you seen 
Dame Dry Weather’s shoe, or her husband’s 
fiddlestick ? 

Tom. Not I. I have been far too busy 
all the morning stealing pigs. I got home 
only just in time for dinner. 

Mother Broom. Yes, that is true. Run 
away, then, Tom. We will ask Jack Homer. 
He is the best of all my family, if only he 
were not so fond of pie. Jack I Jack I 

Children {singing). 

Little Jack Homer 
Sat in a comer, 

Eating his Christmas pie. 

He put in his thumb, 

And pulled out a plum. 

And said, "What a good boy am li ’’ 

[Jack comes out of the house.) 

Mother Broom. Jack, have you been into 
Weather Cottage to-day, and stolen any- 
thing ? 

Jack. Oh no, Mother Broom! I have 
been sitting in the comer all the morning, 
eating that nice pie you gave me. I am a 
good boy I 

Tom. You might have saved some of it 
for the rest of us. You are too greedy and 
selfish to be really good. 

Mother Broom. Anyway, Jack isn’t the 
thief. I don’t think it can have been Little 
Boy Blue, but rU ask him. 

Tom. He’s fast asleep. 

Mother Broom. Go and wake him, then. 

[Tom goes in.) 

Children {siting). 

little Boy Blue, come blow up your hom. 

The sheep’s in the meadow, the cow’s in 
the com. 
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Where is the boy that looks after the 
sheep ? 

He’s under the haycock, fast asleep. 

[Tom brings in Little Boy Blue, who is 
yawning and rubbing his eyes."] 

Tom. Here he is, the lazy fellow I 

Mother Broom. Wake up, little son. Did 
you take a shoe and a fiddlestick from 
Weather Cottage ? 

Boy Blue. No, I've been fast asleep under 
a haycock all the morning, I woke up only 
just before dinner time. 

Mother Broom. None of the boys seems 
to have taken the things, we must ask the 
girls next. I’ll try Mary first. Mary 1 
Mary I 

Children [singing). 

Mary^ Mary, quite contrary. 

How does your garden grow ? 

With silver bells, and cockle shells. 

And marigolds all in a row. 

[Mary comes out of the house.) 

Mother Broom. Mary, do you know any- 
thing about Dame Dry Weather’s slipper, 
or Master Wet Weather’s fiddlestick ? 

Mary. No, I don’t. I am too busy caring 
for my pretty garden to bother about such 
stupid things. 

Tom. Contrary as usual I 

Mother Broom. Then we must ask Bo- 
Peep. Bo-Peep I 

Children [singing). 

Little Bo-Peep, 

She’s lost her sheep. 

And doesn’t know where to find them. 
Leave them alone. 

And they’ll come home, 

Bringing their tails behind them. 

[Bo-Peep comes out of the house.) 

Bo-peep. Oh, I have had such a dreadful 
morning I Lazy Little Boy Blue went to 
sleep instead of watching the sheep, and they 
all wandered into the wood. I spent all the 
morning looking for them. But I found 
them at last, and now they are all safe in 
the fold. 

Mother Broom. I am so glad you did not 


lose them altogether. And now you must 
help us to find Dame Dry Weather’s shoe 
and her husband’s fiddlestick. They are 
lost too. 

Bo-Peep. I’m afraid I don’t know any- 
thing about them. 

Mother Broom. Then there is only Little 
Miss Mullet left to ask. Miss Mullet I Miss 
Muffetl 

[Miss Muffet looks out of the window.) 
Come out here, I want to ask you something. 

Miss Muffet. Are there any spiders 
about ? 

Mother Broom. No, none at aU. 

Miss Muffet. I can’t come out. I’m too 
frightened. 

Bo-Peep. I’ll go and fetch her. 

[Bo-Peep goes in the house.) 

Children [singing). 

Little Miss Mullet 
She sat on a tullet. 

Eating her curds and whey. 

There came a big spider 
And sat down beside her, 

And frightened Miss Muffet away. 

[Bo-Peep comes out of the house, leading 
Miss Muffet by the hand. Miss 
Muffet runs to Mother Broom and 
climbs on to her knee.) 

Mother Broom. You see, there’s nothing 
to frighten you. 

Miss Muffa [pointing to Cock). Wliat’s 
that? 

Mother Broom. That is only Cock-a- 
doodle-doo. He wants to know if you have 
seen a lost shoe and a fiddlestick. 

Miss Muffet. No, I haven't. I don’t like 
him. I'm afraid. 

Mother Broom. The lost things are still 
not to be found. Children, one of you must 
have taken them. 

AU. No, indeed, we have not. 

Mother Broom. You are not telling the 
truth. If the slipper and the fiddlestick 
are not fotmd, you will aU be punished. 
There will be no bread for supper, and I shall 
whip you all soundly and send you to bed 
early. 
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Children {singing). 

She will give us our broth 
Without any bread, 

And whip us all soundly 
And send us to bed. 

This is dreadful. What shall we do ? 

Tom. Mother Broom, you haven’t asked 
the dog. 

Jack. Or the cat.^ 

Mother Broom. No, I had forgotten them. 
Tom, go and fetch Fido. 

[Tom goes into the house. 1 
Children (singing). 

Oh where and oh where has our little dog 
gone ? 

Oh where and oh where is he ? 

With his ears cut short and his tail cut long. 
Oh where and oh where can he be ? 

[Tom comes out of the house carrying a 
shoe. Fido follows.’] 

Tom. Here he is, the naughty dog. Look 
what I found in his kennel 1 
All. A shoe ! 

Cock. Why, it is my mistress’s Sunday 
slipper ! Cock-a-doodlc-doo 1 
Mother Broom. Mary, go and fetch the cat. 

[Mary goes into the house.] 

Children (singing). 

Hey, diddle, diddle. 

The cat and the fiddle, 

The cow jumped over the moon. 

The little dog laughed 
To see such sport, 

And the dish ran away with the 
spoon. 

[Mary comes out of the house with the 
cat, carrying a fiddlestick.] 

Mary. I found him playing his fiddle 
with this fiddlestick. 

Copft. Why, it is the one my master lost ! 
Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 

Mother Broom. Fido and Puss, you have 
both been very naughty. 

Dog and Cat (together). We are very sorry. 
Dog. I took the shoe because I am only 
a puppy, and I thought it would be nice 
to cut my teeth on. 

Cat. I took the fiddlestick because it 
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was my music lesson, and I had broken my 
own bow. 

Children. Forgive them, dear Mother 
Broom. 

Mother Broom. Very well, I forgive them 
both. 

[Dame Dry Weather and Master Wet 
Weather come in from the side.] 
Why here come Dame Dry Weather and hei 
husband, Master Wet Weather. 

Dame Dry Weather and Master Wet 
Weather (together). How do you do ? 

Mother Broom. How is it that you are 
both able to come out at the same time ? 

Dame Dry Weather. Well, you see, it's 
not a very wet day 

Master Wet Weather. And it’s not a very 
dry day 

Dame and Master (together). So here we 
are out together. 

Mother Broom. Wc have some good news 
for you. Your shoe and fiddlestick are found. 

[The dog brings the shoe to Dame Dry 
Weather.] 

Dog. Here is your shoe. I am so sorry 
I stole it. 

[The cat brings the fiddlestick to Master 
Wet Weather.] 

Cat. Here is your fiddlestick. I am 
sorry too. 

Dame Dry Weather. We forgive you. 

Master Wet Weather. Because we are so 
glad to have them back again. 

Cock. Will you be kind to me again now ? 

Dame Dry Weather. Of course we will. 

Cock (flapping his wings for joy). Cock-a- 
doodle-doo I Cock-a-doodle-doo 1 

Children (singing). 

Cock-a-doodle-doo 1 

My dame has found her shoe. 

My master’s found his fiddling-stick. 

And now we’ll dance with you. 

[They dance in pairs, to the tune of this 
rhyme. Mother Broom dances with 
the Cock, Tom with Mary, Jack 
Horner with Bo-Peep, Boy Blue 
with Miss Muffet, and Dame and 
Master with each other.] 
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MISTER RABBIT AND MISTER FOX 



People in the Mister Rabbit* 

Mister Woif. Mister Fox. 

Things wanted in the Play . — A newspaper. 
A large tablecloth. 

Scene.— k room in the house of Mister 
Fox. There is a table covered with a cloth. 
Two chairs stand near the table. 

\Mister Fox is sitiing on a chair reading 
a newspaper.] 

Fox. Hal ha! Very funny 1 The Tor- 
toise knows how to put a good story 
together. 

[He turns to another page.] 

What’s this? 

[He reads aloud from the paper.] 

** Mister Rabbit’s cruel trick. Yesterday 
morning Miss Cow was found in Farmer 
Green’s orchard in a sad and weak state. 
Her horns were stuck fast in the trunk of an 
apple tree and she had been standing there 
all night. She was rescued by the help of 
Mister Horse and Mister Donkey. V^en 
she was well enough to speak she said that 
Mister Rabbit had advised her to butt the 
tree to get down the apples.” Dear! deart 
A cruel trick indeedl Poor Miss Cowl 


[Mister Wolf knocks at the door.] 

Fox. Come in. 

[Mister Wolf walks in.] 

Wolf. Good-day, Mister Fox. 

Fox. Good-day, Brother Wolf. How kind 
of you to pay me a visit; come and sit down. 
How are you? 

Wolf. Very worried, dear Fox, very 
worried. 

[Mister Wolf sits down.] 

Fox. Why, what is the matter? 

Wolf. It’s this rascal Rabbit, who is 
worrying the life out of all the animals for 
miles round. 

Fox. It is odd that you should have come 
to talk about him. Just as you knocked I 
was reading this story of his cruelty to Miss 
Cow. Such a charming young lady, too, 
1 don’t know how he had the heart to do 
it. 

Wolf. It is one trick after another 
with him. I have just heard that he 
almost frightened the life out of Mister 
Horse’s youngest son. He tied a tin can 
with a pebble in it on to the poor child’s 
tail. Mrs. Horse was quite upset about 
it. 

Fox. Horrible! What do you think we 
ought to do? 

Wolf. Rabbit is not easy to catch, he 
can run so fast, but I have an idea, and I 
want you to help me. 

Fox. With all my heart. 

Wolf. I heard Rabbit say that he was 
coming to call on you in half-an-hour. You 
lie down on the floor and pretend that you 
are dead, and don’t say a word until he 
comes up and touches you. Then get up 
and hold him fast. I will run home and call 
my wife. The three of us can easily make 
an end of him. He wiU make a splendid 
savoury stew for supper. 

[Mister Fox lies down on the floor.] 

Fox. Rabbit stewt How delicious 1 
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Wolf. I will cover you with this table- 
cloth. Rabbit is very curious, he is sure to 
come and lift it up to look at you. 

[Miaer Wolf covers Mister Fox with the 
tablecloth.] 

Fox. This is a very hard bed. I hope he 
will not be long in coming. 

[Mister Rabbit knocks at the door.] 

Wolf. Hush 1 Here he is. 

[Mister Wolf gets out his handkerchief 
and pretends to cry. Rahbit knocks 
e^ain.] 

Wolf. C-c-c-c-come in. 

[Mister RtAbit peeps round the door.] 

Rabbit. Why, Mister Wolf, what’s the 
matter ? You seemed quite happy when I 
saw you a few moments ago. And where is 
friend Fox ? 

Wolf. Bad news. Mister Rabbit. Ter- 
rible news. My beloved Fox is no more. 
I came here to find him stretched dead on 
the floor. There he lies, covered with his 
own tablecloth. 

[Mister Wolf cries more than before.] 

Rabbit. This is bad news indeed. How 
suddenly he has died! Why, only this 
morning I saw him out fishing. 

Wolf. We can only be thankful that he 
could not have suffered long. I am just off 
to arrange for the funeral. Perhaps you 
would kindly stay with my dear friend’s 
body till I return. 


Rabbit. Why, certainly. Mister Wolf. I 
am always ready to oblige my friends, even 
in such sad duties. 

[Mister Wolf goes out. Rabbit stands 
near the door and looks at Mister 
Fox.] 

Rabbit. Now this is a very strange thing. 
I wonder if he is really dead. It doesn’t look 
like it. You can always tell if a Fox is dead 
by the way he keeps shaking his left 1^. 
I must watch him carefully. 

[Mister Fox shakes his left leg a little.] 
Rabbit. Was that a leg moving ? 

[Mister Fox shakes his leg a little more.] 
Rabbit. Yes, I believe one of them did 
move. Now let me see, would it be the right 
or the left ? 

[Mister Fox shakes his leg still more.] 
Rabbit. Yes, it’s the left leg. But it is 
shaking so feebly that he is probably only 
asleep after all. 

[Mister Fox starts kicking witd his left /«^.] 
Rabbit. Aha ! Now I know whether he is 
really dead. Oh, Mister Fox, you and your 
friend Wolf are not clever enough to catch 
ME. Here comes Wolf, but I won’t wait 
to say good-bye to him. I hope he gives you 
a splendid funeral. Oh, who ever heard of a 
dead Fox with a shaking leg I Ha I ha 1 ha I 
[Rabbit runs oirf.] 

Fox. The rascal I 
[Fox springs up and runs after him.] 








People in the Play . — Mr. Sun Day, Mrs. 
Mon Day. Master Tubs Day. Master 
Wednes Day. Master Tiiurs Day. Miss 
FriDay, Master Saturday. John. Mary. 
(John and Maxy wear ordinary clothes. 
If possible, the Days should all wear overalls 
of the same colour, and each should wear or 
carry a card back and front, with the name 
of the day printed on it.) 

Seme. — ^The playroom of John and Mary’s 
house. 

[John and Mary are sitting on the floor 
playing with bricks whm the flve 
Day Childrm run in. John and 
Mary jump «^.] 

John. Hullo, who are you ? 

Mary. What are you doing here ? 

Day Childrm {att together). We are the 
Day Children. 

John {reading their names). Tues Day, 
Wednes Day, Thurs Day, Fri Day, Satur 
Day — ^why, they are the days of the week I 

Mary. But where are Sun Day and Mon 
Day? 

Tues. Oh, you mean Father and Mother. 
Th^ are coming along behind os. They can* 
not run so quickly as we can. Here they are. 


[Enter Sun Day and Mon Day.] 

^Mary.] How do you do? 

[John shakes hands with Sun Day, and 
Mary with Mon Day.] 

Sun. Very well, I thank you. I am Mr. 
Sun Day. I am named after the Sun, the 
great shining light in the sky. It is so 
beautiful that it makes men think of God. 
That is why on my day many people go to 
church to praise Him. Everyone rests on 
Sunday. 

John. I know they do. There is no 
school on Sunday, and we often have an 
extra hour in bed. 

Mary. What a lazy boy you are growing, 
John. You think about nothing but resting, 
and you never want to do any work. I think 
Sunday is a very busy day.- There is church 
in the morning, and we always go for a 
splendid walk in the afternoon, and in the 
evening Father tells us stories. 

Sun. This is my wife, Mrs. Day. 

Mon. 1 am Mrs. Mon Day. I am called 
after the moon, the other great light in the 
sky. I am a very busy person, because I 
come after my husband. People do not 
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work on his day, so they have to do twice 
as much on mine. Some of my friends call 
me Washing Day, too. 

Mary. Yes, I know. Monday is always 
washing day. I like you, Mrs. Mon Day, 
because you see that we have nice clean 
clothes to wear. 

John. Tm not sure that I do like you 
Mrs. Mon Day. You make me begin lessons 
again, you know. I think I like your husband 
better. 

Sun. That is lazy of you, John. You 
would not like every day to be a Sunday, 
would you ? You enjoy Sunday rest because 
you do not have it very often, but if you 
had it every day you would soon be tired 
of doing nothing. 

Mon. This is my eldest son, Tues Day. 

Tues. My name is Master Tues Day. 
I was called after the great war god, Tyr. 
But I am not very fond of figliting. I am a 
quiet little fellow really, and I like best to 
stay at home and help Mother with the 
ironing. 

Mon. Yes, indeed. I don't know what 
I should do without Tues Day. 

Sun. This is our second son, Wednes 
Day. He is the best-behaved of all our 
children. 

Wednes. So I ought to be, for I was 
named after Woden, the king of all tlie gods. 

Mary. I like Wednesday. It is a nice, 
steady day, and I have settled down to my 
lessons well by then. 

John. I like Wednesday too, because it 
is a half-holiday. 

Sun. This is our third son, Thurs Day. 

Thurs. 1 am called after Thor, the 
strongest and bravest of the gods. If you 
have anything difficult to do, it is a good 
thing to begin it on Thursday. Then you 
will be brave enough and strong enough to 
finish it. 

John. I like Thursday, because then I 
know that the week is nearly over. 

Mary. Oh, John, how lazy you arc ! 
7 always begin to hurry and bustle on 
Thursday, because I know that the week-end 
is near, and I must get my lessons finished. 
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Sun. Now that you know my three 
strong sons — ^Tues Day, Wednes Day and 
Thurs Day — I want you to meet my only 
daughter Fri Day. 

Mary. Oh, isn't she pretty ! 

Fri. Father and Mother think so too. 
That is why they called me Fri Day, after 
Freya, the most beautiful of all the god- 
desses. 

John. Some people say that Friday is an 
unlucky day. 

Fri. I know they do. It makes me very 
unhappy to hear them say so, for it is not 
true. Friday is a good day really. It is 
easy to work well on a Friday. 

John. Friday is the only day when I do 
work. I always do my best then, so as not 
to have any work left over to do on Satur- 
day. 

Sun. This is Satur Day, our youngest 
child. 

Mary. What a dear little fellow ! 

John. I love Saturdays. 

Saiur. So docs everyone. I am the jolly 
day. I am named after Saturn, the god of 
the harvest. He was the merriest of the 
gods, and I am the merriest of the days. 
On my day all children play and have fun. 

Mon. Now you have met all the Day 
family. 

John. Yes. Now stand in a row with 
your backs to us and we will put you in 
your right order. 

[The Days arrange themselves side by 
side, close together, in a row with 
their hacks to the audience, in this 
order: — Satur Day, Tues Day, Fri 
Day, Thurs Day, Wednes Day, 
Mon Day, Sun Day. John and 
Mary stand in front of the line.] 

John. Now, Mr. Sun Day. 

[He turns Sun Day round, takes him to 
the opposite end of the line and 
stands him there facing the audience.'] 

Mary. This is Mrs. Mon Day. Move 
along, Satur Day. 

[She takes Mon Day and stands her facing 
the audience between Sun Day and 
Satur Day. Satur Day and the 
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rest of the Days move up to make 
room for her.'\ 

John. And now Master Tues Day, the 
biggest boy. You must move again, Satur 
Day, this is not your place. 

\He stands Tues Day between Mon Day 
and Satur Day, facing the audience ; 
the rest move up as before, except 
Sun Day and Mon Day.] 

Mary. Then there is Master Wednes Day. 

[Mary turns round Thurs Day by mistake.] 
Oh not this is Thurs Day. How silly 
of me I 

John. This is Wednes Day. 

[He turns him round, and puts him next 
to Tues Day. The others move up 
as before.] 

Mary. And Thurs Day comes after 
Wednes Day. 

[5A« puts Thurs Day in his place.] 

John. And now pretty little Miss Fri 
Day. 

[He turns her round and puts her next 
to Thurs Day.] 

Mary, And here is dear little Satur Day 
standing in his right place. 

[She turns him round as he stands at the 
end of the line.] 

There 1 now you are all in the right order. 

Mon. Clever children 1 

Sun. (looking at his watch). Why, it 
is half past four, time for tea. Come along, 
cluldren. 



Oh, must you go ? 


Mon. Well, of course, one of us must 
always stay with you. 

John. Why ? 

Mary. Because it is always some day, 
silly. We never wake up and find it is no 
day at all, do we ? 

Mon. Come along, children. 

Sun. All except Satur Day, — he must 
stay. 

John. Why must Satur Day stay ? Can’t 
Fii Day stay instead ? 

Maty. Oh, John, you are slow! Don’t 
you understand yet ? Satur Day must stay 
because it is Saturday. 


John. So it is. How stupid of me I Good* 
bye, dear little Fri Day, I will see you again 
next week. 

[All the Days except Satur Day line up 
one behind the other in order, caUittg 
out as they go.] 

AU the Days. Good-bye, John. Good-bye, 
Msry. 

Mary. You know, Satur Day, we really 
like you best of aU the days of the week, 
only we didn't like to say so, for fear of 
hurting the other Days' feelings. 

John. I say, can't you smell muffins? 
We always have muffins for tea on Saturday. 
Come along I 

[John and Mary each take one of Satur 
Day's arms, and they all run out 
together.] 

I Hurrah for Saturday! 




People in the Play . — Phyllis. Phoebe. 

Grandfather Clock. A Brownie. 

Things wanted in the Play. A plate. A 
duster. A small bowl of milk, or water. 
A sixpence. 

Scene. — ^The kitchen of Buttercup Farm. 
There is a window, and one door and a table. 
The clock stands in one comer. The person 
who plays the clock holds a cardboard clock- 
face in front of his face. 

{Phyllis is dusting, and singing as she 
works. Soon Phoebe comes in, carry- 
ing a bowl of cream.'\ 

Phoebe. Why, Phyllis 1 How busy you 
are I 

Phyllis. I want to leave everything clean 
and fresh so that we may start early for the 
Fair in the morning. 

Phoebe. And you have polished the pans 
in the dairy; they are as bright as silver I 

Phyllis. I like to make them shine. 

Phoebe. It is easy to see that you are 
new at Buttercup Farm. Silly thing that 
you are to work so hard ! I never do. I know 
a trick worth two of that 1 Do you see this 
bowl of cream ? 

Phyllis. What are you going to do with 
it ? 

Phoebe. I put it on the window sill . . . 
so . . . and leave the window open just a 
little way . • . like that. . • . 

{Phoebe puts the bowl on the sill, and 
opens the window.] 


Phyllis. And then ? 

Phoebe. In the night someone comes in, 
and drinks the cream. He sweeps and dusts 
the kitchen, and sets everything straight. 
Then he washes the dairy floor, and cleans 
the pans and the milk pails. 

Phyllis. But who is he ? 

Phoebe. I do not know. I have never 
spoken to him. But one night I hid behind 
the clock, and I saw him. He is a little 
brown man. 

Phyllis. And he does all your work for 
you I How kind of him I 

Phoebe. But he must have the best 
cream, and no one must disturb him at his 
work. If he had seen me watching him, 
he would have run away, and never come 
back again. He is as shy as a little brown 
rabbit. 

Phyllis. I should like to see him. 

Phoebe. So you may if you hide behind 
the clock. He will never find you there. 
But you will be too sleepy to come to the 
Fair in the morning. 

Phyllis. No, the cock will wake me. 

Phoebe. What will you buy at the Fair ? 

Phyllis. I have no money to spend, for 
I gave my wages to my mother. But I shall 
see all the sights, and dance and sing. 

Phoebe. What a queer girl you are I 
{Phoebe yawns.] 

Well, I am off to bed. Be sure you do not 
frighten my Brownie away. 
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[Phoebe goes ota, Phyllis takes off her 
shoes, leaves them on the floor and 
hides behind the clock.] 

The Clock. Tmg-ting-ting'ting-ting-tmg- 
ting'ting-ting-ting. Ten o'clock, and no 
Brownie. He is late to-night. 

[Broumie runs in.] 

Brownie. Good evening, Grandfather I 
How are you ? 

The Clock. A little wheezy, but quite 
well, thank you. 

[Brownie runs to the window, picks up 
the bowl, and drinks the cream 
greedily. Then he s^hs, looks sadly 
at the empty bowl, and picks up the 
duster^ 

Brownie. Oh dear 1 I am so tired 1 

[Brownie rubs his eyes and yawns.] 

But I must earn my cream. 

[Broumie begins to dust.] 

The Clock. There is a surprise for you 
to-night. 

Brownie. Where ? 

The Clock. Look and see. See if you can 
find any dust. 

[Brownie runs his finger along the 
window ledge, and the edge of the 
table.] 

Brownie, l^yl There is no dust 1 

[He runs out, and comes back quickly.] 

And someone has been cleaning the dairy 
too. I can see my face in the pans. I could 
eat my supper off the floor. And the milk 
pails are as sweet as clover I Hurrah 1 
Hurrah I 

[Brownie dances round the room.] 

No work for me to-night 1 Lazy Phoebe is 
lazy no longer. I will leave something in 
her shoe. 

The Clock. 'Lazy Phoebe is as lazy as 
ever. We have a new dairymaid. Her name 
is Phyllis, and these are her shoes. 

Brownie. And her shoes tell me all about 
her. Look how thin the soles are. That 


shows how much running to and fro they 
have done! Mistress Phyllis shall have 
something to spend at the Fair to-morrow. 
[Brownie puts a sixpenny piece into her 
shoe.] 

And now I am off to my bed in the hay. 
Good night. Grandfather. 

[Brownie runs out. Phyllis comes out 
from behind the dock.] 

Phyllis. What a queer little man t And 
what has he left in my shoe ? 

[Phyllis looks into the shoe^ 

A sixpence I A silver sixpence to spend at 
the Fair I I must tell Phoebe! 

[Phyllis runs to the door and calls.] 
Phoebe I Phoebe 1 

[Phoebe enters in her nigh^own. The 
Brownie runs in. They all join 
hands with the Clock and st;^.] 

I love sixpence, pretty little sixpence, 

I love sixpence letter than my life. 
rU spend a penny of it, 

I’ll lend a penny of it, 

And I'll take fourpcnce back to my wife. 

I love fourpcnce, pretty little fourpcnce, 

I love fourpcnce better than my life. 

I'll spend a penny of it, 

I’U lend a penny of it. 

And I’ll take twopence back to my wife. 

I love twopence, pretty little twopence, 

I love twopence better than my life. 

I'll spend a penny of it. 

I’ll lend a penny of it. 

And I’ll take nothing back to my wife. 

I love nothing, pretty little nothing, 

I love nothing better than my life. 

I’ll spend nothing of it, 
rU lend nothing of it. 

And I’ll take nothing back to my wife. 

[All run Old.] 



BLUE BOOTS 



People in the Play , — ^The Shoemaker. 
The Shoemaker’s Wife. The Lord. The 
Lady. The Servant. 

Things wanted in the Play, — ^Two boots, 
which should be painted blue, or covered 
with blue cloth or paper, A hammer. Two 
purses. A poker. Some bells to sound like 
sleigh bells, like those on a tambourine or 
on a child's harness. Two or three children 
in the background to howl like wolves. 

Scene. — A room in the Shoemaker’s cottage. 
Tliere are two doors, one leading to the out- 
side and one to the inside of the cottage. 
There is a cupboard by the wall. Two chairs 
stand one on each side of the fireplace. 

{The Shoemaker sits in one chair with a 
boot on his knee, tapping the heel 
with a hammer ; the other boot 
lies on the floor. The Wife sits in 
the other chair with her hands folded. 
They both look very sad.^ 

Shoemaker. There. The boots are done 
at last. They arc very well sewn and I am 
glad, for they are the last boots I shall ever 
make. We have no money to buy any more 
leather. 

[He hands the boots to his Wife.] 



Wife. They are very tiny. Only a lady 
could wear them, and ^e would have to be 
a very small lady. What a curious colour 
they arc 1 I have never heard of blue boots 
before. 

Shoemaker. I have had a fine piece of 
blue leather by me for a long time, but 
because it was blue I have never made it 
into boots. But now these boots are all we 
have left to sell, and if no one will buy them 
we must starve. 

Wife. Perhaps someone will buy them. 
Who knows ? 

[She puts the boots away in the cupboard. 
There is a knock at the outside door ] 

Shoemaker. Someone is knocking. 

[The Wife opens the outside door. The 
Servant comes in.] 

Servant. Good evening to you. I am the 
servant of a noble lord and lady who are 
travelling to their castle. My lady is very 
tired, and when my lord saw the firelight 
shining through the windows of your 
cottage, he sent me to ask if she might 
rest here. 

Shoemaker, I am a poor shoemaker, and 
I live here alone with my wife. We have no 
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food, but we have a wann fire. Your lord 
and lady may rest in our cottage and 
welcome. 

[He pokes ihe fire, while the Wife runs 
about tidying up the room.] 

Wife. What sort of man is your lord ? 

Servant. A very sad sort of man to>day, 
I promise you. He and his lady have 
quarrelled and she will not speak to 
him. 

Wife, Why have they quarrelled ? 

Servant. 1 do not know. But here they 
come. 

[A jingle of sleigh beUs is heard. The 
Lord and Lady come in by the 
outside door. The Lord has the two 
purses in his pocket. The Shoemaker 
and his Wife bow low to them^ 

Shoemaker and Wife. Welcome to our 
poor house. 

Lord. Thanks, kind friends. My lady is 
tired and needs rest. Sit down, my dear, 
and warm your cold hands. 

[The Lord tries to take her hand to lead 
her to the fire, but she turns away 
and sits down angrily.] 

Lord. Will you attend to my horses, and 
see that they have food ? 

[The Shoemaker, his Wife and the 
Servant go out by the outside door. 
The Lord sits down opposite the 
Ladyl] 

Lord. Are you still angry with me ? 

Lady. Of course I am, because you will 
not do what I ask. 

Lord. You want me to drive back to 
the place where we slept last night and fetch 
your boots. But you know there is a storm 
coming; it is snowing already. 

[Wolves howl in ihe diftance.] 
Besides, there are wolves about. Listen 1 
[Wolves howl,] 

Don’t you hear them howling? We must 
hurry on to the castle as soon as 3 wu are 
ready. It is not safe to go back to fetch 
your boots to<nig^t. 

[The Ledy bursts into tears.] 

Lady. They are such beautiful boots I 
They are blue, and no other lady in the land 


has any to compare with them. I shall not 
be happy again till you bring me my boots, 
my beautiful blue boots. 

[The Shoemaker, his Wife and the Servant 
come timidly in through the outside 
door,] 

Lady. Good woman, have you a bedroom 
where I can lie down and rest a little ? 

Wife. Certainly, my lady. Come this 
way. 

[The Lady and the Wife go out by the 
inside door.] 

Lord. Oh, what an imhappy man I am I 

[He buries his face in his hands.] 
Shoemaker (whispering). Why is he un- 
happy ? 

Servant. Shall I ask him ? 

Shoemaker. Yes, perhaps you may be 
able to help him. 

[The Servant goes up to the Lord.] 
Servant (timidly). My lord, can I do 
anything lor you ? 

Lord. I would give a hundred gold pieces 
to anyone who would bring me a pair of 
blue boots. 

[The Servant looks very puzzled.] 
Servant. Blue boots ? Where could I 
find such a pair ? 

[The Servant goes back to the Shoemaker.] 
Servant. He says he most have a pair of 
blue boots. 

Shoemaker. \^at ? Blue boots, did you 
say ? Blue boots ? 

Servant. Yes, blue boots. Have you ever 
heard of anything so foolish ? 

Shoemaker. Come with me. 

[The Shoemaker takes the Servant to 
the cupboard and opens it.] 
Shoemaker. Look in here. 

Servant. Oh I Why, here is a pair of 
blue boots I <• 

[The Servant takes the boots and puts 
them on the Lord's knees.] 

Servant. Master! Master! Look at these! 
Lord. Upon my word, a pair of blue 
boots ! 

[The Lord holds them up.] 

Lord. How wonderful! But where did 
they come frmn ? 



EIGHT SIMPLE PLAYS 


\J'he Lady and Wife come in by ihe 
inside door. They see the boots 
which the Lord is holding 

Lady. Why, there are my blue boots! 

Wife. Those are the last boots my 
husband made. 

Lord. They are yours, my dear. 1 will 
buy them for you. Will you try them on? 

\The Lady sits down.] 

Lady. They are sure to be too big. I 
have the smsdlest foot of all the ladies in 
the land. 

[The Lady tries on the boots. The Shoe- 
maker and the Wife hdp /wf.] 

Lady. Why, they lit perfectly. Who 
made them? 

Shoemaker. I did, my lady. 

Lady. How much do they cost? 

Lord. A hundred gold pieces. 

Shoemaker. Oh, Sir! 

Lady. How very expensive! 

[The Lord takes the purses out of his 
pocket.] 

Lord. I would pay much more than that 
to please you. Here, Shoemaker, there are 
fifty gold pieces in this bag to pay you for 
making the boots. And here is another 
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fifty for my servant, because he found them 
for me. Arid now, my wife, will you forgive 
me? 

Lady. Indeed 1 will. I am sure no other 
lady in the land has a husband who would 
pay a hundred gold pieces for her boots. 
[All five come forward together. The Lord 
and Lady, the Shoemaker and his 
Wife hold hands. The Servant 
stands in the middle.] 

Lady. 

Had a lady ever 
Finer boots of blue? 

Lord. 

As my wife is happy, 

I am happy too. 

Servant. 

I have made my fortune 
With this bag of gold. 

Wife. 

We need fear no longer 
Hunger, thirst or cold. 

Shoemaker. 

When you're poor and needy 
Here’s what you must do — 

Use up all your leather 
Even if it's blue. 





CLASS-BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN 


T he practice of private study in the classroom has of recent years become an integral 
part of the education of children. The excellent methods adopted to teach reading 
in the modem infant school have made it possible for children of even seven years 
of age to read suitable books with profit and delight. It cannot be too strongly urged that 
the foundation of all trae education is self-help. The "spoon-feeding” methods of teaching 
practised in former years have to a large extent been superseded by training children to learn 
and to do for themselves. 

An Encyclopaedia of this character would not be complete without provision for children’s 
private study in connection with it. For this reason, the children's stoiies in the history and 
geography lessons, the English literature, the composition, some of the plays, the poetry, the 
arithmetic and the music arc published separately in delightful, though inexpensive, books 
for the use of the children. 

Thus the full extent of the needs of both teacher and pupil have been met in this work. 
On the one hand, the detailed and comprehensive nature of the work contained in the 
Encyclopaedia supplies the teacher with abundant material for a full four years’ course of 
study in the junior school, and readily admits of adaptation to the special requirements of 
any individual syllabus. The children, on the other hand, are given a threefold source of 
information and delight,— a thoroughly informed and enthu^astic teacher, class illustrations 
and books for private study. 

The list of pupils’ books specially prepared for use in conjunction with this Encyclopaedia 
is here set out: 


CLASS-BOOKS OP ANCIENT AND MODEBN HISTORY.— This series of four books has 
been prepared to meet the needs of teachers in junior schools. All the lessons are written in 
story form round some outstanding historical character or event, and in such language as 
young children will understand. The stories have been selected from the whole range of 
history, beginning with primitive man, and leading through a gallery of striking pictures 
to modern times. No attempt has been made to present world history as a continue^ nar- 
rative, but chronological sequence is strictly followed, and each story is so linked with the 
next that the whole will form a sound foundation for the more extensive study of history 

in the senior schools. v t v 

The stories are illustrated by drawings specially prepared from authentic sources by John 
Macfarlane. At the end of each chapter is the briefest summary for the children to " Remm- 
ber,” and the "Exercises,” for oral or written work, are of such a character as to stum^te 
and interest the pupil. Simple " Time Charts ” are included in each of Books II., III. ^d IV., 
and maps, diagrams and line drawings bearing on the subject matter arc freely used through- 

leSnTcontained in this series of history books correspond with those dealt with in 
this Encyclopaedia. The books for the four years cover the foUowmg penods: 

Book I. Long, Long Ago. 

Book II. Abraham to Alexander the Great. 

Book III. Romans to the Normans. 

Book IV. Crusades to the Restoration. 


UTERATDBE OLD AND NEW (PROSE READERS FOR JUNIOR SCHOOLS).— 
literature is fundamental to the study of language, and it is with this prmaple m view that 
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these four readers for junior schools have been prepared. The material selected is of recog- 
nised literary merit; the exercises are not extraneous to the text, but are framed to foster 
the interest and understanding of the child, and to provide for language-study through the 
direct medium of the story. 

Tlte material has been chosen from a variety of authors, both old and new. The stories 
have not been re-written, therefore the varying styles of different authors have been preserved 
even in the simide Book I. Only a few of the more familiar stories are included, so that there 
is a considerable body of fresh matter for both teacher and pupil Included in each book 
are two or three original plays, which may b6 acted without costume and with only the 
simplest stage pre^rties. Most of the illustrations have been specially drawn for these books 
by H. R. Millar. 

All the exercises bave a direct bearing upon the story and are designed to bring out its 
full value. The exercises throughout are similar to these included in the Model Lessons 
beginning on page 138 of this volume of the Encyclopaedia. 

There are four books in the junior series, viz: 

Book I. For children from 7 to 8 years of age. 

Book II. For children from 8 to 9 years of age. 

Book III. For children from 9 to 10 years of age. 

Book IV. For children from 10 to ii years of age. 

POETS AHD POETRY. — ^In books of poetry the pupil specially needs some guidance to 
enable him to make full use of his opportunities for self-instruction. It demands an extra- 
ordinary feat of mental adjustment to turn from a lesson, say, on arithmetic, and at a 
moment’s notice to attune the senses to the appreciation of poetry. The teacher has not 
always the time to prepare the children’s minds for the study. These three books of POETS 
AND POETRY have been prepared to supplement the work of the teacher and to stimulate 
the mental activities of the children. 

The poems are arranged in groups under certain subject headings or with a conunon 
thought running through each group. The notes at the beginning of each section are framed 
with the object of creating a suitable atmosphere for the study of the poems, and the notes 
and questions at the end of each section will guide the pupil to a fuller appreciation of the 
beauty of the poetry. 

The sketches in the books are mainly intended as pictorial illustrations of certain words 
and phrases unfamiliar to children, especially to those children living in cities. 

The majority of the poems are from the works of modem poets: Robert Bridges, Patrick 
Chalmers, Mary £. Coleridge, William Davies, Walter de la Mare, John Drinkwater, Rose 
Fyleman, Wilfrid Gibson. Thomas Hardy, Rudyard Kipling, John Masefield, Sir Hen^ 
Newbolt, Alfred Noyos, J. C. Squire, James Stephens, Dorothy Margaret Stuart, Wilfrid 
Thorley, >^lliam Butier Yeats, etc. 

There are three books in the junior series, viz.: 

Junior Book I. For children from 7 to 9 years of age. 

Junior Book II. For children from 9 to 10 years of age. 

Junior Book III. For children from 10 to ii years of age. 

THE PUPILS’ ULASS-BOOEB OF ABITHllETIC.— This set of pupils' books is the out- 
emne of some years of striving to make the teaching of arithmetic genuinely suitable to the 
varying ages and capacities of the children. 
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The following are the main features of the books: 

A unique arrangement . — Exercises of a similar character for Two Divisions of a daiw are 
arranged on opposite pages. The exercises for the Second Division are simpler and more 
direct than those for the First Division. This unique arrangement enables children of unequal 
mental capacity to proceed at their own rate. 

Fundamentals . — ^The sums in the books are mainly concerned with the simple rules, com- 
pound rules of money, coimnon weights and measures, and money exercises dealing with 
everyday transactions of a child's experience. Care has been taken not to strain the reasoning 
facidties beyond the child's capacity at this stage. The principal aim has been to prepare 
a sure foundation by the doing of a moderate amount well. 

Oral v>ork.‘—lb& oral exercises in the Teacher's Book bear directly on the sums to be worked 
on the corresponding page of the Pupil’s Book. The Teacher's Book also contains exercises 
for mental drill, and practical work. 

Mechanical sums . — ^Mechanical sums of many types, memory work, self-help exercises, 
and notes on the problems, etc., are set out in the last few pages of each book, so that the 
fundamentals can be constantly reviewed at the teacher’s discretion. 

Revision . — Revision exercises on the mechanical rules are included at the bottom of every 
page, so that a rule once taught is frequently recapitulated. Certain essential types of sums 
are repeated again and again in varying forms throughout the book. * 

There are four books in the junior series, viz. : 

Junior Book I. For children from 7 to 8 years of age. 

Junior Book II. For diildren from 8 to 9 years of age. 

Junior Book III. For children from 9 to 10 years of age. 

Junior Book IV. For children from 10 to ii years of age. 

Corresponding Teachers' Books are issued for each year. 

ADVENTURES INTO NATURE.— A graded series of books covering a full four years' 
course of Nature Study with the syllabus arranged as far as possible on a seasonal basis 
in parallel books for the "A" and "B” streams of a class. 

Each book is illustrated with 16 plates in full colour and numerous black-and-white 
drawings. The coloured plates are reproduced wholly or in part from the 62 Class Ketures 
which accompany the scries, of which details may be obtained from Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., I^td. 

MflmwraTJa TO TEDB STUDY OF NATURE AND SODLE HOLOOT.— One book pro- 
viding an alternative course for the fourth year in the junior school and based on the course 
set out in Vol. VII. 

irau! UiMimna OEOORAPHY BOOKS.— This series of four books for junior classes has been 
arranged on a unique plan. The introduction to each lesson consists of several large illus- 
trations prepared from authentic sources with a series of qiwstions following each to guide 
the pupil in malring his own observations. Following the pictures is interesting descriptive 
matter which throws further light on the illustrations and gives much additional information. 
The books run parcel with the stories^ieveloped in the geography sections of this Ency- 
clopae(Ra. They are most attractive in appearance, and the mere glancing at the pages wul 
stimulate the children's interest in gei^raphy and induce them to study the text. 
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The four books In this series are: 

Book J. Treasure from Land and Sea. 

Book IL Life in Canada and Australasia. 

Book III. Life in British Africa and India. 

Book IV. The British Isles. 

IW E HTX EESENTIAL STUDIES IN OSOOBAPHT.— One book providing an alternative 
course for the fourth year in the junior school. 

KDBIO BOOKS. — ^There are four music books prepared by Sir Hemy Walford Davies 
for the use of pupils in the junior schools. These books contain: 

(a) Musical phrases for weekly class practice of the Echo Game, and for use in tune writing. 

lb) Phrases with stave-space for schoob to add their own reply-phrases. 

(c) Stave-spaces for schools to complete their own simple AA, BA tunes. 

{d) Rhymes spaced under staves, with the first musical phrase given, for schools to complete. 

ENULISH COMPOSITION FOR JUNIOR CLASSES.— This series of four books runs 
parallel with the lessons on Oral and Written Composition included in the Encyclopaedia. 
The stories for these children’s books have been greatly simplified as they are to be read 
by the pupils instead of by the teachers. Great pains have been taken to ensure that the 
exercises are suitable to the age of the children for whom they are intended. The absurdity 
of setting long compositions for young children has been avoided, and care has been taken 
to increase the written work by slow degrees, so that the children can make real progress 
without the disappointment attending the attempts to express themselves in writing before 
they can do so in spoken language. Most of the stories are illustrated. Each book contains 
a considerable body of reading matt;er which will be welcomed as a valuable supplement 
to the reading books of the classroom. 

ESSENTIALS TO TEQ! STUDY OF ENGLISH. — One book providing an alternative course 
for the fourth year in the junior school and based on the course set out in Vol. VII. 

ADVENTURES INTO MISTOBT.— The method adopted in tips series of books is based 
on the teaching set out in Vol. VII. of the Encyclopaedia— TWENTY TURNING POINTS 
OF ENGLISH HISTORY. The stories, which are generally based on authentic pictures, 
ate told in a unique way. There are conversations, imaginary personal accounts, picture 
studies, and other devices which make the history live. The variety of treatment obviates 
the possibility of dullness. 

The most striking feature of this series is that parallel books are provided for both the 
"A” and "B" streams of a class. The reading psdr covers much the same groimd^i 

but that in the "B" books is particularly easy. 

The series is as follows: 

I A and I b; II a and II : 

Stories from the Whole Range of History. 

Ill A and IIlB- 

^ Engush History from the Britons to the Stuarts. 

IVa and IV B— 

Stuarts to Modern Times (1946). 




